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Stonejeitge anlr its ^arrofos^ 

By Wm. Long, Esq., M.A., F.8.A. 

PON the mind of the thoughtful visitor of Stonehenge,^ two 
ii2|§ considerations can hardly fail to press, and with considerable 
force, as be recovers from his first astonishment ; the one being the 
very sacred character of the place to those who had selected this spot, 

. '- ni . -I.I . ■ Ill I , . , ,. ■ J I I I .1, III I I I , «■ 

* Spelt " Stanenges," '* Stanhenges," by Henry of Huntingdon ; '* Senhaiags,'' 
•« Stahengues," "Estanges," " Bstanhangues," by Waee; *« Stanhenge," by 
Layamon ; *' Stanbenges," by Higden ; ** Stonhenge," in the '* Eulogiuin 
Historiamm ; " *« Stone^e," by Borde; "Stone Hengles,*' by Haidjmg; 
<'Stonage," by Bolton; the author of the << Poors Bolt;" *<8tOBeheng,*' by 
Webb ; Charlton ; and Aubrey ; " Stonendge,'* by Drayton. 

The Eev. Prebendary Earle, the weil-knowtt Saxon 8<4ioIar, to wfaott the 
writer submitted the foregoing list of Spellings, writes of them as fbUews t **in 
all these forms I only seem to see two states of mind, and these the two I 
have indicated. I. ' Stanenges/ * Estanges,' ' Stonege/ < Stonoge/ ^ Stoaendge,' 
aU seem to me essentially adjeotival, epithetioa), only in a large and oelleetiTe 
way, as if 'one were to imagine a Greek Xt^/ut, a mass of stonee, after the pat- 
tern of trrt<f>aMa/ia irvpyoiv^ a diodem of towers. II. All the others seem to me 
breathe the idea of * hanging/ and the struoture of the word is that of two 
sabstantiyes in compound state, whereof the fbrmer plays the ac^tetite to the 
latter, M in Stonewall. Bo this seems to be Stdnebanging, sad tfafln Ike ^y 
question is bow is the * banging ' to be understood P Tha m6re arobi- 
tectural and elegant view win readily occur to you, and I suy ye ia ^ I tobobed en 
it before ; but there is one idea, not graeeful certainly, whidk'mighi katre been 
present to the crude mind <A our rough ancestors, and tbit is tfa&s, * Stone- 
Gallows ; ' for, I say it with reluctance, the Saxon word for Oallews wis *■ hen- 
gen*' But then on the other hand they used the word gracefully in ' henge- 
oli^' ruf$ d«p0ntUn9f or hanging cli&" Most Saxon scholars, as far as the 
writer is aware, look with disfavour upon the popular rendering of *' Stoneheoge *' 
into ** hanging stones," like Waco's ** pierres pendues," and consider that the 
VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVI. B 
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2 Sionehenge and its Barrows. 

and raised upon it this remarkable stmcture ; the other the (probably) 
long period during which it must have served as a "locus consecratus** 
to the surrounding people. What may have led to the choice of 
this particular site is not apparent ; but we need no modem Merlin 
to tell us that the work which was here carried out was one which 
must have required much labour^ and must have been the result of 
a very deep religious feeling. It could have been no light fancy 
nor passing impulse which operated as the motive^ power for the 
transport and setting up of these huge stones^ and the conveyance 
hither of others from a great distance; but an earnest and deep-seated 
conviction on the part of the builders that it was their duty in this 
way, and at any cost of time and effort, to construct a fitting temple 
for the worship of their Go4. The same sanctity appears to have 
extended to the plain and hills around. Every elevation within a 
circuit of a mile«and-a-half is crowned with the grave-mounds of 
the distinguished dead, who would naturally wish to be buried near 
to the sacred precincts of this, their holy shrine. The building and 
its surroundings are in perfect harmony. They are as closely con- 
nected as a churchyard is with its church ; and no traces exist, as far 

Saxons meant by it '* stone hanging-places," or '' stone-gallows," from the resem- 
blanoe of the trilithons to snch an instrument of punishment or torture. Mr. Her- 
bert, who says that *' hanging-stones " would have been expressed by the word 
*' Hengestanas," believes that the word is properly '* Stanhengest " as it is called 
by Simon of Abingdon, in his chronicle of the Abbots of that place, (Ussher's 
Brit. Ecoles., p. 228, ed. ii. ; Dugdale cit Gibson's Camden, i., 207, Gough'a i. , 
150,) and that it was so designated, not because Duke Hengest <* there performed 
a desperate act, and was engaged in the bloody scuffles consequent upon it ; but 
because he there ended his days, and was solemnly immolated to the vengeance 
of the successors of 
however, he would 
Transactions, vi., 1( 
Simon of Abingdon's 
He says « We find i 
h^ng^y and signifyio 
the hsng^ signifies \ 
John Lubbock, (Pre 
Anglo-Saxon word * 
the field of stone co£ 
The writer, in hii 
named Stonage, of 
which he has met wi 
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as the writer is aware^ of any early human settlements nearer to this 
^rreat necropolis, than High-Down or Durrington. Here must 
have been the Westminster Abbey, and possibly the Westminster 
Hall, of the people of that day, who occupied the vast down 
tracts of Southern Wilts. Here, at certain sacred seasons, must 
have been solemn gatherings for worship, for debate, and probably 
for amusement in the remarkable circus, which bounds Stonehenge 
to the north. And it would be difficult to believe that this place 
had not been so made use of for a considerable time. Years must 
have been spent in bringing hither and setting up the many and 
great stones of which it was composed, and it must have been a con- 
siderable period during which were being gathered around it the 
nSignificent tumuli, which have been formed with so much care and 
labour. One might fairly fancy that, for two or three hundred 
years, at least, there may have been the peaceful use and enjoyment 
of this holy place. But upon these points men are not agreed. 
There is no " consensus '' of Antiquaries about them. Every kind of 
theory has been proposed, and as regulariy combated. And so it 
will be to the end of time. Each generation considers itself wiser 
than the preceding, and better able to explain those matters which 
to their fathers and grandfathers only appeared more difficult of ex- 
planation as they advanced in their enquiries. And thus it has come 
to pass that more books have been printed about the much-frequented 
Stonehenge than about all the other megalithic structures, col- 
lectively, which the world contains ; and that the literature oi this, 
the best known of them all, would fill the shelves of a small library. 
To the enquirer about Stonehenge it would be a work of time and 
trouble to seek out, in difierent places, and from many volumes, what 
he would be glad to know about it; and the present compilation^ is 

^ The work which the writer, at the request of his Wiltshire ArchsBologioal 
firiendi, has taken in hand, would have been carried out, had he lived, by one, 
who, from long stndy of megalithic structures and tumuli, was eminently 
fitted for such a task. For many years Dr. Thornam had contemplated a 
deteription of Stonehenge ; and as he read, he jotted down references and made 
short extracts, which might be of nse when he was in a position to undertake 
it These memoranda, together with cuttings from newspapers, were most 
kindly given to the writer by Mrs. Thnrnam, and they have been of material 

B 2 
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4 Sionekenge and iU Barrawi. 

u attempt to bring together for the benefit of the members of the 
Wntehire Arch»ological and Natural History Society the more 
important notices, which are descriptive of the structure and its 
adjuncts, and of the views and theories which have been propounded 
respecting it. To one who has made Stonehenge his study it 
will possibly tell nothing with which he is not already familiar ; but 
to others it may be convenient and useful to have in as concise a 
form as possible, a raum^ of what the best authorities on this and 
on similar structures have written respecting it. A series of 
extracts, it is true, is not particularly pleasant reading ; but a man's 
words are the dress of his thoughts, and no one can clothe the ideas 
of another in so suitable a drapery as the author himself, if only those 
ideas are clearly apprehended, and as clearly expressed. 

While the much larger and much older megaUthic structure at 
Abury has been in the shade, and comparatively disregarded, 
Stonehenge has been, for the last 700 years, written about, talked 



•ervioe to him In the compilation of this paper. The Bubject in Dr. Thumam's 

handi, oould not fail of receiving a complete and masterly treatment; bat it 

WM not to be bis work. He jnst lived to complete bis yainable contribntion to 

the Proceedings of the Sooietj of Antiquaries, viz : bis ezbanstive acoonnt of 

" British Barrows, especially those of Wiltshire and tb^ adjoming counties;" a 

work, which must henceforth be the textbook on the subject, and ^lioh 

exhibits in every line the scrupulous care and earnest striving after accuracy ol 

staUment which characterise all that Dr. Thumam wrote. The writer cannot 

but think that the very great amount of research and close attention which 

this work required and received must have contributed, in no slight degree, to 

the sad and sudden termination of his valuable life. He told the writer 

shortly before his decease, that he would never have put his hand to it, had he, 

been aware of the immense amount of labour which it would entail up<m him. 

By Dr. Thumam*s death, the writer lost a much*valued friend and conet- 

pendent of many years standing ; who had given him important a ssi st a nc e ia 

the preparation of his paper on Abury ; and whose pleasant intercourse nerer 

left aught but agreeable recollections behind it The work above mentionedt 

and bis portion of the '* Crania Britannioa," are valuable and important eoa- 

tributions to archsBological literature; while his scientific reports oa the 

treatment of his insane patients in Yorkshire and Wiltshire are highly esteemed 

by his brethren of the medical profeesicm. He will always live in the allecdooats 

remembrance of the writer, who would fain place this stone npon the tMsb of 

his departed friend : 



** Hit Mltm •^fianilmi doBit, tc tuagu tnaai 
Monere,'* 
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aboutj and visited. Poets have sung about its mysterious character 
and origin^ and historians have rehearsed from generation to genera- 
tion the faboloQs narrative set afloat by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Stonehenge has been much indebted to its situation for its celebrity 
and popularity. Unlike Abury, and Stanton Drew, which are in 
decidedly out-of-the-way places, Stonehenge has had the advantage 
of being within a short distance of a cathedral-and-county-town, 
and it has thus acquired an amount of notoriety,^ which,by comparison 
with its seniors, is not altogether deserved. 

It is easier to describe Stonehenge than Abury ; for Stonehenge, 
although a ruin, is a compact one ; whereas Abury is not only of 
much greater area and circumference, but it was approached by a 
long stone avenue of more than a mile in length. Although Stone- 
henge has been much despoiled, it has not been, to anything like the 
same extent as Abury, regarded as the convenient quarry for the 
materials of neighbouring buildings. '^ There is as much of it unde- 
molished,'' says Stukeley, " as enables us sufficiently to recover its 
form, when it was in its most perfect state; there is enough of 
every part to preserve the idea of the whole.'* At Abury, on the 
other hand, the stones comprising the circles and avenue have 
been continually broken up, even when not wanted for building- 
purposes, because they encumbered the pastures, or obstructed the 
plough. Fortunately the village Vandals omitted to fill up the 
boles in which the stones had stood, so that we are still able to assure 
ourselves that there were circles within the large outer one, as des- 
cribed by Aubrey and Stukeley. It is also certain from Aubrey's 
plan ; from the stones which remain ; and from the stones of whose 
removal we have reliable mention; that there was a continuous 
avenue from the large circle to the top of Kennet HilL There must 
always, however, be uncertainty about the (so-called) Beckhampton 
avenue. Good Dr. Stukeley, to whom we owe so much, became 
unfortunately possessed with the ophite theory, and there is too much 



^ Stukeley (p. 10, reprint) speaks of the *< infinite namber of coaches and 
hones, that thro' so many centuries haye been visiting the place erery 
day." 
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6 Sionehenge afid iti Barrows. 

reason to believe that but a few stones on that side of Abuiy were 
available for the vertebrae of his serpent's tail.^ 

Before proceeding to describe the plan of Stonehenge (for which, 
as Sir Richard Hoare says^ the pen most call in the assistance of 
the pencil, for without a reference to plans and views, no perfect 
knowledge can be gained respecting this *' Wonder of the West "), 
it will be best to give a somewhat detailed account of the different 
notices of Stonehenge in medisval and later times. 

Some persons are of opinion that Hecatseus of Abdera, a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and of Ptolemy, made allusion 



* From a letter of Lord Winchelsea's, printed in " Nichols* IHnsiratioos of 
the Literary History of the 18th century," ii., p. 771, and dated July 12th, 
1723, it is evident that Stukeley had, at that early period, made up his mind 
ahoat this Beckampton avenue. In his eommon- place book, folio 1717 — 48, 
lately in the possession of Sir William Tite, at page 73, is '' a rude general 
sketch of the wonderful relique of Anbury, Wiltshire, as it appeared to qb 
May 19, 1719," and then follow Stukeley 's ^f( impressions of it, containing 
nothing noteworthy except the conclusion, viz : '< I believo there was originally 
but one entrance to it." There is the plan of the Kennet avenue, but no indica- 
tion of any other. It is perfectly dear that Stukeley was conversant with all 
that Aubrey had written before him, although, like many other arohsBologists, 
he would not acknowledge the obligations he was under to his predecessor. 
Thomas Heame, who must have been a crusty man, speaks very disparagingly 
of Stukeley as an antiquary. At page 486 of the '* Reliquisa Heamianse," 
(Bliss' edition,) is the following entry : ** 1722. Oct. 9. Dr. Stukley, fellow 
of the Royal Society, is making searches about the Roman ways. He is a very 
fannifull man, and the things he hath published are built upon fancy. He is 
looked upon as a man of no great authority, and his reputation dwindles every, 
day as I have learnt from very good hands." And again, '* 1724. Sep. 10, 
Yesterday in the afternoon called upon me, William Stukeley, doctor of physick, 
whom I had never seen before. He told me he is about printing a little folio 
about curiosities. It is to be entitled • Itinerarium Curiosum' . . . This 
Dr. Stukeley is a mighty conceited man, and 'tis observed by all that I have 
talked with that what he does hath no manner of likeness to the original. He 
does all by fancy." Beame mentions Aubrey twice, but says nothing against 
him. Bishop Warburton considered Stukeley to have in him ** a mixture of 
simplicity, drollery, absurdity, ingenuity, superstition, and antiquarianism." 
lialone says of Aubrey, that ** his character for veracity has never been im- 
peached, and as a very diligent antiquarian his testimony is worthy of 
attention." Toland says " that he was a very honest man, and most accurate 
in his accounts of matters of fact." That he was very credulous we shall find 
from the ready hearing which he gave to Mrs. Trotman's gossip at Stone- 
henge. 
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By William Long, Esq. 7 

to Stoneheng^ in his " History of the Hyperboreans/' J[n this work 
he described them as inhabiting an island as krge as Sicily^ lying 
towards the norths over against the country of the Celts^ fertile and 
Taried in its productions^ possessed of a beautiful climate and enjoying 
two harvests a year. * In this island was a round temple which was 
dedicated to Apollo. If Stonehenge were erected within the three 
hundred years which preceded the Christian era^ it would not have 
been in^ existence when Hecateeus wrote. At all events^ we shall 
never^ from this vague statement, be able to emerge from the region 
of cloodland^ and to take our stand upon '^terra-firma.'' Mr. 
Herbert^ in his '^ Cyclops Christianus '^ has devoted a large portion 
of Section I. to the proof that by this island Britain could not 
possibly have been meant. 

No Roman historian makes^ mention of Stonehenge. 

Neither Oildas^ Nennius,^ nor Bede^ make mention of Stonehenge. 

The Saxon Chronicle makes no mention of Stonehenge. 

Nearly 1200 years of the Christian era roll away befpre the cur- 
tain is raised at all, and we get a peep at Stonehenge under, the 
following brief notice of it by Henry of Huntingdon, who died A~ 
after 1154. He is enumerating the four wonders of England, and 
be makes Stonehenge the second of them — ^' Secundum est apud 
Stanenges; ubi lapides mirsB magnitudinis in modum portarum, 
elevati sunt, ita ut portsB portis superpositas videantur : nee potest 
aliquis excogitare qua arte tanti lapides adeo in altum elevati sunt 



> Biihop Gibson, in his edition of Camden's Britannia, pablished in the year 
1696. says that Stonehenge is mentioned in some manuscript of Nennius. This 
appears to be an error, as no mention is made of Stonehenge in his ** De mira- 
bilibos Britannise Insulie," or in any other part of his '* Historia Britonum." 
Some gloss in some edition must have misled the Bishop.. Nennius does how* 
ever give an aooount in the 48th and 49th chapters of his history of the 
■laughter of the Britons. It ends as follows : '* £t conventum adduxerunt, et 
in unum convenerunt. Saxones autem amicabiliter locuti sunt, et mente interim 
vulpino more agebant, et vir juxta virum socialiter sederunt Et Hengistus, 
liout dixerat vociferatus est. £t omnes seniores, coo., Qnortigemi regis sunt 
jugulati, ipseque solus captus et catenatus est; ao regiones plurimas pro 
redemptione anim» suss tribuit illis, id est Eastsexe, Suthsexe, Midelsexe, ut 
ab illicita oonjunctione ae separaret*" 
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▼el quare ibi constnicti sunt.''^ ^The seoond is at Stanengefl 
(Stonefaenge), where stones of a wopdcrfiil sue have been erected 
after the manner of doorwajs, so that doorway appwstohai^ been 

' raised upon doorway^ nor can any one eonoeiTe >fy what anWch 
great stones have been so raised aloft, or why tfaey^ eie th e iC ^n^ 
strocted.'' At a later period, when the Arehdeaeon of Huntingdon 
was on his way to Rome with Theobald, the newly-consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbory, he met with the work of OeoflSr^ of 
Monmonth at the Abbey of Bee in Nramandy, and abridged it. 
He appears to have adopted Geoffrey's story about Stondioige, as in 
a letter to Warinns Brito he says, '^ Uterpendragon, id est Caput 
Draoonis, jnvenis pneetantissimns filins [nc] scilicet Aorelii Ambrosii^ 
ohoream gigantum attnlit ab Hibemii, qnm nunc Tocatnr Stan- 
henges/' • 

Before the year 11S9, the work of the great Briti^-Mythologist^ 

^ OeoflBrey of Monmonth, had been given to the world. His " Historia 
Britonum is the fonntain-head of legendary British histoiy, and 
poetry, and the sonrce of — 

* whmt rtsovads 
Id tMe or romaoee of Uther't son. 
Begirt with Britiah sad AraMcio Kajgk W 

as well as the original to which we are indebted tor the writings of 
Wace, Layamon, Bobert of Gloucester (the rhyming historian), 
Robert of Bmnne, and many more, — not to moation its inflnence on 
the historical literature of England np to the seventeenth eentnry.^ ' 



* Tho other three things, ** qvm mira vidcatar ia Aaglia,'' are " priaam 
fvidea cet qaod Ten tat egrntitar de cftTtniis itmt ia Moate qai voeotar Pee, 
taoto Tigore at veotee isj^ctaa rrpelkt, et ia eham derotas ptoeal ejieiat. 
Terttaa ert apad Chederhole ; abi eoTitu est sab terri qaaa cam aalti MBpo 
W|,iiii sint^ et iU sagas ^stis tcrrte el ftvsiaa pertraasierintf aaaqasia 
taaea sd ineai erenire potaerant Qaarton eet^ qood ia qaibasdam paitibas 
floviA vidctar devsri do soatibos, et siao »ori per esayos difaadL** 

• Ep. H. Hoot - od eokem Qaibetti Korigeat. ed. Doeherii p. 739, eitod by 
Herbert, CC^ p. 161. 

>Sr Frederick Hidden, oa "The Histom Bntoaas of Geofioy of Mob- 
Atch. loom., ToK XT., p, 299. Gcofioj died ia IIM, barisg been 
»el St. Aasph, 1152. 
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By William Long, Esq. 9 

Dr. Ghiest speaks of it as ^' Jeflfrey's romance^ that unhappy work which 
is everywhere fonnd darkening the pure light of our early history;"^ 
and elsewhere' he says of it, " The history of Jeffrey of Monmouth 
appeared in the middle of the twelfth century, and was denounced 
by the ablest men of the day as an impudent imposture. But it 
was patronized by the Earl of Gloucester, whose vanity it ministered 
to, and the influence of this powerful noble gave it a popularity 
which soon spread throughout Europe. Few of our later historians 
dare to question the truth of Jeffrey's statements; but his history/" ;^, 
is only a larger collection of the legends to which Nennius introduced v^ 
us,' added to and ' embellished ' without scruple, partly from his own 
imagination, and partly, no doubt, from foreign Fources, and im- 
pudently obtruded upon the reader as a translation of a Breton 
original/' * 

The following is Geoffrey's account, which is given in the words of 
Thompson's translation, printed by Sir B. Hoare : '' Aurelius, 
wishing to commemorate those who had fallen in battle,^ and who 

1 *< Welsh and English Rule in Somersetshire after the captore of Bath, 
A.D. 677." Arch. Journal, voL xvi., p. 123. 

*'* Early English settlements in South Britain." Salisbury Yol. of Aroh. 
Institnte, 1849, p. 37. 

* Mr. Ellis, in the mtrodoction to his " Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Boaianoes" discusses the question of Geo£frey of Monmouth's work, and comes 
to the conclusion, that upon the whole there seems to be no good reason for 
rapposing that this strange chronicle was a sodden fabrication, or the work of 
any one man's invention. It rather resembles a superstructure gradually and 
progressively raised on the foundation of the history attributed to Nennius. 

With reference to the story of Merlin and the removal of the stones to 
England, <* if," Mr. Ellis says, (p. 56 of the Introd.) *' as Uwd and some other 
learned men have conjectured, a Oaelic colony preceded the Gymri in the 
possession of Britain, it is not impossible that Stonehenge, and other similar 
monuments, may have been erected by these early settlers, and that the foolish 
story in the text may have been grafted on some mutilated tradition of that 
event" 

* To the great popularity of Geoffrey's History, Alfred of Beverley, whose work 
was oompiled about 1150, bears testimony : '' Ferebantur tune Umporii per ora 
mulUmim narrationes de Historia Britonum, notamque rusticitatis inourrebat, 
qui talinm narrationum scientiam non habebat" 

*The British nobles whom Hengist the Saxon is alleged to have treacherously 
murdered at or near Ambresbury. 
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were buried in the convent at Ambresbury/ thought fit to send for 
Merlin^ the prophet^ a man of the brightest genius, either in pre- 
/ dieting future events, or in mechanical contrivances, to consult him 
on the proper monument to be erected to the memory of the skin! 
On being interrogated, the prophet replied, ^ If you are desirous to 
honour the burying-place of these men with an everlasting monu- 
ment, send for the Giant's Dance, which is in Killaraus [Kildare], a 
mountain in Ireland. For there is a structure of stones there, which 
none of this age could raise without a profound knowledge of the 
mechanical arts. They are stones of a vast magnitude, and wonderful 
^ quality; and if they can be placed here, as they are there, quite 
round this spot of ground, they will stand for ever.' At these words 
Aurelius burst out into laughter, and said, * How is it possible to 
remove such large stones from so distant a country, as if Britain 
was not Aimished with stones fit for the work ? * Merlin having 
replied, that they were mystical stones, and of a medicinal virtue, 
the Britons resolved to send for the stones, and to make war upon 
the people of Ireland, if they should ofier to detain them. Uther 
Pendragon, attended by 15,000 men, was made choice of as the 
leader, and the direction of the whole afiair was to be managed by 
'Merlin. On their landing in Ireland, the removal of the stones was 
violently opposed by one Oillomanius, a youth of wonderful valour, 
who, at the head of a vast army exclaimed, ' To arms, soldiers, and 
defend your country ; while I have life, they shall not take from us 
the least stone of the Oianfs Dance.' A battle ensued, and victory 
having decided in favour of the Britons, they proceeded to the 
mountain of Killaraus, and arrived at the structure of stones, the sight 
of which filled them with both joy and admiration. And while they 
were all standing round them. Merlin came up to them and said, 
* Now try your forces, young men, and see whether strength or art 

■ Sir R. C. Hoore notioes that Geoffi^y of Monmouth *' ooatndiots himself as 
to tho placing of these stones ; for he first sajs that Aurelius intended them as 
a nemorial to those of his subjects who had been slain in the battle with 
Hengist, and who had been buried in the convent at Amesbnrj ; and afterwards 
leils vs, thej were set up round the sepulchre on the mount of Ambrius, which 
plaee (when Sconehenge now stands) is two miles distant from the supposed 
Ate of the eoDTent.'* 
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can do more towards the taking down these stones/ At this word 
they all set to their engines with one accord, and attempted the remo- 
val of the Giant's Dance. Some prepared cables, others small ropes, 
others ladders for the work ; but all to no purpose. Merlin laughed 
at their vain efforts, and then began his own contrivances. At last, 
when he had placed in order the engines that were necessary, he 
took down the stones with an incredible facility, and withal gave 
directions for carrying them to the ships, and placing them therein. 

'* This done, they with joy set sail again to return to Britain, where 
they arrived with a fair gale, and repaired to the burial-place with 
the stones. When Aurelius had notice of it, he sent out messengers 
to all the parts of Britain, to summon the clergy and people together 
to the mount of Ambrius, in order to celebrate with joy and honour 
the erecting of the monument. A great solemnity was held for 
thi^ successive days; after which Aurelius ordered Merlin to set 
lip the stones brought over from Ireland, about the sepulchre, which 
he accordingly did, and placed them in the same manner as they 
had been in the Mount of Killaraus, and thereby gave a manifest 
proof of the prevalence of art above strength.'' 

On the death, of Aurelius, his body was, according to Geoffrey 
(British History, book viii.), buried by the bishops of the country, 
near the convent of Ambrius, within the Giant's Dance, which in 
his lifetime he had commanded to be made. Uther Pendragon 
also, on his death, was carried by the bishops and clergy of the 
kingdom, to the convent of Ambrius, where they buried him with 
r^al solemnity, close by Aurelius Ambrosius, within the Giant's 
Dance. 

This story held its ground for 500 years. 

Dr. Guest writes about it ^ as follows, in the paper before alluded 
to, '* Amesbury signified the burgh of Ambres or Ambrosius. Ac- 
cording to the Welsh triads, it was once the seat of a great monastery. 
The three chief perpetual choirs of the isle of Britain : the choir of 

> Stillingfleet, and Hume after him, considered this story of the massacre of 
the British as an invention of the Welsh to palliate their own weak resistance 
and the rapid progress of the Saxons. Sir F. Palgrave and Lappenberg regarded 
the entire history of Hengest as a fable. 
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Llan ntod Vawr^ in Olamorganshire; the choir of Amhrosios^ in 
Ambreshory; and the choir of Glastonbury. In each of these three 
choirs there were 2400 saints ; that is^ there were 100 for eyeiy hoar 
of the day and night in rotation, perpetuating the praise of Ood 
without rest or intermission/' (Probert Triad, 84.) He continues^ 
" In the older Welsh poems we sometimes find allusions to a conflict 
which appears to have taken place about some nawi, or sanctuary. 
It has been keenly contested that these allusions refer to the massacre 
of the British nobles by Hengest, and that the nawi was the heathen 
sanctuary of Stonehenge. One of the poems which are supposed to 
allude to this subject is attributed to Cukeljrn the Bald, who ac- 
cording to Owen Pugh, flourished in the sixth, and according to the 
compilers of the Arch»ology, in the eighth century. It represents 
Eitol ' excelling in wisdom,' as the chief of this mysterious locality; 
and the structure itself is described as 

' • • • • mar lor 
Mam Pedir pedror 
Mawr oor oyyoeth.' 

' • • • • the wall of the Eternal, 
The qoadraogular delight of Peter, 
The great Choir of the dominion.' 

I would venture to suggest that this celebrated nawt may haye been 
the Christian monastery instead of the heathen temple, and that the 
legend which makes Stonehenge the work of Ambrosius (Gwaith 
Kmrys) may have arisen from his having built or ro-edified one of 
the ' Choirs of Britain ' in its immediate neighbourhood. An at- 
t«tnpt on the part of the invaders to surprise this monastery— 
f/ffibably during one of its great festivals — may have given rise to 
UtM (^bnr^s of a treacherous massacre; and Hengest would naturally 
tiyiur^ in tlio tale, as being the Saxon chief best known to Welsh 
ti$h\t$, Tim niAtty acems to have been a favorite fiction in the sixth 
nuA (Mrviriiih ((mtiirios, for it is also told of the Saxons who invaded 
Thumgin, , , , Ttiere is reason to believe that the choir of 
GlnMli/iil/ury itrtf^ nfittt that of Amesbury was destroyed. The choir 
of AmhrfttiUm wnm iirohMy the monastery of Britain — ^the centre 
from whii.'l4 A^/wmI llm ll«aaings of Christianity and civilization. 
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Around Amesboiy the Briton was fighting for all that was dearest 
to him ; and thus may we account for the desperate resistance which 
enabled him to maintain a weak frontier for nearly sixty years within 
little more than twenty miles of Winchester/^ 

K the massacre at Amesbnry was a massacre of Christians, Stone- 
henge was hardly the kind of monument which would have been 
erected to commemorate their dead by Christian survivors and suc- 
cessors.^ 

Oiraldus Cambrensis (bom 1146— died 1223)^ in his " Topogaphia 
Hibemiffi/' which was completed in 1187, speaking of some large 
stones in the plain of Kildare of a similar character to those now to 
be seen at Stonehenge, relates how the latter had been originally 
brought by giants from the remotest parts of Africa, and set up in 
Ireland, where they were called "Chorea Gigantum/' but that 
according to British history they had been at the instigation of 
Ambrosias brought over by Merlin, to Britain, and set up where 
the flower of Britain had been treacherously slain by the Saxons. 

The writer thinks that we may fairly say, with Leland, '' Fabulosa 
fere omnia de lapidibus ex Hibemift adductis/' 

Wace, who died after 1171, in his Anglo-Norman translation of 
the history of G^firey of Monmouth, under the title of Li Romans 
de Brat, thus speaks of Merlin and Stonehenge (line 8381, Bouen 
ed., 1836) :— 

« £t Merlins les pieres dre9a 

Bnoor ordre et lee aloa. 

Breton let sclent en Bretans 
Cerole dee geani Apeler Earole as gaians ; 

SWnehenge Senhange ont oon en englois, 

Pieres pendnles en firan9ois," 

In '^ Analyse du Roman de Brut '^ by Le Roux de Liney, the 



' On the British Charcb during the Roman period (A.D. 200 — 460), and on 
tke British Church daring the period of Saxon Conqoest (A.D. 450<— 681), see 
Haddan and Stobb's ** Coonoils and Ecdesiastioal Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, yoL i., 1869." The Appendix C. to the first portion, en- 
titled ** Monnmenta] Remains of the British Chorch during the Roman Period," 
and Appendix F, to the second, entitled *' Sepulchral Inscriptions in (Celtic) 
Britain, A.D, 460—700," are particularly interesting. 
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editor of Wace, at page 78, he says " Elles farent condoites dans 
la plaine de Salisbary ou, on les Toit encore. EUes sont appel^es 
Stonehenge en Anglais, et Pienes leY^ en Fran9ai8/' 

Hie lines 17154 — 17513 in Layamon's^ Brat or Chronicle of 
England (Madden's edition, vol. ii., p. 295 — 310, 1847), contain an 
amplified version of the part of Geofirey of Monmouth's history 
which relates to Hengist, Ambrosins, Merlin and Stonehenge. 

Neckham,' in his " De Landibos Divin» Sapientia," lines 728 — 
746, ed. 1863, p. 457, thns describes Stonehenge. The two previous 
lines are descriptive of the baths of Bath : — 

" Admiranda tiM prebet speetaeola tellns 
Bmti; •ommattm teiig«re panoa libet. 

^ Balaea BathoniflB ferventia tempore quoTit 
JEgnM featiaa enpe medentar ope. 

Nobilia eet Iqndum Btmotiira ohcn^ea Oigantom, 
^ Are experto iaum poeqe peregh opus. 
Quod ne prodiret in Inoem segniiiB artem 

Se vireeqae suae consulmsee reor. 
Hoc opus asoribit Merlino gamda fiuna, 

Filia figmenti fabola vaiia relert. 
Dicta oongerie fertor deoorata fuine 

Tellus qua natrit tot Palamedis aves. 






' Layamon wu a priest, and liyed at Endey (Lower Arlej otherwiae Arlej 
Begis), three-and-a-half miles south-east from Bewdley in Worcestershire* 
The sources from which he compiled his work are stated by himself to be three 
in nnmber, yIs., a book in English, made by St. Bede, another in Latin, made bj 
St. Albin and Austin, and a third made by a French Clerk named Waoe, who presen- 
ted It to Qaeen Eleanor (consort of Henry the Second). To the third, viz., the 
Anglo-Norman metrical Chronicle of the fimt, translated from the well-known 
Illsioria BHtonum of Geoffrey of Monmouth by Waee, and completed in the 
ytmr 1 15d, which embraces the History of Britain, fsbnlous or true, from the 
dtittirutsiifm of Troy, and subsequent arrival of Brutus, to the death of King 
(^sdwalladsr, in A.D. 689. Wsce's Brut is comprised in 15,300 lines, whilst 
the piHim of the English versifier extends to nearly 32,250. Sir F. Madden 
(the mil tor of ** I^yamon's Brut," published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
1M7), thinks It most probable that it was written or completed at the beginning 
of the tlilrtssnih century. His langusge belongs to that transition period in 
wtiloh the grouml-work of Anglo-Saxon phraseology and grammar stiU existed, 
although grsduslly yielding to the influence of the popular forms of speech. 

' Ifsokhamf t>orn 1 1 A7, was elected Abbot of Cireneester in 1213, end he died 
at K«m|i««y, ttssr Woro(>»ter, in 1217, and it is said that by direction of his 
friond the bishop, be was burled in Worcester CathedraL 
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Dehino tantum manoB susoepit Hibernia gaadens, 

Nam yirti^ lapidum ouilibet ampla subest. 
Nam respersus aqois magn&m transfudit in illas 

Yim, qua corari BSBpias eeger eget. 
Ufter pendragon hano molem transvexit ad Ambri 

Fines, deyioto victor ab hoste means. 
quot nobiliam, qoot oorpora sanota yirommi 

niio Hengist89 proditione jaoent I 
Interoepta fait gens inolita, gens generosa, 

Interoepta, nimis oredula, oauta minus. 
Sed tone enituit prteolari oonsulis Eldol 

Virtus, qui leto septuaginta dedif 

The history of (Jeoffrey of Monmouth was versified by Robert of 
Gloucester^ who wrote after 1278. These are the last four lines of 
his account of the transfer of the stones from Ireland . — ^ ' 

** Uter the Kynges brother, that Ambrose hette also v .^ vv^'^ 

In another maner name yohose was therto ^ x "^ ^ , * • 

And fifteene thousant men, this dede for to do, ^'^^^^. c^'^ ^^' ' 

And Merlyn, for his quoyntise, thider went also." rvS'"^^ t ' ' 

In vol. ii. of the Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden,^ Monachi 
Cestrensis^ p. 23, ed. 1869, is the following, '^ The secunde (mer- '^ 
uaille) is at Stanhenges, nye to Salisbury, where stones of a grete ^ 
magnitude be exaltede in to the maner of gates, that thei seme as 
gates putte on gates, where hit can not be clerely perceyvede how 
and wherefore the stones were sette there.^' 

In the Eulogium (Historiarum sive Temporis), Chronicon ab Orbe 
Condito usque ad annum Domini MC(X)LXYI., a monacho quodam 
Malmeeburiensi exaratum,* ed. 1860, vol. ii., p. 141, we find the 
following account of Stonehenge, '' Sunt in Britannift fontes caUdi"^ 
morbis mortalium medicinales. Sunt in ea plitta mirabilia7~sunt 
enim apud le Stonheng^ lapides mirse magnitudinis in modum por- 
tarum elevati, nee liquide perpenditur qualiter aut quomodo sunt 
ibi constructi.'' Then we have the old story (p. 280) ''how the 



1 Higden was bom in the latter part of the thirteenth oentury, somewhere 
in the west of England. He took monastic vows about 1299, and died in Maroh, 
1363, and was buried in the Abbey of Chester. 

' Written in the jrear 1372. 
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Britones ntillam &lsain oogitantes, constitaerunt diem amoris in 
civitate Ambri, ubi nunc est le Stonehenge ; " how they were 
treacherously slain, and how Aarelius Ambrosias (pp. 802, 803) 
Yolens hoDorare sepaltorsB locum ubi proceres Britonum Engystus ' 
dolo ceciderat, misit propter choream Gigantum in Hiberniam qui 
earn per artem Merlini attulit, et circa sepulchrum nobilium occis- 
orum statuit choream predictam, qusB nunc vocatur Lapis pendens 



' Dr. Rolleston, in a T>aper on <* The modes of sepaltore observable in late 
Romano-British and early Anglo-Saxon times in this coantry/' points ont, 
from the fact that Anglo-Saxon urns, indicating cremation, had been foond in 
as many as fifteen oounties in England, and that this practice ooald only haye 
been prevalent daring the 150 years intervening between the comings of Hengist 
and of St. Angostine, that we have here a dear proof that the Anglo-Saxons came 
over in great numbers. He says, *< It is the fashion to consider Hengist a 
mythical person, and to disregard alike the story of his landing in Kent, and 
of his being executed at Conisborough, in South Yorkshire. But these 
urns show that men, such as Hengist was, did spread themselves over the very 
area which he is said to have overrun ; possibly not in so short a period as the 
forty years assigned for his exploits, but, what is of greater consequence, 
without giving up the manners and customs and creed of the country whence 
they came, and in which at the present day (see Kemble'sHores Ferales, pi. xxx. 
et passim) we find similar relics to those of which we have been here speaking.'* 
Dr. RoUeston also argues from this prevalence of Anglo-Saxon urn burial over 
such an area and for such a period that the infiuence of the clergy, and of the 
Christian religion, which has always resolutely fought against cremation, must 
have been destroyed. As there is a disposition in some quarters to look f&vorably 
upon the revival of cremation, it may be as well to give the following references 
quoted by Dr. RoUeston, ** Tertullian, A.D. 197, cit. Grimm, Berlin, Abhand, 
1849, p. 207, * Christianus cui cremare not Houit ' ; see also History of Estho- 
nians, as lately as 1210, A.D. ; Grimm, ibid, p. 247 ; Pusey, Minor Prophets, 
Amos, vi., 10, ibique citata ; Kemble * Hora Ferales,' p. 95, * Wherever 
Christianity set foot, cremation was to cease.' " The results of the Tentonio 
invasion of Britain upon its Christianity are forcibly set forth by Dean 
Milman, in his *< Latin Christianity " Book, iv., c. 8, '' Britain was the only 
country in which the conquest by the Northern barbarians had been followed by 
the extinction of Christianity." • . • '* The Saxons and the Anglians, in their 
religion unreclaimed idolaters, knew nothing of Christianity but as the religion 
of that abject people whom they were driving before them into their mountains 
and fastnesses. Their conquest was not the settlement of armed conquerors 
amidst a subject peoplci but the gradnal expulsion — ^it might almost seem, at 
length, the total extirpation— of the British and Roman- British inhabitants* 
Christianity receded with the conquered Britons into the mountains of Wales, 
or towards the borders of Scotland, or took refuge among the peaceful and 
flourishing monasteries of Ireland.'' 
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et Anglice Stonehenges. Post hsdo periit rex veneno apud Wyn- 
toniam^ anno xliiii regni sui. Sepoltos est in csemeterio quod ipse 
pr»paraverat, scilicet^ in&a choream Gigantum. 

Mortuo Aurelio coronatns est Uther firater ejus. Tempore tamen 
Aurelii regis per artem Merlini de Hibemia ducti sunt lapides ills 
(sic) magnffi qusB nunc apud le Stonhenge sitse sunt. In Hibemid vo- 
catsB fuemnt Oigantum ChoresB. Merlinus autem cum primo regi d« 
lapidibus tetigerat rex solutus est in risum^ dicens an lapides Britan- 
niffi tanti valoris essent et tanti pulchritudinis sicut Hibemiffi ? Cui 
respondit Merlinus: Ne moveas rex vanum risum^ quia hseo 
absque vanitate profero. Mystics sunt lapides ills et ad diversa 
medicamina salubres; nam olim gigantes illos asportaverunt ex 
altimis finibus Afiricse^ et posuerunt in Hiberniam dum ibi habitarent; 
erat autem hssc causa : cum aliquis illorum infirmabatur yel vul- 
nerabatur, statim infra lapides confecerunt balneum de herbis et de 
lotione lapidum quia tanti fuerunt medicaminis quod^ lapidibus 
lotis et aqua potata vel in balneum missa^ aegroti yel vulnerati 
statim sauitatem reficiunt. Non enim est ibi lapis qui medicamento 
careat^ steterunt autem in monte Killamo. De lapidibus satis 
est. 

Andrew Borde^ of Phisicke Doctor^ who called himself Andreas 
Perforatum J and whom others called Merry Andrew, "in his fyrst/^-" 
Boke of the Introduction of knowledge ^' (1542), reckons among ^^ 
the wonders of England, " the hot waters of Bath,^^ and tells us that 
" in winter the poore people doth go into the water to kepe themself 
warm, and to g^t them a heate ; ^^ the salt-springs " of the whych 
waters salt is made;^' — the " Stonege'^ on Salisbury Plain, "certayne 
great stones so placed that no gemetricion can set them as they do "^ 
ligQg .'^ €< fossil wood, there is wood which doth turne into stone;'' 
and the royal touch, which " doth make men whole of a syckness 
called the Kynge's evyll.'' See Retrospective Review, vol. i., 
1863, N.S. 

John Hardjmg was an investigator of our national antiquities and 
history, and at length clothed his researches in rhyme, which he 
dedicated under that form to King Edward the Fourth, and with 
the title of " The Chronicle of England unto the reigne of King 

VOL, XVI. — NO. XLVI. C 
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Edward the Fourth in verse" (London, 1548). He thus sings of 

the obsequies of Aurelius Ambrosius :— 

** Within the Giantes Carole, that so then hight. 
The Stone Hengles, that nowe so named bene, 
Where prelates and dukes, erles and lords of might. 
His sepulture to worship there were sene. 
Thus this worthjr Kyng was burjed hy dene, 
That rejgned had that tyme but thirten yere 
When he was dedde and laide so on here." 

And Constantine was : — 

" Buryed at Caroll ne lesse, 
Besyde Uterpendragon full ezpresse 
Arthures fader, of great worthynesse ; 
Whioh called is the Stone Hengles oertayne, 
Besyde Salysbury upon the playne." 

He had previously thus written of the erection of Stonehenge, as 
a monument to the Britons : — 

<* The Kyng then made a worthy sepulture, 
With y* Stone hengles, by Merlins' whole aduise, 
For all the lordes Brytons bye nature, 
That there were slain in false and cruell wise. 
By false Engest, and his feloes ynwise; 
In remembraunoe of his foroasten treason, 
Without cause, or any els enoheson." 

* Leland died in 1552, leaving behind him, amongst other writings, 
'^ Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britanicis/' In this work (voL i., 
p. 42^—48) is an account of Ambrosius Merlin. The following is 
an extract from a translation of it, made by Canon Jackson for Dr. 
Thumam : '' After the death of Vortigem, the Britons plucked up 
fresh courage under a new leader; so much so, that in a short time 
they slaughtered and despatched to the regions below the greater 
part of the Saxons with their chieftain, Hengist; the rest were 
dismissed to slavery and a precarious existence. Then it was that 
Ambrosius b^^n to study the glory of Britain, to restore cities and 
castles, and once more to elevate religion also to its former dignity. 
Amongst other things he was seized with the most generous desire 
of perpetuating the illustrious memory of the British nobles, who, 
whether through the fraud or the valor of Hengist and his party, I 
cannot say — fell on Salisbury Plain/^ Merlin was sent for, and 
'^ began by searching for a bed of stone in large masses, such as 
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tbonnd in Salisbury Plain, and having found one which was both 
near the site fixed upon and was also remarkable for the enormous 
size of its blocks, he immediately collected a number of ' navvies,' 
giving them orders to set to work hard and lay the ground open, 
wide and deep. The men got their tools together, and set to work. 
Bat when they came to raise to the surface the largest of the blocks 
out of its native bed, the ' navvies ' were utterly at a non^plus what 
to do. Then Merlin by his art and skill lent that aid which the 
men's strength could not supply. By wonderful ingenuity that 
seemed altnost inspired, he constructed machines similar to, and 
certainly not less cleverly contrived than those which in his Tenth 
Book on Architecture, Vitruvius attributes to Ctesiphon and 
Metagenes. So superior in difficult undertakings is the mind to 
the body. And now the engines were set up, the work glowed, 
every one being intent upon his own special business. To be brief, 
at least 5C slabs [tabula], of immense size and weight were brought 
to the spot where a large number of the British nobility had been 
put to death. Recourse was again had to genius and machinery, 
for Merlin, having marked out a round place, ordered the stone- 
quarriers to set up those enormous blocks, which were much greater 
in height than in breadth, and to place them in circular form at 
equal intervening distances. His next order was to unite the 
summits of these stones by placing enormous blocks over the vacant 
intervals, so a» to form a crown. Besides these, other stones also 
were set up in the same, or very similar manner, only within the 
area of the outer circle, of which some have fallen through the in- 
joiy of time. The same has also happened to some of the coronary 
stones of the first circle.'' ^ 

' ** About the fetching of them from Ireland, it is all fabulous. For every 
person even of oommon information mnst know that these stones, so large as 
not even to be moved by any mechanism in our unsoieDtifio days, were brought 
by Merlin with marvellous skill and the help of ingenious machinery from some 
neighbooring quarry to the place where they are now the admiration of trayel- 
kn. It would, indeed, have puzzled him to bring them by sea to Amesbury, 
for there is no sea coast within 20 miles of it." From the Latin in Collectaoea, 
ii, by Canon Jackson (WiUs Mag, i., 176), who says, *'It is remarkable that 
though 80 dose to Stonehenge (which, no doubt, he saw), Leland has left no 
deseription of that place or Avebury." 

c2 
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In Polydore Vergil's > English History (edited by Sir Henry Ellis 
for the Camden Society, 1846), is the following: ''The Englishmenne 
after this [defeat of the Saxons and death of Ambrosius, King of 
the Britons] hadd qnietnes, nothinge againste their wills, within vj. 
monethes hairing tj. hundred discommoditees ; the Britons, never- 
theles, intentive to nothings, and the lesse readie to annoye them 
ihrowghe there death of there kinge, for whome, in the meane time, 
in that hee hadde well deserved of the common wealthe, thei erected 
a rioU sepidcher in the fashion of a crowne of great square stones, 
even in that place wheare in skirmished hee receaved his fatall stroke. 
The tumbe is asf yet extante in the diocesse of Sarisburie, neare to 
the village, called Aumsburie/' 

" Polydori Vergilii Anglic® histori© libri xxvii. fol. Basilese, 1567. 
Angli secundum hsec, non inviti quievere, sexcentis intra paucos 
menses affecti incommodis, Britanno presertim nihil moliente, et ob 
mortem sui ducis, minus in malis parato, qui interea duci suo Am- 
brosio de Republica bene merito magnificum posuit sepulchrum, 
factum ad formam coronsB, ex magnis quadratis lapidibus, eo loci, 
ubi pugnando ceciderat, ut tanti ducis virtus ne oblivione eorum, 
qui tunc erant, aut reticentia posterorum insepulta esset. Extat 
etiam nunc id monimentum in dioecesi Sarisberiensi prope pagum, 
quam Amisberiam vocant." 

In the first edition of Camden's «" Britannia " (1686), is the 
following account of Stonehenge : '' Septentriones versus ad vi. plus 



^Polydore Vergil, desoribed by H. Wharton, in his *< Anglia Saora," as " vir 
ondequaqae doetissimos, et Anglioante Historie peritissimus," was bom at 
Urbino in Italy, m the latter half of the fifteenth century, and died 1555. He 
was Archdeaoon of Wells in t508, and was employed by Henry YII. to write a 
history of England. '* His attainments went far beyond the common learning 
of his age. The earlier part of his history interfered with the prejudices of the 
English. He discarded Brute as an unreal personage ; and considered Geo&ey 
of Monmouth's history an heterogeneous mixture of fact and fable, furnishing 
comparatively little which could be safely relied upon as history " (Sir H.Ellis). 
Hence the abuse of Vergil by Leland, Sir H. Savile, Paulus Joyius, Humphrey 
Uuyd, CaiuB, and others, as a disparager of the British Antiquities, a destroyer 
of manuscripts, &o. 

* Camden was bom in London in 1551, and died in 1623. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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rninns a Sarisburift milliari, in ill& planitie^ insana (at Ciceroms 
yerbo utar) conspicitar constructio.^ Intra fossam enim ingentia et 
rudia saxa^ quorum nonnulla xxviii. pedes attitudine, viL latitudinej 
eolligunt^ corona in modo tripliei serie erig^ntur^ quibus alia quasi 
transversaria sic innituntur^ u^ pensile yideatur opus; unde Stone- 
henge nobis nuncupatur, uti antiquis historicis Chorea Gigantum k 
magnitudine. Hoc in miraculorum numero referunt nostrates, unde^ 
yer5 ejusmodi saxa allata fuerint, cum totft regione finitim& yix 
structiles lapides inyeniantur, et qu&nam ratione subrecta^ demi- 
rantur. De his non mihi subtilius disputandum, sed dolentius de- 
plorandum obliterates esse tanti monumenti authores. Attamen 
sunt qui existimant saxa ilia non yiya esse^ id est^ naturalia et excissa 
sed facticia ex aren& purft, et unctuoso aliquo coagmentata. Fama 
obtinet Ambrosium Aurelianum, sive Utherum ejus firatrem, in 
Britonum memoriam^ qui ibi Saxonum dolo, in coUoquio ceciderunt^ 
ilia Merlini mathematici operft posuisse. Alii produnt Britannos 
hoc quasi magnificnm sepulchrum eidem Ambrosio substruxisse eo 
loci^ ubi hostili gladio ille periit^ ut publicis operibus contectus 
essety e&que extructionCj quse sit ad setemitatis memoriam^ quasi 
virtutis ara.'* 

In '' The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine/' by John 
Speedy' 1 627, is a map of Wiltshire, with an engraying of Stonehenge 
in one comer. Ten transom stones are represented in it as in their 
places. The following description is engrayed beneath it : ''This 
ancient monument was erected by Aurelius sumamed Ambrosius, 
King of the Brittaines, whose nobility in raigne of Vortiger (his 
oountryes scourge) about ye yere of Christ 475 by treachery of ye 
Saxons, on a daye of parley were there slaughtered and their bodyes 

' Cieero pro Milone, 20. ** Ante fandam Clodii, quo in fando, propter 
inaanas illas sabstmctiones, facile miUe homintim yersabatnr yalentinm. Edito 
adyersarii atque ezcelso looo superiorem se fore putabat MilO| et ob earn rem 
eun loooiD ad pngnam potissimam elegeratP " 

* John Speed, bom at Farrington, in CheBhire, about 1555, brought up to the 
bndnesa of a tailor, was enabled by the liberali47 of Sir Folk Chreyille to deyote 
hiinself to the study of English history and antiquities. ** Acoording to Tjrrrel 
and Bishop Nicholson, he was the first who, slighting Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other legendaries, commenced at once with solid and rational matter." He 
died in 1629, His history of Great Britain was published in 1614. 
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there interred. In memory whereof this king Aurel caused this 
Trophye to be set up. Admirable to posterityes both in forme and 
qnantitye. The matter thereof are stones of great bignes^ conteyn- 
yng twenty eighte foot and more in length and tenn in breadth^ 
these are set in ye ground by towe imd a thrid laide gatewise over 
thwart fastned with tenons and mortaises wrought in the same woh. 
seeme very dangerous to all that passe thereimder. The forme is 
rounde^ and as it semeth hath been circulated with three rankes of 
these stones^ many whereof are now fallen downe and the uttermost 
standing contayneth in compass three hundred foot by measure of 
assize. They all are roughe and of a graye colour, standing within 
a trench that hath bene much deeper. In this place this forsayd 
King Aurelius with 2 more of ye Britishe Kings his sticcessours 
have beene buryed with many more of their nobilitye and in this 
place under little bankes to this daye are founde by digging bones 
of mighty men and armoure of large and ancient fashion. Not farr 
hence is sene the mines of an ouj<^ fortresse thought by some to be 
built there by the Bomaines when this kingdom was possessed by 
the Emperours.^' 

Speed^s " History of Britain/' second edition, 1672, p. 267, says, 
*' Unto this Aurelius Ambrosius is ascribed the erection of that rare 
and admirable monument, now called Stonehenge, in the same place 
where the Britaines had been treacherously slaughtered and interred, 
whose manner and forme in our draught of Wiltshire wee have in- 
serted. The matter being stones of a great and huge bignesse, so 
that some of them containe twelve tonne in waij 
eight foote or more in length, their breadth seve 
sixteene. These are set in the ground of a g^ood depl 
a roimd circle by two and two, having a third sto 
lesse quantity laid gate-wise over thwarte on their 
with tenons and mortaises, the one into the other; 
seeme so dangerous as they may not safely be ps 
rather for that many of them are fallen downe and th 
of no sure foundation. Notwithstanding at my 
neither saw cause of such feare, nor uncertaintie i] 
^ their numbers, as it is said to be. The stones ar< 
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marbled, wherein g^reat holes are beaten even by force of weather^ 
that serve for ravens and other birds to build in and bring forth 
their young. The ground plot containeth about three hundred foot 
in compasse, in plan almost round, or rather like unto a horse-shoe, 
with an entrance in the east, side. Three rowes of stones seeme 
formerly to have been pitched, the largest outwards and the least 
inwards, many whereof are now fallen downe, but those that stande 
shew so &ire an aspect, and that so farre off, that they seeme to the 
beholders to be some fortresse or strong castle. A trench also is 
about them, which hath beene much deeper, and upon the plaines 
adjoyning many round topped hilles without any . . . trench 
(as it were cast up out of the earth) stand like g^at Hay Cockes in 
a plaine meadow. In these and thereabouts by digging have been 
found pieces of ancient fashioned armour with the bones of men, 
whose bodies were thus covered with earth that was brought thither 
by their well-willers and friends even in their head-peeces ; a token 
of love that then was used, as some imagine. This trophy Aurelius 
Ambrosias (in memorial of the Bs. massacre) created and is worthily 
accounted one of the wonders of this island, and one in the verses 
of Alexr. Necham called the Giant^s Dance, wherein this Ambro- 
sius, &c., &c., as in Oeoffrey.'' 

According to Antony a Wood (AthensB Oxonienses, vol. i., p. 631 ; 
Bliss' ed. ii., p. 659), John Speed, M.A., M.D., bom c. 1695, son of 
the above, an eminent physician, wrote '^ Stonehenge,'' a pastoral 
which was acted before Dr. Richard Bailie, the President, and 
Fellows, of St. John's College, Oxford, in their common refectory, 
at what time the said Doctor was returned from Salisbury afler he 
was installed Dean thereof, 1635. " The said pastoral is not printed 
but goes about in MS. from hand to hand.'' 

Among Dr. Thumam's memoranda for his intended paper on 
Stonehenge is the following: "Nero Caesar, 16jJ4, by the trans- 
lator of Lucius-Florus (Bolton MS. on title) dedicated with leave 
to the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Admiral. [Stukeley and Aubrey 
had their Twining, Inigo Jones his Bolton. — 7.21] Page 181, § 32 : 
" Of the place of Boadicea's buriall • . . Admirable monument 
of the stones npon Salisburie plaine • • . the dimibness of it 
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speakes that it was not the work of the Romans, for they were wont 
to make stones vocall by inscriptions . • . That Stonage was 
a work of the Britaines the rudeness itself persoades • • • plate 
of metal, etc. appertaine to Stonehenge, or as it is more commonly 
named Stonage • . • quotes Geofirey of Monmouth to criticise 

• • • Ambrosius' story alluded to. The mine of the old fortress, 
which survives not far from Stonage also thought by some whom- 
soever to have been ' a Roman Work, afford no cypher for spelling 
out the founders of this stonie marvell . . • The bones of men 
digged up at times neere this place under little bankes, convince it 
to have been sepulchral, but armours of a large and antique fashion, 
upon which the spade and pickaxe are sometimes said to hit doe 
dear the owners of having been in the number of those Britains 
whom pagan Hengist wickedly slew, for they came weaponless. 

. . . My jealousie touching the cause of Stonage, concludes 
not others freedom to censure what they please/' 

In " Annales, or, a generall Chronicle of England,'' beg^n by 
John Stow,^ continued by Edmond Howes (folio, London, 1631), 
we find the following : " Of this Ambrosius, William Malmesbury 
writeth thus: Surely, even then (saith he) the Brytaines had gone 
to wracke, if Ambrosius, who onely and alone of all the Romanes, 
remained in Biytaine, and was Monarch of the Realme after Vortiger, 
had not kept vnder the proud Barbarians, with the notable travaile 
of the warriour Arthur. Now it followeth in Gteffrey, that this 
Ambrosius caused Churches to be repaired, which had been spoiled 
by the Saxons : he caused also the great stones to bee set on the * 
Plaine of Salisbury, which is called Stonehenge, in remembrance of 

1 John Stow, bom in London, about 1525, was brought up by his father as a 
tailor, but took to antiquarian researches. His ** Summarie of the Englyshe 
Chronicle " was compiled at the instance of Dudley, Barl of Leicester, and was 
published in 1565, and afterwards continued by Edmond Howes. His ** Survey 
of London " appeared in 1598. " From his papers Edmond Howes published a 
folio volume, entitled ' Stop's Chronicle,' which does not however contain the 
whole of that ' far larger work,' which he had left in his study,, transcribed 
for the press, and which is said to have fallen into the possession of Sir Synmods 
D'Ewes. He died, afflicted by poverty and disease, in 1605, at the age of 
eighty. He was a correct and lealous antiquary, and a sincere lover of truthy 
who never would be satisfied without a recouria to original documents." 
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the Biyiaanes that were elaine and buried there, in the ndg^e of 
Vortiger, at the banquet and communieation of Hengist with the 
Saxons. This aneient Monument is yet to be seen, and is a number 
of stones, rough, and of a gray colour, 25 foote in length, and about 
10 foot in breadth, they are ioyned by two and two together, and 
every couple sustaineth a third stone lying overthwart, gatewise, 
which is fastened by the meanes of tenons that enter into mortaises 
of those stones not closed with any cement. It appeareth that there 
halh beene S ranks going round as circles one within another : 
whereof the vttennost and largest containeth in compasse 300 foote, 
but the other ranks are decayed, and therefore hard to reckon how 
many stones there be. 

''The Chronicles of the Britaines doe testifie, that whereas the 
Saxons, about the yeere of our Lord 450, had slaine 480 of the 
Britaines Nobility by treason, and vnder colour of a treaty, Aurelius 
Ambrose now King of theBritainesdesirous to continue their memory 
with some worthy monument, caused these stones to be set vp in a 
place of their murther and buriall, the which stones had beene first 
brought from Afirik into Ireland, and placed on mount Killare, 
and from thence by the industrious meanes of Merlin, were convayed 
to this place to the aforesaid end. There are about this place 
certaine little hils, or banks, vnder the which are found sometimes 
bones of big men, and pieces of armour : also not far from thence, 
remaine old ruines of the manner of a fortresse, which the Romanes 

(as it is not vnlike) did build there in times past 

Aurelius Ambrose being poysoned, dyed, when hee had raigned 35 
yeeres, and was buried at Stoneheng^, then called Chorea Gigantum.^' 

Thomas Fuller,' in chapter 26 of the first book of the " Church 
History of Britain'' (1656), gives the following account of Stone- 
henge : '' It is contrived in form of a crown, consisting of three 
circles of stones set up gate-wise; some called 'corse-stones,' of 
12 tons, others called ' cronets,' of 7 tons' weight (those haply for 

'Dr. Thomas Fuller, the eminent historian and divine, died in 1661. He 
was the author of *' the Worthies," ** the Church History of England," '* History 
of the Holy War," eto. He was a man of '* quaint oonoeit," and had snoh a 
memory that he ooold redte a sermon verbatim after he had heard it once. 
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greater, and these for inferior officers) ; and one stone at a distance 
seems to stand sentinel for the rest. It seems equally impossible, 
that they were bred here, or brought hither; seeing (no navigable 
water near) such volmninoos bulks are unmanageable in cart or 
waggon. As for the the tale of Merlin's conjuring them by magic 
out of Ireland, and bringing them aloft in the skies (what, in 
Charles's Wain ?) it is too ridiculous to be confuted. This hath put 
learned men on necessity to conceive them artificial stones, con- 
solidated of sand. Stand they there, in defiance of wind and weather 
(which hath discomposed the method of them), which, if made of 
any precious matter (a bait to tempt avarice), no doubt long since 
had been indicted of superstition ; whereas, now they are protected 
by their own weight and worthlessness.'' 

King James I. visited Stonehenge in 1620, and was so much in- 
terested in it that he desired Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect, 
'' to produce out of his own practice in architecture, and experience 
in antiquities abroad, what he could discover concerning this of 
Stonehenge.'' 

The enquiring and somewhat sceptical spirit of the seventeenth 
centuiy would not be satisfied with the British myths ^ about 



' Lady Yemey well says in her paper on the '* Old Welsh Legends and Poetry" 
in the *< Contemporary Review," for Febraary, 1876 : ** The chief drawback to 
the study of Welsh legend has been that, as a German author observes, ' most 
old Cambrian writers have been utterly destitute of all capacity for historical 
criticism.' In the pre-sdentfic ages of literature they went even beyond the 
limits of decent self-glorification in which all nations thought it patriotic to in- 
dulge. * Welsh was the language in which Adam made love to Eve/ ' If 
two children were shut up so that they never heard any language spoken what- 
ever, they would be found to speak Welsh.' Their early histories are not 
satisfied with Brut, who confronts us in all our early English accounts, but go 
back to Annun of Troy, ' a second son,' * a hero,' who * was the first king of 
Cambria,' * his identity with Eneas cannot be doubted.' . • . Although the 
Welsh pedigree is probably fabulous which mentions casually some time after 
its opening, that ' about this time the creation of the world took place,' yet Noah 
was only one of the long line of ancestry which headed the trees of families^ 
with any respect for themselves or their descent, while Arthur, Yortigem, and 
Madoc were showered in ad hbitum,** • • • ** The antiquity of Welsh poetry 
and legend has been, no doubt, greatly exaggerated, and if the time and trouble 
spent in absurd speculations oonoeming the Druids, attempts to evolve all the 
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Stonehenge^ and we accordingly find Inigo Jones breaking 
away from them in the direction of the Romans, Charlton in 
that of the Danes, and Aubrey in that of the Druids ; > and 
Samuel Daniel, the poet, (1579 — 1619) writing thus impa* 



gods and godiesset of Greeoe oat of rude hints oonoeming Hn and Ceridwen, 
or in trying to prore the affinity between Hebrew and Welsh, had been need in 
sifting the historical evidence, and the allnsions contained in the poems, some 
order would by this time have been worked out of the chaos of words. These 
ksTC often been pat together, says Zenss, from older poems, without under- 
standing them, or they hare been written down from oral recitation without 
connection or meaning. It has already been seen what light can be thrown 
upon them by Mr. Nash, though in rather a merciless spirit for the feeling of 
legendary lore. Their interest is often great, as traces of extremely early 
manners and customs are to be found in the stories, triads, and the histories of 
sunts. Their present form dates from M88. of the twelfth and thirteenth oen- 
tories, but many of the materials from which they have been compiled, even if 
the exact words have not suryived, have clearly come down from very rude ages.'' 

' As many persons still talk glibly about Druids, and others, (like the Director 
Qsneral of the Ordnance Survey), write about their connection with Stonebenge, 
M if it were " a matter of course," the writer would venture to commend to 
oonnderation the following words of one of the most distinguished modem 
writers on race and language : *< Druids are never mentioned before CtBsar. 
Few writers, if any, before him were able to distinguish between Celts and 
Oermans, but spoke of the barbarians of Gknl and Germany as the Oreeks spoke 
of Scythians, or as we ourselves speak of the negroes of Africa, without dis- 
tingabhing between races so different from each other as Hottentots and Kafirs* 
Cnsar was one of the first writers who knew of an ethnological distinction 
between Celtic and Teutonic barbarians, and we may therefore trust him when 
he says that the Celts had Druids, and the Germans had none. But his further 
statements about these Celtic priests and sages are hardly more trustworthy than 
the account which an ordinary Indian officer at the present day might give us 
of the Buddhist priests and the Buddhist religion of Ceylon. Cnsar's statement 
that the Druids worshipped Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva, is of 
the same base metal as the statements of more modem writers, — that the Budd- 
hists worship the Trinity, and that they take Buddha for the Son of God* 
Casar most likely never conversed with a Druid, nor was he able to control, if 
he was able to understand, the statements made to him about the ancient priest- 
hood, the religion and literature of Gaul. Besides, CsBsar himself tells us very 
little about the priests of Gaul and Britain ; and the thrilling accounts of the 
white robes and the golden sickles belong to Pliny's * Natural History ' (xvi., 
c 44), by no means a safe authority in such matters. We must be satisfied, 
indeed, to know very little about the mode of life, the forms of worship, or the 
mysterious wisdom of the Druids and their flocks." — Max Muller's ** Cldpsfrom 
a German Workshop/' vol. iii., p. 250. 
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tientiy about the legendary tales which had till then prevailed :— 

'* And whereto serves that wondrous trophy now, 
That on the goodly plain near Wilton stands P 
That hnge dumb heap, that oannot tell us how. 
Nor what, nor whenoe it is, nor with whose hands, 
Nor for whose glory it was set to show, 
How much our pride mocks that of other lands. 

Whereon when as the gazing passenger 

Hath greedy look'd with admiration. 

And fain would know its birth, and what it were, 

How there erected, and how long agone ; 

Inquires and asks his fellow-traveller. 

What he hath heard, and lus opinion I 

Then ignoranoe, with fabulous discourse, 
Bobbing fair art and cunning of their right. 
Tells how those stones were by the devil's force, 
From Africk brought, to Ireland in a night: 
And thence to Britannic, by magick course, 
From giant's hands redeem'd by Merlin's sleight: 

And then near Ambry plac'd in memory 
Of all those noble Britons murder'd there, 
By Hengist and his Saxon treachery, 
Coming to parle in peace at unaware. 
With this old legend then, credulity 
Holds her content, and closes up her care." 

Before farther mention of Inigo Jones^ worh^ which was published 
from his " few indigested notes/' by his friend John Webb, in 1655, 
it may be as well to give the slight notices of Stonehenge given by 
John Evelyn, and Samuel Pepys, in their diaries. 

The former gives the following account of his visit on the 22nd 
Joly, 1654 : ''We departed [from Salisbyry] and dined at a farm 
of my uncle Hung^rford's, called Dameford Magna, situate in a 
valley under the plain, most sweetly watered, abounding in trouts 
catched by spear in the night, when they come attracted by a light 
set in the stem of a boat. After dinner, continuing our return, we 
passed over the goodly plain, or rather sea of carpet, which I think 
for evenness, extent, verdure, and innumerable flocks, to be one of 
the most delightful prospects in nature, and reminded me of the 
pleasant lives of shepherds we read of in romances. Now we were 
arrived at Stonehenge, indeed a stupendous monument, appearing 
at a distance like a castle; how so many and huge pillars of stone 
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should have been brought together, some erect, others transverse on 
the tops of them, in a circular area as rudely representing a cloister 
or heathen and more natural temple, is wonderful. The stone is so 
exceedingly hard, that aU my strength with a hammer could not 
break a fragment, which hardness I impute to their so long exposure. 
To number then! exactly is very difficult, they lie in such variety of 
postures and confusion, though they seemed not to exceed 100 ; we 
counted only 95. As to their being brought thither, there being 
no navigable river near, is by some admired ; but for the stone, 
there seems to be the same kind about 20 miles distant, some of 
which appear above ground. About the same hills, are divers 
mounts raised, conceived to be ancient intrenchments, or places of 
burial, after bloody fights. We now went by the Devizesj a reason- 
able large town, and came late to Cadenham.^' 

Pepys was there on the 11th June, 1668: '^ Thence [that is 
from the Cathedral] to the inne ; and there not being able to hire 
coach-horses, and not willing to use our own, we got saddle horses, 
very dear. Boy that went to look for them, 6^. So the three 
women behind W. Hewer, Murford, and our guide, and I single to 
Stonehenge, over the Plain and some great hiUs, even to fright us. 
Come thither, and find them as prodigious as any tales I ever heard* 
(^ them, and worth this journey to see. God knows what their use 
was ! they are hard to tell, but yet may be told. Gave the shepherd- 
women, for leading our horses. Ad" 

To *' the Most Notable Antiquity of Great Britain, vulgarly called 
Stone-heng, on Salisbury Plain, restored, by Inigo Jones, Esq., 
Architect-General to the late King,^^ (1655,) is prefixed the 
following preface, signed "J. W.^^ (John Webb.) "This dis- 
course of Stone-Heng is moulded off and cast into a rude form, 
from some few indigested notes of the late judicious architect^ 
the Yirtruvius lof his age, Inigo Jones. That so venerable an 
antiquity might not perish, but the world made beholding to 
him for restoring it to light, the desires of several of his learned 
friends have encouraged me to compose this Treatise. Had he sur- 
vived to have done it with his own hand, there had needed no 
apology. Such as it is, I make now yours. Accept it in his name 
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from J. W." The portion of the work for which Jones was 
responsible was very small. The peculiarities of his plan are 
that he gives three entrances^ and that he makes the two 
inner portions of the stmctnre of an hexagonal form. The results 
of his enquiry are as follows : " I suppose I have now proved from 
authentic authors^ and the rules of art^ Stonheng anciently a Temple 
dedicated to Cselus [by some authors called Celum^ by others' 
Uranus, from whom the ancients imagined all things took their 
beginning^ built by the Romans ; either in, or not long after those 
times [by all likelihood] when the Roman eagles spreading their 
commanding wings over this island, the more to civilize the natives^ 
introduce the art of building amongst them, discovering their 
ambitious desire, by stupendous and prodigious works, to eternize 
the memory of their high minds to succeeding ages/' 

Dr. Charleton,^ in a fulsome dedication to King Charles II., of 
his ''Chorea Oigantum,'' or the most famous antiquity of Great 
Britain, vulgarly called Stoneheng, standing on Salisbury Plain 
restored to the Danes,'' (1663,) has the following paragraph, which 
will sufficiently explain his views : " Having diligently compared 
Stone-heng with other antiquities of the same kind, at this day 
standing in Denmark, and finding a perfect resemblance in most, if 
not in all particulars, observable on both sides ; and acquainting 
myself moreover with the uses of those rudely-magnificent structures, 
for many hundreds of years together; I now at length conceive it 
to have been erected by the Danes, when they had this nation in 
subjection ; and principally, if not wholly, designed to be a Court 
Boyal, or Place for the Election and Inauguration of their Kings ; 
according to a certain strange custom, yet of eldest date, most 



1 Dr. Charleton (1619— 1707} was the son of a dergjman of Sbepton Mallet, 
amd physician in ordinary to King Charles I. and afterwards to King Charles 
n. "He was very eminent in his profession, and lived to an advanced age ; 
bnt by reason of some imprudent management was obliged to retire from his 
family to one of those islands, whioh are the remains of our French oonqaests ; 
and there he passed the residne of his days in obscurity and want." It appears 
to have been under the inflnenoe of Glaus Wormius that the Doctor wrote bii 
work, ascribing the oonstmotion of Stonehenge to the Danes. 
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sacred esteem^ and but late discontinaaiice, among that martial 
people.'* He is very rough in his criticism of Webb's book, and 
Webb rejoined in ''a Vindication of Stone-heng restored" (1664). 
The three works were printed together in one volume in 1725, and^ 
apart from their theories, are not without a considerable amount of 
interest to the antiquarian reader. 

Bishop Gibson published an edition of " Camden's Britannia/' 
in 1695 in English. He does not agree with Inigo Jones, in 
thinking that the Romans, nor with Dr. Charleton, in thinking 
tiiatthe Danes, were the builders of Stonehenge; but says; ''I 
should think one need make no scruple to affirm that it is a 
British monument : since it does not appear, that any other nation 
had so much footing in this kingdom, as to be authors of such a 
rude and yet magnificent pile." He appears to have adopted Inigo 
Jones' description of Stonehenge, with its errors. 

In Aubrey's * " Hypomnemata A." is the following extract from 
England described, by Edward Leigh, Esq., 8vo., folio 205, 1659 : 
^ About six miles from Salisbury in the plaines before named (they 
are but rarely inhabited, and had in late time a bad name for Rob- 
beries there committed) is to be seen a huge and monstrous piece of 
•oor old bisfto- worke Stonehenge.'^ Within the circuit of a Ditch 
Its guBtniiiM cbo- there are erected in manner of a crown in three ranks 
otaSS^S^i^ or courses one within another certain mighty and un- 
•oiiBtijiiicBrMkoB wrouirht stones, whereof some are eifi:ht and twenty 

this for ont of our -& ^ "O ^ 

BirMtoB. foot high, and seven foot broad; upon the heads of 

which others like overthwart peeces doe bear and rest cross-wise, with 
small tenants and mortises, so as the whole frame seemeth to 
hang." 



^ It is quite nnneoessary to say anything more in a note abont John Aubrey, 
than that bis name baa, by means of Mr. Britton's memoir, and Canon Jaokson'a 
life ( WilUhire Magaune, yoL iv.}, togetber witb tbe valuable and inter- 
eating volume entitled " Wiltshire Collections,*' beoome a household word with 
Wiltsbiremen. 

It is much to be regretted tbat nothing has yet been heard of " Hypom- 
nemata Antiquaria B." It is exceedingly unlikely tbat tbis MS. should 
bave been destroyed. 
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The following is Aubrey's account of Stonehenge from his ^ 
umenia Britannica/' vol. i. : ''Templa Dmidam. 

Of Stoneheng. 

MdBL Hie In- I am now come to Stonehenge one of our Ei 
8taiiadf»(i)8t0iiM wondcrs^ that hath been the subject of so much | 
i^bSa^iT'tbt course, the Prospect whereof I give in Plate VI-j 
S?^T\^ the Ichnographic double, in Plate the VII^, a 
hath now booffat ouc being that of Mr. Inigo Jones in Mr. 

the Inheritanoe of ^ ^ 

Hhowitifwrittin Stonehcug restored, being an handsome harmon 
Mtf ' figure : but the cell is absolutely false : the other | 

2) being that which I tooke myselfe from the place, and aocordii 
y* truth. 

'^ A. A. A. is the circular trench, which should have been distant 1 
the Center an hundred foot by the scale, had there been space eno 
and is made by him perfectly circular, whereas in trueth it is 

'' The three entrances here are supposed by him to be in y* angM 
an equilaterall Triangle, whereas indeed they are in the angles i 
Scslenum. 

'' C. the Worke itselfe. b. b. b, b. b. what Mr. Jones calls 1 
celle: which he hath here protracted in the forme of an He 
whereas it should be as fig. 8'. 

'' Fig. the 2' is the Remains of it as it is now. 
. '* Had this been a Worke of the Romans, certainly they wo 
have made this celle of some harmonicall figure ; the Ruines of 1 
doe deerly enough shew (without further demonstration) that 
could neither be a Hexagon, or heptagon : nor can all the angles 1 
forced to touch a circle. 

" From to in fig. 2* is fourty five foot. The intervall ^ I 
three yards + the intervall of y* coupled stones S one foote. 

'' The distance between the celle and the greater outer circle i 
stones is twenty one foote. 

'' ■ ■ ■ : these marks signify the picked stones about five 
high, and whereas in this Diagram they are sett in the middle 1 
tween the greater circle and the hexagon: they are distant firom 1 
great circle but six foot and }. These picked stones ■ ■ wit 
fig 2% are not a yard distant from the coupled stones. 
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'' Prom the circular Trench to the great circle of stones is thirty 
five yards. 

''The Diameter of the great circle of stones is thirty two 
yards i. 

" ^ he sapposes an altar-stone ; here are stones falPn down, this 
supposed Altar being one of them. Perhaps they used no Altar, for 
I find the middle of these monuments voyed. 

" The heighth of the outer circular stones in fig 1 four yards. The 
breadth of them two yards, the thicknese of them one yard. 

" The heighth of the upright stones (of the Celle, as he calles it) 
eighteen foot ^ halfe a yard. The breadth of them two yards, 
thicknesse one yard. 

" The transome stones (or stones that lye over) fig 2 thick one 
yard, and about a spanne more. 

" In Plate Vllth the two great stones marked a, w, one whereof 
(sc: to,) lieth a good way oflF, north eastward from the circularish 
bank, of which there hath not been any notice taken : but I doe 
guesse it to be material 1, and to be the remaines of the avenue, or 
entrance to this Temple ; which will appeare very probable, by com- 
paring it with the Temples of Anbury, Kynet, and ye Wedding at 
Stanton-Drew, one of the stones hath a mark or scratch how deep 
it should be sett in the earth. 

" b b b &c. little cavities in the ground, from whence one may 
well conjecture the stones c, c. were taken, and that they did stand 
round within the Trench (ornamentally) as at Anbury. 
^* a a a signifie pathes worne by Carts, 
"o the Bank. 
"jtheDitchor Grafie. 

" The pricked lines from the stones a to <^ signifie the imaginaria 
Walke of stones which was there heretofore. 

•'In Plate VIII fig i^ w is a Pitt which the Duke of Buckingham 
FromMn.Trotmui. Ordered to be digged', when King James the first 
was at Wilton : at which time, and by w'** meanes, the stone 
twenty one foote long (now out of the earth) reclined by being 
under -digged. \_x in fig. 2 and z in the Prospect, plate the 
Vlth.]'' 

VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVI. D 
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This description of Stonehenge is supplemented by am Appendix.^ 

A Review of Stonehenge by J. A. 
"This ancient monument of Stoneheng Caxton' reckons the 
second Wonder of England. It stands within the Panne of West 
Amesbury, being part of the Inheritance of the wife of . • . Lord 
Ferrars, of Chartley, who was daughter and heir of Lawrence 
Washington, Esq. Upon what ground the writers call it Stoneheng, 
I cannot telL I have not seen the old Deeds ' of this Estate : but 
by the neighbourhood it is called Stonedge {%) stones set edgewise. 
*' In the first part of this Discourse I have sett downe only the 
schemes of this Antiquity, because I would not perplex and confound 
it with story. But having gone through that part which is com- 
parative, I now come to the Historical, and Traditional part. It 
hath been toucht at by severell Fennes, Historians and Poets. 

sir Philip Bjd" < Neer Wilton sweet, huge heapes of stones are found, 
Myinhissonntu. But 10 oonfos'd, that neither any eie 

Can oonnt them just, nor reason reason try 
What force them brought to so unlikely ground.' 

" But this is a Poeticall excursion. 

See Drayton's PolyolbionwithMr.J.Selden'snoteswhichinserthere. 
[Here follows a long extract from Caxton's Chron., cap. lix., with 
the history of Ambrosius, Hengist's massacre of the Britons, and 
the transportation of the stones from Ireland.] 

" The Tradition amongst the common people is that these stones 
were brought from Ireland as aforesayd by the conjuration of 
Merlin (brother of Uter Pendragon) whereas indeed they are of 
the very same kind of stones with the Ghrey Weathers about fourteen 

^ Aubrey has here inserted an extract — ex libris antiquis abbatin Bathoniensb 
" which Mr. Leland perused and quoted." It is very similar in substance to 
the extract given above from the ** £ncomum Historiarum." 

• Note by Aubrey. — W. Caxton, part ii., cap. iiii. " Of MenraiUes and 
Wonders." The second is at Stonehenge besides Salisbury. Ther ben greta 
stones and wonder huge and ben rered on heygh as it were gates so that 
ther semen gates sette upon othir ^ates. Netheles it is not knowen derely nor 
apperoeyued how and wherfore they ben so arered and so wonderfully honged.** 
W. Caxton was a printer, temp. Hen. YI., in Westminster Abbey Church. 

'Note by Aubrey —November 7th, 1689. Mr. Baynham, of Cold Ashton, 
(Gloc.) was steward to Lawrence Washington, Esq. ; he tells me that he hat 
seen the original grant of Little Amesbury and fiulford, from William th« 
Conqueror, a little deed. 
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miles off.: that tract of ground towards Marleborough (from hence) 
being scattered over with them greater and lesse (as by a Vuloano) 
for about twenty miles in compasse. They are so hard that that no 
toole can touch, and take a good polish : some are of a dirty redj 
some dusky white, some perfect white, and I have seen some few 
blew, of the colour of deep blew marie ; but generally they are 
whitish, they lye above the surface of the earth ; they say that 
Porphyry is not drawn out of Quarries, but lies above ground after 
this manner. 

'' But the stones of this monument (as likewise the Greyweathers) 
time and the weather have tumd of a gray colour, as it doeth also 
the Flints that have been broken by the plough. Severall of the 
hi^ stones of Stonehenge are honycombed so deep that the Stares 
doe make their nests in the holes ; whether these holes are naturall or 
artificial I cannot say. The holes are towards the tops of the 
jambe-stones. This did put me in mind, that in Wales, they do call 
Stares Adar y Drudwy, sc: Aves Druidum, and in the singular 
number ADerin y Drudwy, sc: Avis Druidum. The Druids might 
make these holes purposely for their birds to nest in. They are 
loquacious Birds, and Pliny lib: Hist. Nat. teUs us of a stare that 
could speake Oreeke. 

''The inhabitants about the Amesburies have defaced this 

piece of enUqnitj 

♦Mn. Trotmaa monumcut siucc my remembrance sc, one large stone 

«r Hehopeume. esrried 

was taken away to make a Bridge.f 

'^ It is generally averred hereabouts that pieces (or powder) of 
these stones putt into their WeUs, doe drive away the Toades, with 
which their wells are much infested, and this course they use still. 
It is also averred that no Magpye, Toade, or Snake was ever seen 
here : but this is easy to be believed : for birds of weake flight will 
not be beyond their power of reaching some Convert for fesr of 
their enemies Hawkes and Ravens ; whereas no Convert is neer a 
mile and a halfe of this place. As for the Toades they will not goe 
beyond a certain distance from the water by reason of spawning, 
and Snakes and Adders doe love convert. 

''The inscription in lead found at Stoneheng, which Mr. Lilly 

d2 
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the Schoolmaster and Sir Thos. Eliot eoald not read^ might be made 
by the Druides, who though they used the Greeke character, it 
might be as much disguised and different from what is now in use 
as it is in the Sclavonique by the Russians, which a critick in Greeke 
is not able to read. 

" Mr. Inigo Jones saieth that he found a Thuribulum or some 
such like vase lyeing three foot within the ground. I think it was 
in the Pitt. Plate viii., fig. 2*. 

" George Duke of Buckingham, when King James the first was 
at Wilton did cause the middle of Stoneheng to be digged, and 
there remains a kind of pitt or cavity still ; it is about the bignesse 
of two sawe pitts. But there is no signe of an Altar stone, as is 
mentioned in Stoneheng Restored. 'Tis true near to the pitt doe lie 
three rude roundish stones, which are frustums. [In plate vjii., »., 
is this pitt. 

"The Stone that fell downe 21 foot long is x in fig. 2^ and in 
the prospect it is j Plate the Vlth.] And this undeNdigging 
was the cause of the falling downe or recumbency of the great 
stone there, twenty one foot long. He also caused then a Barrowe 
(or more than one) to be digged, where something was found, but 
•The wife of Mr. what it was Mrs. Mary Trotman,* who lived then at 
Anthony Tiotman: ^j^^ YntmQ of Wcst Amcsbury to which this monu- 
ment belongs, (to whom I am obliged for her very j^ood information 
of this place) hath forgot. She told me that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham would have given to Mr. Newdich, (then Owner of this place) 
any rate for it, but he would not accept it. 

" Here is a good account of Mrs. Trotman's lost by wett & 
time . . . Here were also then found Stagges-homes a great 
many. Batter-dashers,* heads of arrowes, some pieces of armour 
eaten out with rust, bones rotten, but whether of Stagges or men 
they could not tell. 

*' Philip Earle of Pembroke (Ld. Chamberlayne to King Charles 

* For the meaning of this ourioos word, which puzzled Sir R. Hoare, see 
Canon Jackson's note on p. 9 of '* Wiltshire Collections." The Canon thinks 
that they were a kind of war olah, like the crest of the Bathurst family. A 
copy of Aubrey's drawing of a " Batter-dasher " is given on the second plate of 
Illustrations of. Stouehenge from the " Monumenta Britaunica." 
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the First) did saj, that an Altar Stone was found in the middle of 
Fttm ye «▼«- the Area here : and that it was carried away to St. 

end Kandftl Caldi- -^ 

cot, D.D. his L^ James' (Westminster)^ and he also sad, that upon 
Bisbopstone. '^ the dig^ng of the Duke of Buckingham, were found 

heads 

liere Stagges-homes and Bull's homes and Charcoales. 

" One of the great stones that lies downe, on the west side, hath 
a cavity something resembling the print of a man's foot : concerning 
which the Shepherds and Countrey people have a Tradition (w**. 
many of them doe stedfastly believe) that when Merlin conveyed 
these Stones from Ireland by Art Magick, the Devill hitt him in the 
heele with that stone, and so left the print there. 

'' I am now of the opinion that the east vacuity in Plate VIII 
fig. E** did containe only one J^ and no more ; it may well enough 
agree with the paces and interstices, viz., intervall four paces and 
Q^ five : as also with the distance of the Pilasters ■ ■ ■ . 

" The three stones which Mr. Inigo Jones would have to be angles 
of an equilateral triangle, are the angles of a Scalenum. The great 
one (fig. 6) answereth to fig 7th in the Walke or Avenue. The other 
two are but about six foot high and went round (within) the circular 
Banke, as they doe at Anbury; witnesse yet three pittes or 
signes of them, where the stones were heretofore pitcht and equi- 
distant : which is Jf good Remarque. 

" 'Tis strange to see how Mr. Camden, Dr. Hakewell in his 
Apologie with severall others (even Dr. Robt. Plot) should imagine 

tis ftpparent eerUinlj 

that these stones are artificial!.: they are thestones of theGrayweathers, 
distant from hence not above fourteen miles, where there are thousands 
of such stones to be drawn out of the earth. They were brought hither 
upon Howlers, and, on the Downes,one may plainly enough yet disceme, 
where these vast stones of Anbury and Stoneheng were drawn-out : and 

use 

some, not being big enough for their purpose, doe lie on the brink of the 
pitts still . Perhaps the holes where the stares doe nest might induce Dr. 
Hakewell to believe them to be factitious ; but had he tried them 
with a toole, he would quickly have been undeceived, and would 
liave found them to have been of the same colour {i — reddish generally) 
. and hardnesse as are the Gray-weathers. 
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'' As I remember there is a great stone that lies in the water at 
Fighelden as left by the way to Stonehenge : another is somewhere 
on the Downes which rests on three low stones as a Snffiilciment 
as in order to be carried away, w'*' Dr. Charleton shewed his 
Majestic and R. Highnesse as we wayted on them from Anbury : 
'twas on the Downes between Bockley and Marleborough. 

" Mr. Conyers Apothecary at the White Lyon in Fleet Street 
hath an old manuscript Roll of the time of Henry VI., which con- 
firms that Aurelius Ambrosius was buried at Stoneheng, w^. see. 

" These times were troublesome, and by that meanes there might 
not be erected for him any magnificent Regal monument : but had 
there been one of marble or free-stone, the country people would 
have converted it to their use : and had not this Antiquity of Stone- 
henge consisted of such an extreme hard and ill coloured stone, that 
it is hardly fit for any use, without much trouble, this venerable 
Temple had long since been erased and forgotten. Though this 
Work might probably be built long before the Romans were masters 
of Britaine,yet they being delighted with the stateliness and grandure 
of it, and considering the drie situation of it (which they affected 
for Urne-buriall) ^tis not unlikely but that they might bury here 
and hereabout, e.g., the, Seaven Barrows.^ So when the Christian 
religion was settled, the temples dedicated to the heathen gods 
(were converted) to their owne use and worship.'. 

'' At Stonehenge one may count, round about it fourty five Bar- 
rowes. I am not of the opinion, that all these. were made for 
burying the dead that were slayne herabout in Battels : it would 
require a great deale of time and leisure to collect so many thousand 
loades of earth : and soldiers have something els to doe flagrante 
bello : to pursue their victorie, or preserve themselves pursued : the 
oadavera remained a feast for the Kites and Foxes. So that I presume 
they were the Mausolea or Burying places for the great Persons and 
Rulers of those times. 

" Lawrence Washington, Esq., owner of this place, told me (1666) 

^Note by Aubrey.*— 'Tie most likely that they might have Ceremonies. 
Prayers, and Sacrifices, at these Burial places : so we, the ChristianSyhave Masses* 
'Note by Aubrey.^See a passage in St. Hierome's epistle to this purpoee. 
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that in one of the Seaven Barrowesj was lately digged up Coales 
and pieces of Gt)ates homes or Stagges-homes. 

" In one of these barrows was found (by the Duke of Buckingham's 
digging) a Bugle-home tip't with silver at both ends, w«»» Mrs. 
Trotman told me his grace kept in his closet as a great Belique. 

" Neer to the farme-house of West-Amesbury is a great Ditch 
where have been found Bowells of Spurres and other thinges : and, 
Mn. TrotnuB. uccr to the Penning is Normanton-ditch, but why so 
called no tradition. In the field thereby, about 1635 was found by 
ploughing as much Pewter as was sold for five pounds : it was, they 
aayd, very pure Pewter, which the Shephards had pitched through 
in many places when they pitched for their Folds. She told me^ 
no Coines were found there. 

^ Within this Farme is a place called Pitt-poole, wherein a King 
npon his escape riding hastily downe the steep Shoot, was drow- 
ned/ She told me his name was mentioned in the Chronicle, but 
I doubt it. 

" Dr. Walter Charlton, Physitian to King Charles II. wrote a 
Booke entitled Stonekeng restored to the Danes, wherein he hath 
shewed a greet deale of Learning in very good Stile.: but as to his 
Hypothesis, that it was a work of the Danes, it is a gross mistake 
for Matthew Paris pag : expressly affirmes, that Stoneheng was 
the place where the Saxons treacherously massacred the Britons 
which was . . • . hundred yeais before the Conquest of the 
Danes. (I think Symon of Durham and Hen: Huntingdon say 
the same, vide.) 

Broad Chalk 

1665. Finis." 

^Str R. C. Hoare (Andent Wilts, i., p. 198), sajs : <* In vain I searched for 
all these matters, for the remembrance of them exists not even by tradition. 
I was enabled, however, to ascertain the position of West Amesbnry Penning, 
which lies in a little vale between tnmuli 134 and 137. The King's grave was 
a large solitary barrow on the bill above the river, on which a clump of trees 
has been planted, and is called King Barrow by Dr. 8tukeley. Though all 
traees of the name of Pitt Poole are lost, its situation is dearly pointed out by 
the ,hUsp€ ihooi above the river. I could find no vestiges whatever of any 
ditoh anflwering Mr. Aubrey's desoriptioD, on Normanton Farm." 
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At the back of the last page of the "Templa Druidum^' is the 
following note : "Mr. PaschaPs Letter to . • . 

" The Author of the Bolt soon shott^ was one Mr Jay 

of Nettlecomb lyeing in the Western parts of Somersetshire, 
deceased (I thinke) 14 or 16 years since. Wells, April 7, 1690. 
Your &c., A. P/^ 

Mr. Herbert ascribes the " Fools Bolt ^' to Mr. John Gibbons 
who flourished, according to Mr. Herbert, " circa 1670.^' This 
curious paper, which is printed in Langtoft^s Chronicle, vol. ii., is 
amusing enough and worth reading, but space does not admit of 
much being said about it. It begins thus : " A wander witt of 
Wiltshire, rambling to Rome to gaze at antiquities, and there 
skrewmg himself into the company of Antiquaries, they entreated 
him to illustrate unto them, that famous monument in his country, 
called Stonage, His answer was that he had never seen, scarce ever 
heard of it. Whereupon they kicked him out of doors, and bad 
him goe home, and see Stonage ; and I wish all such ^sopicall 
cocks, as slight these admired stones, and other our domestick 
monuments (by which they might be admonished to eschew some 
evil, or doe some good) , and scrape for barley comes of vanity out 
forreigne dunghills might be handled, or rather footed, as he was.^' 
He considers *^ Stonage to be a ' British Monument ' of a bloody 
battel foughten there and won by the Giant Cangi under the 
command of the famous Stanenges of Honnioott over King 
Divitiacus and the Belgse; that this Temple, made of factitious 
stones, was consecrated to the Goddess of Yictorie and that in it 
the Victors sacrificed their Captives and spoiles to their said Idoll 
of Victorie.'' 

Richard Burton, in his " Wonderful [or admirable] Curiosities, 
Rarities, and Wonders in England, Scotland, and Ireland'' (1682 — 
1684), thus alludes to Stonehenge (edition 1811, p. 137) : "About 
six miles irom Salisbury, upon the plain, is to be seen a huge and 
monstrous piece of work, for within the circuit of a pit or ditch there 
are erected in the manner of a crown, certain mighty and unwrought 
stones, seme whereof are 20 feet high, and seven feet broad, upon 
the heads whereof others like overthwurt piccci^ do bear and rest 
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crosswayg with tenons and mortoises^ bo that the whole frame seemeth 
to hang^ whereof it is called Stone Kenge/* 

In Plot's Staffordshire, 1686, chap, x., § 11, p, 398, is the fol- 
lowing^ account of Stoneheuge : " The Britons usually erecting such 
monuments as these upon a civil as well as religious account. 
Witness Kit's Coty House in Kent, RoUwright in Oxfordshire, and 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire. The latter was most probably [set up] 
as some British Forum or Temple and not of any Roman Pagan 
Deity, as Inigo Jones would have it, the Romans of the time being 
skilfull in architecture and most other arts, and therefore no question 
had they built it, would have made a much more artificial structure 
than this appears to have been ; nor should it have wanted an in- 
scription, or being someway or other transmitted in their writings 
down to posterity. Nor is it less unlikely, that it should ever be 
erected for a Danish forum for inauguration of their kings, as Dr. 
Charleton would persuade us ; for then certainly all the Kings of 
the Danish race had been crowned either there, or else at RoUwright 
or some other such cirque of stones elsewhere. Whereas we find 
Canutus crowned at London, Harold Harefoot at Oxford, and 
Hardi-Canute likewise at London. Not to mention the Danish 
transactions in England are of so late a date that our historians 
have given us a tolerable account of them [the Danes] from their 
very first entrance, and would not certainly have been silent of so 
considerable structure, had they been the authors of it, either as a 
Forum or upon any other account.'' 

- Keysler, in his " Antiquitates selectse Septentrionales et Celticae," 
(17iO) adopts Inigo Jones' ground-plan, and ascribes the erection of 
Stonehenge to the Danes or Anglo-Saxons. 

Stukeley,in his account of Stonehenge (published 1740, page 66), 
says that Stonehenge was a work of the Druids, who founded it, 
B.C. 460. '' About 100 years before our Saviour's birth, Divitiacus 
made the Wansdike north of Stonehenge, and drove the possessors 
of this fine country of the Wiltshire Downs, northwards. So that 
the Druids enjoyed their magnificent work of Stonehenge, but about 
860 years. And the very great number of barrows about it, requires 
-that we should not much shorten the time. Sir Issac Newton, in his 
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chronology, reckons 19 years for a medium of a King's reign. So 
that in that space there were about 19 Kings in this countiy. And 
there seems to be about that number of royal barrows (in my way 
of conjecturing) about the place. I observe this time we have 
assigned for the building of Stonehenge, is not long after Cambyses' 
invasion of Egypt. When he committed such horrid outrages 
there, and made such dismal havock, with the priests and inhabitants 
in general, they fled the country to all parts of the world. Some 
went as far as the East Indies, and there taught many of the 
ancient Egyptian customs ; as is taken notice of by the learned. 
It is not to be doubted that some of them fled as far westward, into 
the island of Britfun, and introduced some of their learning, arts 
and religion, among the Druids ; and perhaps had a hand in this 
very work of Stoneheng^ : the only one that I know of, where the 
stones are chizelM. All other works of theirs are of rude stones, 
untouchM of tool, exactly after the patriarchal and Jewish mode ; 
therefore older. This was at a time when the Phoenician trade was 
at height, the readier a conveyance to Britain : it was before the 
second temple at Jerusalem was built : before the Grecians had any 
history.'' 

The celebrated engraver, George Vertue, (1684 — 1756,) appears 
to have paid considerable attention to Stonehenge, and says in his 
Diary: ''After having seen these stones, and taken draughts of 
them, and more than once reviewed them, read mostly all that has 
been published concerning them, and if I may venture to advance 
my conjecture in an affair so distant to my understanding and pro- 
fession.— In my opinion I think they were erected by the first 
heathen Saxons, whom our historians generally allow to have come 
into England soon, or immediately after, the Boman legions were 
caUed away. The people conquered and overcame the Britons, and 
made the kingdom subject to their power. As Salisbury plain is so 
extensive, large, and likely then the seat of war between those 
Saxons and Britons, and this place so nearly the great central part 
of England, they, the Saxons, might therefore choose to erect a 
monument of such strength and power, by the hands of an army, 
that could not easily be moved nor defaced. Such a monument 
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without inscriptioil or image that would surprise all succeeding 
generations, and be, in all likelihood, permanent for ages to 
come/* 

In 1730, Mr. Sampford Wallis published a little book (printed 
at Sarum) entitled '' Dissertation in Vindication of the Antiquity 
of Stonehenge in answer to the Treatises of Mr. Inigo Jones, Dr. 
Charleton and all that have written upon that subject, by a Clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of that famous monument of An- 
tiquity." 

In Heame's copy of the work now in the Bodleian Library, is 
the following splenetic notice of it written in his small but clear 
handwriting : '' Tis* nothing but an extract from Webb, abating 
some abusive expressions of the thief, who sufficiently exposeth 
himself by endeavouring to detract from the reputation of those 
great men Olaus Wormius and Dr. Walter Charleton, tho' I differ 
from Dr. Charleton, yet I think that Dr. hath supported his opinion 
very well, and deserved thanks rather than obloquy. At least it is 
very unbecoming for such mean writers as the publisher of this 
extract to attack such a worthy man as the Dr. certainly was, in 
80 rude a manner.'* The following spiteful note is appended : '' One 
Stafford Wallis was incorporated M.A. of Oxford from St. Andrew's, 
July 11, 1671.'* 

In the year 1747, John Wood, the Bath architect, described and 
illustrated Stonehenge. He ** differs materially in his lines of the 
third and fourth circle " from any of his predecessors. He gives it as 
his opinion '' that it was a temple erected by the British Druids, 
about a hundred years before the commencement of the Christian 



The Rev. William Cooke, Vicar of Enford, published in 1754 
'' An Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, Temples, 
etc.,'' and concluded '' that Stonehenge had been a place held sacred 
by the Druids, and appropriated to civil or religious assemblies." 

In the year 1771 Dr. John Smith (who calls himself inoculator 
of the small pox), published a little work in which he endeavoured 
to prove that Stonehenge had been a tropical temple, erected by the 
ancient Druids for observing the motions of the heavenly bodies. He 
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Bays : '' From many and repeated visits I conceived it to be an Astro* 
Domical Temple : and from what I could recollect to have read of it^ no 
author had as yet investigated its uses. Without an instrument or 
any assistance whatever, but White's Ephemeris^ I began my survey. 
I suspected the stone called TAe Friar's Heel to be the index that 
would disclose the uses of this structure ; nor was I deceived. This 
stone stands in a right line with the centre of the Temple^ pointing 
to the North East. I first drew a circle round the vallum of the dit^ch 
and divided it into 860 equal parts ; and then a right line through 
the body ot the Temple to the Friar's Heel ; at the intersection of 
these lines^ I reckoned the sun's greatest amplitude at the summer 
solstice^ in this latitude^ to be about 60 degrees^ and fixed the Eastern 
points accordingly. Pursuing this plan, I soon discovered the uses 
of all the detached stones^ as well as those that formed the body of 
the Temple." His book is entitled " Choir Grawr, the Grand Orrery 
of the ancient Druids^ commonly called Stonehenge^ astronomically 
explained^ and proved to be a Temple for observing the motions of 
the heavenly bodies." 

It is interesting to read Dr. Johnson's notions about Stonehenge^ 
as we find them in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, written October 9, 1783, 
vol. X., p. 269 of 1836 ed. " Two nights ago Mr. Burke sat with 
me a long time. He seems much pleased with his journey. We 
had both seen Stonehenge this summer for the first time. I told 
him that the view had enabled me to confute two opinions which 
had been advanced about it. One, that the materials are not natural 
stones^ but an artificial composition hardened by time. This notion 
is as old as Camden's time ; and has this strong argument to support 
it, that stone of that species is nowhere to be foimd. The other 
opinion, advanced by Dr. Charleton, is that it was erected by the 
Danes. 

'* Mr. Bowles made me observe, that the transverse stones were 
fixed on the perpendicular supporters by a knob formed on the top 
of the upright stone, which entered into a hollow cut in the 
crossing stone. This is a proof that the enormous edifice was 
raised by a people who had not yet the knowledge of mortar; 
which cannot be supposed of the Danes, who came hither in ships, 
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nd were not ignorant certainly of the arts of life. This proves 

Iso the stones not to be factitious; for they that could mould such 

1 arable masses could do much more than make mortar^ and could 

nave continued the transverse from the upright part with the same 

paste. 

'' You have doubtless seen Stonehenge ; and if you have not^ I 
should think it a hard task to make an adequate description. It is 
in my opinion, to be referred to the earliest habitation of the island, 
as a druidical monument of, at least, two thousand years ; probably 
the most ancient work of man upon the island. Salisbury Cathedral 
and its neighbour Stonehenge are two eminent monuments of art 
and rudeness, and may show the first essay and the last perfection 
in architecture.'* 

The additions made by Richard Gough, F.A. & R.S.S., toCamden's 
" Britannia '* for the edition published in 1789, are of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve reproduction " in exienso" although this will 
entail a certain amount of repetition hereafter : " About six miles 
from Salisbury to the north on the plain is what Cicero* would call 
insana substruction a wild structure, a nimiber of monstrous rude 
stones, some of them twenty-eight feet high, and seven broad, placed 
in three concentric circles surrounded by a ditch : some of them lie 
across as architraves on the tops of the others ; so that it seems like 
a hanging work, whence we call it Stonehenge, and our ancient his- 
torians Choir Oator, the Dance of Giants, from its size. But as no 
description can do it justice, I have here annexed a print of it.^ 

" Our countrymen reckon this among their wonders : not being 
able to discover whence and how such kind of stones were brought, 
none such being found in the whole neighbourhood. It is not my 

at. pro Milone. 

x>babl7 copied from an older, dated 1575, with 
presumed the oldest engraying of this monn-* 
ble to give the older print a place here. The 
)e for the errors in the drawing, among which 
round is not one of the least." This older print 
)8ent paper by Mr. Bidgooi, curator of the 
rohsdological Society, at Taunton, who is as 
arohcDologist. 
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business to enter into any critical discussions on this subject^ tbougb 
I cannot but lament that so little is known of the authors of such a 
monument. Some^ however^ think these stones not natural and 
hewn from a quarry^ but made of fine sand and some unctuous 
cement^ like those trophies I have seen in Yorkshire. 

'' Stonehenge has exercised the conjectures of no less than eight 
writers since Camden^ who^ if we except Heniy of Huntingdon^ 
first noticed it. There is indeed a rude draught of it in a MS. of 
the 'Scala Mundi/ written about 1340^ and continued to 1450^ in 
Benet College Libraiy^ which for the singularity is here copied.^ 



** It is not mentioned in the Itinerary of Leland, who travelling 
among towns and along rivers^ did not go out of his way to examine 
monstrous stones and barrows on wild and widespread downs^ 
though in his note on the extract about it from Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth (Coll. 2., 31,) he confutes the idle story of Merlin. Mr. 
Camden could see nothing but confusion and rudeness in this 
stately pile; and it must be confessed the print he has given of it 
in his folio edition (to which we have substituted one dated 1575, 
signed B. F.) does not help to make it distinct.^ Camden's print 
was copied and modernized by J. Kip, for Bishop Gibson. Inigo 
Jones, full of ideas of architecture, conceited it to be a Tuscan 
temple of Qglum or Terminus, built by the Romans (Stonehenge 

^ Be-engraved for the writer by Mr. Bidgood, of Taunton. 
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restored^ Lon. 1655^ fol.) ; as if the rudest monuments of this 
people were not more regular than this; and as Aubrey well 
observes ' while he pleases himself with retrieving a piece of archi- 
tecture out of Yitruvius^ he abuses the reader with a false scheme 
of the whole work/ His son-in-law,f ?] Charlton^ (' Chorea GKgantum^ 
Lond.^ 1663/ 4to.) contended for its being Danish^ and came nearer 
the probability of its being the work of some Northern people. 
The attentive though credulous Aubrey first hit on the notion of its 
being a Druid temple. With this notion Mr. Toland concurred^ 
and Dr. Stukeley by accurate admeasurements confirmed it 
('Stonehenge, 1740/ foL). Mr. Wood, of Bath, supported this 
opinion, with this additional idea, that it had an astronomical as 
well as theological use, and was, like that at Stanton Dm, in 
Somersetshire, a temple of the moon. (* Choir Gawr, 1747,' 8vo.) 
This has been illustrated in a brief and comprehensive manner by 
Dr. Smith (' Choir Gawr, the grand Orrery of the Druids. Salisb. 
1770,' 4to.), who shews that the outer circle of 30 stones multiplied 
by twelve within for the twelve signs of the Zodiac, represents the 
antient solar year of 860 days ; its inner circle is the lunar month 
of 29 days, 12 hours represented by 30 more stones, of which six 
at the upper end of this circle exhibit the hunter's and harvest moon 
rising six nights together with little variation. Next to this circle 
is a great ellipse composed of seven pair of pillars with an impost 
on each pair for the seven planets whose influence may be alluded to 
by these compages of stones. Within these forming a concentrie 
ellipse are 12 smaller single stones for the 12 signs of the Zodiac 
with a 13th at the upper end for the arch-druid's seat before the 
altar. The centre of this temple Dr. Smith finds to be 51^ 11^^ 
and that it could not be erected in this form in any other parallel 
of latitude. A great stone 210 feet from the body of the structure 
called the Friar^t heel, firom a vulgar tradition that the Devil threw 
it at a iriar whose heel brushed by it made an impression in it, is 
ikkQ index that discloses these astronomical uses. Three others and 
probably a fourth lie on the bank that surrounds the whole with 
some variations from the cardinal points, and directly north and 
south just within the bank is an appearance of circular holes sur- 
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in the rei^ of James I. caused the middle of Stonehenge to be dug^^ 
where remains a cavity as big as two saw-pits. This occasioned the 
&lling down or inclination of a stone 21 feet long. There were 
found heads and horns of stags and oxen^ charcoal^ arrowheads^ rusty 
armour and rotten bone«^ but whether of men or beasts uncertain. 
(Aubrey, Mon. Brit.) The whole number of stones, uprights, im- 
posts, and altar is exactly 140. The stones are far from being 
artificial, but were most probably brought from those called the Ghrey 
Weathers on Marlborough Downs, 15 or 16 miles oflF, and if tried 
with a tool they appear of the same hardness, grain, and colour, 
generally reddish. (Mr. Aubrey says, ' on the downs one may dis- 
cern whence the great stones both of Abury and Stonehenge were 
brought. Some not big enough for the purpose lie still at the brink 
of the pit. Some were left by the way. One lies in the water at 
Pighelden. Another on the downs resting on three low stones in 
order to be carried away. This was between Rockley and Marl- 
borough.') The heads of oxen, deer, and other beasts have been 
found on digging in and about Stonehenge : but the human bones 
our author speaks of only in the circumjacent barrows. Dr. Stukeley, 
1723, dug on the inside of the altar to a bed of solid chalk mixed 
with flints. In the reign of Henry VIII. was found here a plate 
of tin, inscribed with many letters, but in so strange a character 
that neither Sir Thomas Elliot, a learned antiquary, nor Mr. Lilly, 
Master of St. Paul's School, could make them out. This plate to 
the great loss of the learned world was soon after lost. (Holland, 
Stukeley.) Two stone pillars appear at the foot of the bank next 
the area in which the building stands, and these are answered by 
two spherical pits at foot of the said bank, one with a single bank 
of earth about it, and the other with a double bank separated by a 
ditch (Wood, p. 43). There are three entrances from the plain to 
this structure, the most considerable of which is from the north- east, 
and at each of them were raised on the outside of the trench two 
huge stones with two smaller within parallel to them. The avenue 
to Stonehenge was first observed by Mr. Aubrey. Dr. Stukeley 
found that it extended more than 1700 feet down to the bottom of 
the valley, and was raised a little above the downs between two 

VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVI. E 
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ditches. At the bottom it turns off to the right or east with a 
circular sweep^ and then in a straight line g^es up the hill between 
two groups of seven barrows each, called the King's Graves (Stuk. 
Stoneh., 35, 36). The other branch points north-west and enters 
the Cursus. This is half a mile north from Stonehenge, 10^000 feet 
or two miles long, included by two ditches 350 feet asunder, a bank 
or long-barrow for the judges seat at the east end : the west end 
curved and two or three obscure barrows as if to run round (Stuk., 
41). In the road from Amesbury to Radfin (which last place the 
Doctor supposes the seat of an Archdruid) are seven barrows to- 
gether, one great and six little ones, probably a family burial place 
(Stuk. p. 38). The disposition and form of the barrows on these 
downs prove them the single sepulchres of kings and great per- 
sonages buried during a considerable space of time and in peace, and 
not the tumultuary burials of the slain. The Doctor after wading 
through an ocean of conjectures with his usual ingenuity, fixes the 
date of the erection of Stonehenge 460 years before Christ, and the 
enjoyment of it by the original inhabitants of these parts to about 
360 years, in which time, reckoning with Sir Isaac Newton 19 years 
to a reign, there will have been 19 kings in this country, and so 
many royal barrows the Doctor fancied about this place (Stuk. 65,66) . 

*' A very large one called King Barrow near Lord Pembroke's park 
wall at Wilton he supposes the tomb of Carvilius one of the four 
Kings of Kent, who fought with Julius Csdsar. On opening some 
of these barrows they are found to consist of a coat of turf, a layer 
of chalk two feet thick, then another of fine mould, and under it 
three feet from the surface a layer of flints two feet thick, and last 
of all a second layer of mould a foot thick, inclosing human skele- 
tons or rude unbaked urns containing burnt human bones : some- 
times spear-heads, glass and amber beads, wood ashes, bones of 
horses and other beasts, a larg^ poleaxe, a sword, a celt, and even 
fragments of such stones as compose Stonehenge ; which last par- 
ticulars Dr. Stukeley supposed characterised one of its builders. 
The other barrows he assigns to Druids, chiefs, and private persons 
of all ages and both sexes. 

'^ The name of Stonehenge is evidently Saxon, q. d. the hanging 
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stones, and the aathority of the Abingdon Chronicle cited bj 
Dogdale Mon. Ang. i.^ p. 97, calling it Stanhengest from Hengist 
is of no weight. 

'' Leland's opinion that Choir Ghtwr shoold not be translated Chorea 
Gigantum, bat Chorea nobilis or magna, patting gawr for vawr is 
probable enough/' 

King, in his ''Munimenta Antiqua/' i., p. 189, 1799, says of 
Stonehenge : '' Such as were Balaam's altars, such in some degree 
were the altars at Stonehenge, only more vast and magnificent : 
being constructed by a people who were at the time more at leisure : 
and who erected the altars with more additional appendages for the 
purposes of more gross superstitious rite introduced in the later, and 
still more corrupted ages of the world. ... It ought just to 
be added : that it has been observed (Gent. Mag., Ixi., p. 108) that 
its Tcry British name Cor Gawr points out an Asiatic origin; and 
leads us to conclude, that it was some kind of resemblance of some- 
thing derived from the East.'' 

To our old Wiltshire antiquary, John Britton (see '' Beauties of 
Wiltshire, vol. ii., 129—180, 1801), it clearly appeared, ''that 
Stonehenge was the work of the Romanized Britons, about the latter 
end of the fifth century." 

The Rev. Edward Davies, in his '' Celtic Researches," (1804) saysi 
'' When the Romans acquired a footing in Britain, they found the 
country possessed by two nations, the Belgee, originally CeltsB, but 
somewhat intermixed with strangers, and an indigenous race, who 
declared they were bom in the island. Amongst these pure des* 
cendants of the Celtee, the Druidism of Britain was in his highest 
repute. The principal seat of the order was found in Mona, an 
interior recess of that ancient race, which was bom in the island. 
Into that sequestered scene, the Dmids, who detested warfare, had 
gradually retired, after the irruption of the Belgee, and the further 
encroachments of the Romans. They had retired from their ancient 
magnificent seat at Abury, and from their circular uncovered temple 
on Salisbury Plain, in which the Hyperborean sages had once 
chaunted their hymns to Apollo or Plenyz." 

The Rev. James Ingram, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
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University of Oxford (afterwards President of Trinity College), in his 
inaugural lecture on the utility of Anglo*Saxon Literature (Oxford^ 
1807), speaks of Stonehenge as "Mtf Heathen burial-place^ with its 
Hippodrome, &o.. on Salisbury plain, vulgarly called Stonehenge, a 
corruption ot Stone- ridge" (p. IS). He afterwards says (p. 87) : 
'' As I have ventured to give a new interpretation of that Wonder 
of the World, Stonehenge, though whole volumes might be written 
with the pompous title of Stonehenge restored, and with fairer 
claims to public attention than those of Inigo Jones and others, yet 
at present I shall content myself with reprinting the following 
document, extracted firom Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. iii., p. 867. 
It is a grant of lands from King Athelstan to Wilton Abbey, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Nadder along the Pile of Stones to 
Burbage, Savemak Forest, Oare, and Wansdike to the North, and 
beyond Westbury along the Old Bath Road to the West. The 
whole deserves the attention of the future Historian of Wiltshire.'' 
In a disquisition on a passage in Athelstan's grant to the Abbey of 
Wilton communicated hy William Hamper Esq., F.S.A., in a letter 
to Henry Ellis, P.E.S., Secretary (Archaelogia, xxii., 898), it is 
shown that, topographically regarded, the "Stone-ridge'' of the 
Chart ulary of the Abbey of Wilton, could not, by any possibility, 
be Stonehenge. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare published his magnificent volumes on 
Ancient Wiltshire in 1812 and 1819. In the first he has treated 
fully of Stonehenge, and has illustrated his description by beautifully 
executed engravings from the plans and drawings of Crocker. 
For the ready and courteous loan of three of the copper-plates of 
these plans for the illustration of this paper, the writer begs to ex« 
press his grateful thanks to Mr. Bruce Nichols. His father, Mr. 
Gough Nichols, had, in the same kind manner, allowed the writer 
to have some of the plates of Abury copied in lithography in 1857. 
Sir Richard Hoare attributed the erection of Stonehenge to the 
" Celts (from Celtic Gnul) our earliest inhabitants, who naturally 
introduced with them their own buildings, customs, rites and religious 
ceremonies." The plates in his splendid volumes are invaluable to 
the student of Wiltshire archsBology. 
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The more important notices of Stonehenge having now been given, 
at great length, and the history of opinion respecting it having been 
brought down to the time of the publication of Sir R. C. Hoare's 
great work, it will be desirable to defer the notice of more recent 
theories until after the description of the present state of Stonehenge, 
and the discussion of the problems to which this remarkable struc- 
ture has given rise. 
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who would make clear to aoother the relatiTe positions of 
the circles and ellipses, and of the stones which compose 
them, should bear in mind the Horatian maxim : — 

** Segninfl irritant animos demiMS per anrem 
Qaam qum sunt oeiilia rabjeoU fideUbaa.'* 

and should call to his aid plans of Stondienge as it was supposed to 
hsTC been set up, and of Stonehenge as it is. lliose with which 
Canon Jackson kindly supplied the writer, with the stones coloured 
according to the portions of the structure to whidi they belonged, 
have been reproduced in chromolithograph/, and will do more to 
make the details of Stonehenge intelligible than any Terbal ex- 
planation or written description, however lucid and accurate. 

It will be seen that this stone structure stands in the centre of a 
circtdar boundary, which is 800 feet in diameter, and which has 
been formed by the throwing up of a slight vallum from a slight 
ditchfon^the outside. This vallum is about 100 feet frt>m the outer 
circle of stones. The vaUum cuts through the boundary ring of a low 
barrow on the N.W. side (in which Sir Eichard Hoare found merely 
burnt bones), and it embraces another low barrow on the opposite 
side. From this treatment of the former tumulus, it is clear that 
it was in existence before the ditch was dug. In the^otber tumulus 
onj the south-east side nothing was found. Two stones are to be 
seen onj the edge of the embankment, and within it; that on the 
south-east side is nearly nine feet high, that on the north-west side 
is not quite four feet high. There are no indications of other stones 
having been similarly placed on the margin of this earthen ring. 
The circumference of the ditch is 869 yards. 

The entrance faces the north-east, and is marked by a bank and 
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ditch forming an avenue which leads directly into it. Tmmediatelj 
within the entrance a large stone lies prostrate. It is 21 feet long, 
and 6 feet 10 inches wide. People of the Stukeleian turn of mind, 
who see Druids and Archdruids everywhere, and would fain believe 
that within Stonehenge the wicker basket ^ with its burning victims 



^•« It is the sacrifldAl altar, fed 

With liTing men.^how deep the groans! the Tieir 
Of those that crowd the giant wicker thrills 
The monumental hillocks.'* 

WTdnowrtkU « Prefwls," AwAziiL 



And 



*' Pile of Stonehenge ! so prond to hint yet keep 
Thy secrets, thou that lor'st to stand and hear 
The Plain resonnding to the whirlwind's sweep, 
Inmate of lonesome Nature's endless year ; 
Even if then saw'st the giant wicker rear 
For sacrifice its throngs of living men. 
Before thy face did ever wretch appesr, 
Who in his heart had groaned with deadlier pain 
Than he who now at nightfSaU treads thy bare domain ! " 

Word$wcrth*» •« O^i and Sorrmo.^ 

Of the Dmids, Dr. Thnmam writes at follows in one of the notes to his valu- 
able paper on British Barrows in the Archseologia, vol. xliii., p. -306; ** It has 
become a fSashion to question our knowledge of the Druids ; but sorely what 
contemporary writers of the first rank, sach as Caesar, Diodoms, and Tacitos, 
ooncnr in telling us cannot lightly be set aside. Professor Max Miiller (CAijpt 
Jrom a German Worhthop^ iii., 250), says: * Cssar most likely never conversed 
with a Druid,' forgetting that Divitiscus the Druid was for long his camp com- 
panion, held by him in great esteem, and likewise was the guest of Cicero at 
Bome. B. O., i., 16, 19, 20, et passim. Cicero, De Diving i., 41." Whatever 
importance ought to be attached to the mention made of the Druids by CoBsar 
and other Latin writers, it is clear to Mr. Nash, the author of *' Taliesin, or the 
Bards and Druids of Britain," 1858, who has carefully studied the remains of the 
earliest Welsh Bards, that *' we have no allusion in the old Welsh compositions 
to any of the celebrated symbols of the Druidic priesthood, nor the slightest 
testimony in support of the fables promulgated as to the character, institutions, 
rites, and ceremonies of this famous hierarchy." (p. 335.) <' Whoever may 
have been the authors of the documents from which Geofirey of Monmouth 
drew up his British History (and it is clear that they were derived from 
British sources, even if through a Bretonic channel) they knew nothing, at 
least have related nothing, of the Druids or Druidic worship in Britain. In 
the passage where Cassibelaunus, elated by his victory over Julius CsBsar, 
assembles all the nobility of Britain with their wives at London, * in order 
to perform solemn sacrifices to their tutelary Oods,' at which solemnity they 
sacrificed 40,000 cows, 100,000 sheep, and 30,000 wild beasts, besides fowLi 
without number, we hear nothing of the celebrated Druids. In the time of 
Lucius, the first convert to Christianity, Geoffrey of Monmouth knows only 
of Fhimens and Arch-Flamens aa the priests of idolaters ; and neither he nor 
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was set up, call this the " slaughtering stone : " but there is reason 
to believe that it was originally erect. 

Mr. Cunnington, F.S.A., writing to Mr. Britton fromHeytesbury, 
April 12, 1803, says " I will pledge myself to prove that Mr. King's 
' slaughtering stone ' stood erect ... To ascertain whether the 
' slaughtering stone' stood erect, I dug roimd it, and also into the 



the compilers of the Brut TtmUo has anything to say about the Druids, whose 
pmileges were transferred to the Christian Church. Mr. Herbert, struck with 
this silence of the chronicler on the subject of the Druid hierarchy, thought 
there was a systematic concealment of the truth ; but the inference is plain, 
that the Druid extinguished by Paulinus, in A.D. 58, had not been resuscitated 
in the the tenth century," (p. 332.) 'Mf we find in the oldest compositions in 
the Welsh language no traces of the Druids, or of a pagan mythology, still less 
do we find evidence of the existence of any peculiar philosophical or theological 
doctrines, such as it has been the fashion to represent as lying concealed in 
these compositions under the somewhat vague title of Bardic mysteries. The 
whole tenor of the result of an investigation into the supposed evidences of this 
mystery leads to the conclusion that the Welsh Bards neither of the sixth nor 
twelfth century had any mysteries to conceal, beyond the secrets, such as they 
were, of their profession/' (p. 339.) With one more extract upon this im- 
portant fact of the non-existence of any traces of the Druids in the oldest 
British writings, the subject shall be dismissed: *'The Welsh minstrelsy, 
instead of dating from a time beyond the limits of history, or deriving its 
materials from a source hidden in the obscurity of a pre-historio age, enters 
the circle of the romantic literature of £urope during the tenth and succeeding 
centuries, and will probably be found to have received more from, than it 
communicated to its continental neighbours. It is, however, no small merit 
which must be conceded to the Welsh romance- writers, that what they borrowed 
from others they stamped with the impress of their own genius, and gave 
currency, under their own peculiar form, to the treasures derived from the 
mines of the stranger. In the hands of the Welsh, every tradition, every 
legend, no matter from what source became Welsh, — the events localized in 
Wales, and the heroes admitted into the cycle of the Welsh heroic genealogies ; 
and it is probably to this process of naturalization that we owe the preservation 
of the Welsh romances. The Welsh poems, such as we find them in the 
Myvyrian collection, we have shown to be replete with reference to the extant 
tales, and to others of a similar nature not known to exist ; but of any other 
mysteries than such as can be explained by reference td the current religious 
philosophy of the age, or to these romantic tales, not a particle of evidence can 
be discovered. Wherever such evidence has hitherto been supposed to have 
been discovered, investigation has demonstrated it to be a fallacy, originating 
in an erroneous conception of the meaning of the passages produced, or derived 
from documents tainted with the suspicion of modem forgery or fraud." 
p. 340— 1.) 
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eseavatiqn where it originally eiood when erect. This stone is in form 
like the annexed figure. By digging I found the excavation in 
which the end A was placed. At B., on the east side, you may see 
similar irregularities as you must have noticed on the butt ends of 
the upright stones of the Mien trilithon. Let any persons who 
have doubt, examine the stone, and they will be convinced.'' [See 
the copy of Mr. Cunnington's sketch of this stone] . 

Mr. William Cunnington, F.G.S., informs the writer that if this 
stone etood erect, it must have entirely concealed the ''gnomon'* 
from persons standing in front of the "altar." "It would have 
been impossible," he says, "to see the sun rise over the "gnomon" 
from "the exact centre of the building. It is nevertheless a fact 
that the gnomon doee occupy this critical position, as to the sunrise 
at the solstice." 
. Before we go inside to view the remains of the circles and ellipses 
we will walk down the avenue for 98 feet, until we come to the 
large stone, 16 feet high, which is somewhat on the incline. Hiijs 
is a stone of much importance in connection with Stonehenge, since 
it has been found that, viewed from the exact centre of the building, 
at the summer solstice, the sun ri«es immediately over the top of it.^ 
On Midsummer Day of the year 1858, Dr. Hiurnam found this to 
be the case ; and in 1868, four members of the Bath Field Club left 
Amesbury between 2 and 3 a.m., on the 25th of June to see if it 
were so : "As the long-looked-for moment arrived, one stationed 
himself at the outer circle, the others on the 'altar-stone,' and 
awaited the first indication of the rising of the sun. Just as hopes 
were beginning to fail, and the minutes dragged wearily along, an 
exclamation of surprise burst from all as the sun gradually rose, a 
globe of fire, immediately behind the ' Friar's Heel,'' and no sooner 
had its first beams touched the top of the gnomon than tbey fell 
right athwart the 'altar-stone' — a glorious and long-to-be-re- 



1 On the importance which Dr. Smith attached to this stone in this point of 
Tiew» see page 43, 47. He, a hundred years ago, had come to the conclusion that 
the sua, at the summer solstice, would be seen to rise over the summit ot the 
"Friar's HeoL" 
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membered right!''* Mr. Cannington states that Mr. Purser, 
of Dublin, yerified the same fact some years before (about 1844). 

This stone acquired the name of the " Friar's Heel" from the 
following circumstance, which must^ of course^ be received with 
implicit belief: ''The stones of which Stonehenge was composed 
were standing on the premises of an old woman in Ireland ; and 
Merlin sent the Devil to buy them of her. He bought them for as 
much money as she could count during the time of their removal ; 
which in effect was none at all^ for their removal was instantaneous. 
They were then erected in due order upon Mount Ambre; and the 
Devil boasted^ that nobody would ever be able to tell how the fabric, 
or any of the parts of which it is composed^ came there. But a 
friar, who had been concealed near the building, overheard the Devil, 
and replied, ' That is more than thee can tell ; ' which so enraged 
the evil spirit, that he snatched up a pillar and hurled it at the friar, 
but it only reached his heel and struck him on it. Hierefore a mark, 
visible on the stone, is to this day called the Friar's Heel." 

Returning to the great structure we observe the group of upright 
stones with their imposts, over the entrance. It is, with reason, sup- 
posed that thirty upright stones and thirty imposts, similarly arranged, 
constituted the outer circle of Stonehenge. It was, doubtless, in- 
tended that, in so far as possible, the uprights should be so shaped 
and hewn as to be of the same height and size, the transoms of the 
same dimensions, and the intervening spaces of the same extent. 
This, however, could not be rigidly carried out, and accordingly we 
find that neither the heights, nor breadths, nor interstices, are always 
the same. The average height of the external uprights is 12 feet 
6 inches, with an average interval of 4 feet. The imposts were 
secured to the uprights not only by their own weight, but by mor- 
tices, which, when filled by the tenons at the top of the uprights, 
ought to have been able to defy wind or weather, and to a certain 
extent, the destructive hand of man. The diameter of this outer 
circle is 106 feet. Of this outer circle seventeen uprights and six 
imposts retain their original position. 

^ Prooeedings of the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field Clnb, No. 
2, p. 73.^See '* Notes and Qneriea," Fifth Series, voL, xiy., p. 83. 
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Within this outer circle, and at an average distance of 9 feet from 
it was an inner circle^ composed of thirty or forty pillars of syenite 
and other primitive rocks, each abont 4 feet in height, and one foot 
in breadth. These stones, of which more will be said presently^ were 
of a different geological character from that of the stones composing 
the outer circle, and those composing the five trilithons (or groups of 
three stones) which formed the '' adytum/' or more important portion 
of the entire structure. Of this circle there remain but few stones 
standing upright, and they are rude and irregular in shape, and ap- 
parently unwrought. 

Within this circle again was a group of grand trilithons, five in 
number, arranged in horse-shoe form ; one, the highest, immediately 
behind what is called the '^ altar-stone,'' and two on either side^ 
those more distant from the central trilithon being of a lesser height. 
The standing stone of the lower trilithon of this group, on the 
right-hand side of the entrance, is 16 feet 8 inches high, 7 feet 
6 inches wide, and 3 feet 10 inches thick. This stone seems to 
have been much honeycombed at its base by the weather. The Duke 
of Buckingham^ temp, James I., appears to have wrought the down- 
fall of the most important group, of which the parts are now either 
reclining, or prostrate upon the "altar-stone," which they have 
broken in their fall. The reclining stone is ftZ feet 6 inches in 
height; the once associated upright, now broken and recumbent^ 
was 21 feet high above ground, and had 4 feet in addition, which 
formed its basement and kept it upright. The impost is 14^ 
feet long and 4 feet 8 inches thick. The uprights of the tri- 
lithon which the gipsies helped to overthrow, are each about 21 feet 
6 inches long, and about 7 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inches 
in depth. The transom is 15 feet 9 inches long, and 5 feet in width. 

Allowing 2^ feet for the part imbedded in the ground, the average 
height of these grand trilithons must have been, without the im- 
posts, about 18 feet, and with the imposts, about 2,2 feet. 

The innermost ellipse of stones consisted of about 15 or 19 stones of 
an average height of 8 feet, and of syenite similar to someof thoseof the 
inner circle. They are, as Sir R. C. Hoare says, much smoother and 
taller than those of the inner circle of small stones^ and incline to 
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the pyramidal form. One of them. No 26 in Sir R. Hoare's. plan, 
has a groove cut down its side, but for what reason is not apparent. 

The so-called ^'altar-stone,'^* is, or rather, was, when entire, 16 feet 
long by 3 wide. 

Of this innermost group of stones a few only remain. 

On the left hand as one enters the circle of stones from the avenue, 
is a recumbent syenite stone of 7 feet 6 inches in lengtii with two 
mortises on its lower side. It appears to have been an impost, but 
its original situation does not clearly appear. 

The writer gladly supplements his own account of Stonehenge 
with that of Sir Henry James, the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey, as the measurements made under his direction would be taken, 
probably, with greater accuracy than his own: '' The structure, when 
complete, consisted of an outer circle of thirty large stones, upon 
which other large stones were laid horizontally so as to form a perfect 
continuous circle. This circle is 100 feet in diameter within the 
stones. 

" The stones in the uprights have each two tenons on their upper 
surface, which fit into mortises cut into the under surface of the 
horizontal stones ; by this mode of construction, the whole circle 
was braced together. The average dimensions of the uprights in 
this circle are 12 feet 7 inches out of the ground, 6 feet broad, and 
S feet 6 inches in thickness. Those in the circle resting on the 
uprights are about 10 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 
8 inches deep. 

" Within this circle are five stupendously large trilithons, each con- 
sisting of two uprights with tenons on them, supporting a large 
horizontal lintel, in which two mortices are cut to receive the 
tenons. 

'^ These trilithons, are arranged in the form of a horse-shoe, so 
that one of them is central as regards the other four. The 
horizontal stone called the altar stone, lies in front of the central 
trilithon, and we see that the axial line of the structure is from N.E. 
to S.W., or on the line of the two stones G.H. Hie five trilithons 

^ On altars in oonnezioa with Druidioal worship, see ** Herbert's Cyclops 
Christianas,'' p. 23. 
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are arrang^ed Tery symmetrically within the outer circle, and nearly 
at the distance of half the radius from the centre. 

'' The dimensions of the trilithons are nearly as follows :^ 

n. in. 

A. Height of apright oat of groaod 22 5 
Central trilithon. Lintel, length 15 

B. Height of apright out of ground 17 2 

Lintel, length 16 9 

C. Height of apright oat of groand 16 6 

Lintel, length 17 

D. Height of apright oat of ground 22 

Lintel, length 16 

E. Height of apright above groand 16 6 „ 7 „ 4 
The Altar stone F. is 17 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches wide. 

" In addition to these there was formerly a complete circle of thirty 
smaller upright stones about 6 feet high, which was intermediate 
in position between the outer circle and the five trilithons. Within 
the trilithons there was a row of smaller stones about 7 feet 6 in-* 
ohes high, parallel to the trilithons. 

'' Only seventeen of the thirty upright stones of the outer circle are 
now standing, and only six of the thirty lintels are now in their places. 
Of the trilithons only two (B. and C.) are perfect; the lintel and one of 
the uprights of A. has fallen and lies broken upon the altar stone 
F., whilst the other upright is in an inclined position, and supported 
only by one of the smaller stones which stood in front of it; this 
fell in 1620. D. lies prostrate, having fallen outward with its 
capstone on the Srd of January, 1797. One of the uprights of E. 
has fallen inwards and is broken into three parts, and its lintel also 
is broken into three parts. 

"Of the circle of smaller stones very few remain standing; the 
small lintel on the left of the central entrance is all that remains to 
indicate that there were probably some lintels on this circle, as 
there may also have been on the inner row of stones. 

"The structure is surrounded by a circular enclosure of earthy 
about 300 feet in diameter, with a shallow ditch outside it.'' 

Sir Philip Sidney gave utteraoce to the popular notion when he 
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wrote '' that neither anj eie can count them jost/' Such an idea 
still prevails. King Charles the Second^ however^ when he rode 
np from Heale House with Colonel Robert Philips/ after the battle 
of Worcester, appears to have overcome the difficulty. 

It was upon the top of the trilithon, immediately to the left of 
the altar stone, to one entering from the avenue, that '' mj Lord 
Winchilsea and Dr. Stukeley took a considerable walk,^' but, the latter 
adds, '' it was a frightful situation.^' Two young men, however, who 
with their bicycles, paid a moonlight visit to Stonehenge in 1870, 
seem to have found it otherwise. With the aid of a rope-ladder 
they got to the top, and " found the situation anything but frightful, 
for the lintel itself measures 16 feet 3 inches in length, and is 5 
feet wide, so that one has really space enough, if not to take a 
' considerable walk,' yet to move about freely, with no fear of top- 
pling over. From this eminence we obtained what we had long 
desired, viz : a view of the original design of Stonehenge, such as 
cannot be gained in wandering amongst the ruins below.'' Other 
young men might not, however, find this ^'situation" so pleasant; 
and broken necks or collar-bones might be the consequence of their 
little adventure. 

Mr. Ferguson, Q.C., of Dublin, perplexed by Henry of Hunting- 
don's expression ''ita ut porte portis superpositaB videantur," and 
Stowe's words,'' every couple sustaineth a third stone lyingoverthwart, 
gatewise," after seeing that the impost of the greeX trilithon had 
cavities on its upper surface corresponding to the mortices on its 
under surface, and which suggested to him the idea that they had 
served as sockets for the reception of uprights supporting a second 
impost, read a paper on the subject before the Royal Irish Academy, 
January 9th, 1866. Bearing this in mind. Dr. Thumam, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Wilts ArchsBological and Natural 
History Society, to Stonehenge, in September, 1865, ''obtained a 
ladder at Lake and took it to Stonehenge on the summit of the 
omnibus, and had it placed against the large trilithons. Several of 



^ Ck>lonel Philips said that <* the King's arithmetio gave the lie to the fiibvlons 
tale that these stones oannot be told alike twioe together." 
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{hose present mounted it, inclading Mr. Alexander, J. P., and Mr. 
Stallard, the son of the incumbent of West Qrafton. I was assured 
by all that the surface was quite plain and had no hollows/^ Dr. 
Thumam adds, '' it is curious that on the upper surface of t&e im- 
post of the largest trilithon there are two superficial round holes as 
if incipient mortices. I take this to have been commenced as the 
imder sur&ce, and the mortices afterwards formed in the present 
lower surface or at least that finally adopted, as being the most level 
and suitable for the purpose.'^ Any one who would understand the 
meaning of Henry of Huntingdon's expression, should walk for a 
little distance outside the vallum in a south-easterly direction, and 
he would see the inner trilithons towering over the outer circle and 
giving the idea of ''port© portis superposit©/' 

As the inner circle and ellipse are of a different kind of stone to 
the large external and internal trilithons, questions have arisen 
respecting the periods at which these several groups of stones have 
been erected ; some supposing that the smaller groups were the first 
set up, and that the larger stones were arranged around them at a 
subsequent period; while others have maintained that the larger 
groups of stone were placed in their positions before the smaller 
ones had been brought from Wales or Cornwall. Mr. Cunnington, 
(of Heytesbury,) was led to suppose that the original work consisted 
of the outward circle, and its imposts, and the inner oval or large 
trilithons; and that the smaller circle, and oval of inferior stones^ 
were raised at a later period, for they add nothing to the grandeur 
of the temple, but rather give a littleness to the whole. The Bev. 
W. Lisle Bowles considered that the very reverse of Mr. Cunning- 
ton's conclusions would be the most natural, namely, that the inner 
circles were ^q fir it work, and the outward, more elaborate, the 
laat work, and this opinion was also that of the Bev. Mr. Leman^ 
Sir Bichard Hoare's friend. But Mr. Bowles would not give up 
the idea that the monument was Druidical although he held that it 
was in part the work of the Belgse; ''No I I consider it originally 
Druidical, Druidical in its early state;'' fand that "the last, more 
lofty and more elaborate circle, accords, not only with a later period, 
but with the idea that this part, and this part only, was the work of 
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than usual quantity) should hiave laid unmolested in a barrow where 
there were a hundred rabbit holes. On removing the earth from over 
the cist, we f oimd a larg^ piece of one of the blue stones of Stone- 
henge, which Sowerby the naturalist calls a horn stone, which, with 
the sarsen stone, is a very singular occurence, and decidedly proves 
that the adjoining temple was erected previous to the tumulus. 
Some persons acquainted with the soil in this part of Wiltshire, 
might think the finding of sarsen stones no uncommon event, and 
I should perhaps have thought the same, had these specimens 
been roimded by attrition ; but the stones found within this barrow 
are pieces chipped ofE, (I am sorry to say) like those now daily 
knocked off from the great fallen trilithon. With regard to the 
blue stone, we are certain this species is not to be found in the 
southern district of Wiltshire. In opening the fine bell-shaped 
barrow N.E. of Stonehenge, we also foimd one or two pieces of 
the chippings of these stones, as well as in the waggon tracks 
round the area of the temple. These circumstances tend to give a 
much higher era of antiquity to our celebrated building, than some 
antiquaries would be willing to allow, and evidently prove that at 
the period when the tumuli adjoining Stonehenge were raised, the 
plain was covered with the chippings of the stones that had been 
employed in the formation of the stone circle.'' ^ 

Mr. Cunnington, F.G.S., has kindly furnished the writer with the 
following remarks upon tiiese findings of chippings in the neighbour- 
ing barrows : " No doubt the stones were worked at or near the spot 
where they now stand, and the surface of the downs aroimd must 
have been strewed with the chippings.' These in course of time 
would sink through the turf and soil, till they reached the chalk 
below; owing mainly to the action of the earth-worms, which are 
continually throwing up the earth to the surface, and in a less de- 
gree, to the growth of the ordinary vegetation. 

» Ancient Wilts, i., p, 127. 

*Note by Mr. Cunnington. — Mr. H. L. Long in kis <' Survey of the Early 

graphy of Western Europe,'* (1859,) p. 109, mentions the fact that at a 

ly-erected farm a little westward of Stonehenge, cultivation has levelled 

*row-like mounds, which were in a great measure formed of the chip- 

I fragments of the stones of Stonehenge. 

— ^NO. XLVI. K 
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"Men who are employed in digging for flints on the downs, 
always find the coins and various objects of antiquity at the bottom 
of the soil. An interesting example of this occuFred when the late 
Mr. Waite invited me (now many years ago) to a Roman coin-hnnt 
on Broad Hinton down. We found eighteen good Roman coins in 
the course of the morning. The process was a very simple one — 
the men turned over the turf and adhering soil (in this case about 
nine inches in depth), and we found the coins on the under side, or 
on the chalk rubble below. 

" Chippings of the ' blue stones,' i.e., of the stones of the inner 
circle, have been found in three of the barrows near Stonehenge, 
viz., in No. 16, No. ...,^ and in No. 42.* They have also been 
found, as stated by Sir R. C. Hoare, in the waggon-tracks roimd the 
area of the temple.' 

" Could it be clearly proved that these were associated in a barrow 
with the original interment, no doubt would remain that Stonehenge 
was older than the barrow.* Sir R. C. Hoare evidently considered 
this to have been the case with regard to barrow No. 16, and Mr. 
Cunnington, of Heytesbury, was of the same opinion, as is shewn 
by the quotation from one of his letters, of which you have a copy. 
['I showed you,' writes Mr. Cunnington, F.S.A., in 1802, 'a great 
variety of stones found in a large oblong barrow near Stonehenge, 
that are of the same kind as several of those in the building.'] 
It is much to be regretted that the details as to the finding of these 
fragments were not more explicitly stated. It should have been 
distinctly noted whether they were found with the primary inter- 
ment, as it is possible they may have reached the spot where they 



1 Note by Mr. Cunnington. — <* The fine beU-shtped barrow N.E. of Stone- 
henge."— Hoare's Ancient Wilts, p. 127. [?No. 80.— fT.X.] 

' Note by Mr. Cunnington. — Barrow No. 42 is nearly a mOe in a straight 
line from Stonehenge. [The disoovery of blue stone ohippings in No. 42 was 
made by Mr. H. Cunnington. — W.L."] 

'Ancient Wilts, vol. L, p. 127. 

*Note by Mr. Cunnington. — The barrow itself would be classified by Dr. 
Thurnam with the round barrows — the ** bronze period." Stukeley, who 
describes it as *' a very great and old-fashioned barrow," found in it, he says, 
« fragments of the red and blue stones." 
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were founds accidentally, or by natural causes, such as are mentioned 
above. ' A little more accuracy of observation might have settled 
the question for ever/ '' 

The finding of these different kinds of chips together makes it 
vpfesa probable that these different kinds of stones were worked on 
the ground at or about the same time; but it does not settle the 
question. There may have been an interval of time, greater or less, 
and the chips may yet have become mixed, and have been carried 
away, together, with the earth or chalk of which some of the bar- 
lows were composed. The chips found in these three barrows would 
g^ far to prove the superior antiquity of Stonehenge to that of these 
particular tumuli.^ 

One more theory in connection with the construction of Stone- 
henge must yet be mentioned. Four or five years ago the writer 
was astonished at hearing his friend Dr. Thumam give utterance to 
what he then considered, and still considers to be, a rank archaeolo- 
gical heresy; viz., that Stonehenge was at one time covered with a 
roof. He said nothing in proof or support of this opinion, and the 
writer thought it might have been a passing fancy, and that it was 
not based on any serious considerations. As however the writer 
finds 'the following in Lieut. Oliver's paper on the Prehistoric Re- 
mains in Brittany, read to the Ethnological Society, January 10th, 
IS7I, he cannot but suppose that the Doctor really attached impor- 
tance to this view, and had propounded it to others : '' Dr. Thumam 
has given up the ophite or dracontium theory as untenable, but con- 
siders that some of the circles, Stonehenge, for instance, may have 
been covered in with a roof, as the Scandinavian temples are repre- 
sented as covered and enclosed structures. A similar idea occurred 
to a gentleman, who, on looking at Mr. Lukis' plans of the circles 
and lines, suggested that the avenue might have been covered in 
with timber and earth, and formed long chambers for the tril>c to 
live in, the chieftains occupying the western circular chamber.'' 

'Dr. Thamam mentions in % note to p. 4'>6 of '• Archa^ologU," rol. 43, 
that a atone "of fine micaoeooa aandatone, fvreciieljr agreeing with thu »tone of 
the large flat slab in the centre of Stonehenge " was obtained bj biffi from 
barrow (No. 170), about a mile from ** the stonea.'' 
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That one so cautious, so careful, and so painstaking in tHe examina- 
tion of the theories of others, should have committed himself to 
such an opinion as this, is, to the writer, strange indeed. 



Thb Gbological Chahactbr op thb Stokbhkngb Stones. 

Dr. Stukeley appears to have been the first to notice the difference 
between the character of the stones composing the inner and outer 
circles and ellipses at Stonehenge. He says of the stones of the 
smaller oval that they are of a much harder sort than those of the 
lesser circle ; and were brought somewhere from the West ; and of 
the (so-called) altar-stone, that '^'tis a kind of blue coarse marble such 
as comes from Derbyshire, and laid upon tombs in our churches 
and churchyards.^' 

Before Aubrejr's time there appears to have been a prevalent 
opinion that the stones were *' factitious.'' ^ To those who were not 
acquainted with the valleys in the neighbourhood of Marlborough, 
these stones would be unlike any with which they were familiar; 
and the '' composition " of them, where they stand, would get over 
any difficulty about their transport thither from a distance. The 
appearance, too, of some of the stones, such as of that which forms 
an impost of the outer circle towards the north-west, and which in 
its upper portion was fbund to consist, for the depth of a few inches, 
of a conglomerate of flints and sand,^ may have given strength to 
this opinion. There appear to have been, even recently, according to 
a paper of Mr. Cunnington's in 1865, some very curious notions about 
the sarsen portion of the Stonehenge stones. In 1836, the President 
of the Architectural Society had discovered, ''from recent inspection^ 

' The author of a ** Fool's Bolt '' strongly asserts their being $axa/aetiiia, as 
** it was impossible to work them into their several forms. Free-stones may bo 
wrought to any, but these ohurlish stones to no form in cause of hardness and 
brittleness." 

* See WiltM Magasin^, vol. xi., p. 848. Mr. Cunnington adds to this account, 
the following statement : '* Masses of sarsen made up entirely of a similar 
conglomerate of chalk-flints freqnentlj occur in the neighbourhood of Standen, 
near Hungerford, but thej are not found in the middle or southern districts of 
Wilts," 
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that the large stones of Stonehenge were in their granular character^ . 

closely allied to the marble of Carrara^'' and another careful visitor of 

Stonehenge was of opinion that the stones were artificial. 
Mr. Sowerby, in 1812^ describes the stones thus : 
" The outer circle and the great trilithons, with their imposts^ are 

of sarsen ^ stone^ a fine-grained silicious sandstone. 



^ In the Addenda and Notes to <* Abary niostrated," tbe foUowing is given 
as an explanation of the word " fi^arsen : " *' The term Sarsen, or Saresyn, was 
applied by the Anglo-Saxons, simply in the sense of Pagan, to the stones which 
they found scattered about the Wiltshire Downs. As all the prihoipal specimens 
of these mysterious blocks were perceived to be congregated into temples popu- 
larly attributed to heathen worship, it naturally came to pass that the entire 
formation acquired the distinotiTc appellation of Ssrsen or Pagan stones. The 
same epithet of * Saresyn ' the Saxons also applied to their invaders the Danes 
or Northmen, who, on their coming into this country, were universally pagau. 
Thus Robert Bicart (quoted in Roberts' History of Lyme) says, * Duke Rollo 
Le Fort was a Saresyn come out of Denmark into France ; ' and a spot in 
Guernsey is still designated by the same term from having constituted the tem- 
porary stronghold of certain Norman freebooters." — Waylen's History of 
Marlborough, p. 529. 

The following is from Mr. Henry Lawes Long's *' Survey of the Early Geography 
of Western Europe : " "In addition to the suggestion advanced that our word 
Sarsen, as applied to the Druid sandstone, is, in fact, a corruption of Saracen, 
I may add that Sarraein is the name commonly given on the Continent to 
ancient objects whether of Celtic or Romau construction, thereby inferring a 
period anterior to any remains of Christian origin. Roman denarii, which in 
the north of France still occasionally are current as sous, bear the name of 
Sarrnnne. The Roman bridge near Aosta is called the Pont de Sarranm" 
And I may add the following extract from the '' Journal de 1' Architecture," 
(of Brussels,) 4°^. ann6e, p. 84 : ** Les traditions locales attribuent la con- 
struction des chausa^es romaines aux Sarrasins. Les mines, les tuiles antiques, 
les poteries, les m^dailles, etc., que I'on trouye cheque jour, ne sent connusy 
Gomme on sait, que sous les noms de Maeuree, de Vaiee, de Monnaiee, ou de 
puits des Sarrasine, Cette denomination remonte §videmment aux temps des 
Croisades, lorsque les esprits ^taient remplis du nom des infiddles. Du reste, 
las arme^ et les populations qui revenaient de Terre-Sainte, en suivant les 
ohauss^es romaines, n'auront pas pen contribu§ i r^pandre aux environs T^pi- 
th^te injnrieuse de Sarratin et de pay en, dans laquelle ils auront confondu les 
Romaines si, comme il est probable, un faible souvenir de ce grand peuple 
viyait encore i cette ^poque dans le souvenir de nos pdres." Mr. Long quotes 
the following from Col. Symonds's Diary, which his cousin, Mr. C. E. Long, edited 
for the Camden Society : ** 12^^ Nov. 1644, Tuesday, though a miserable wett 
windy day, the army moved over the playnes toMarlingsborougb, where the King 
by at the Lord Seymour's howse, the troopes to Fyfield, two myles distant, a place 
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" The stones of the smaller circle (except Nob. 9, 11, 17, 19, in 
Sir. R. Hoare's plan) are an aggregate of quartz, felspar, chlorite 
and horn-blende. 

'^ No. 9 is silicioQs schist. 

*' Nos. 11, 17 19 are homstone, with small specks of felspar and 
pyrites. 

*' The altar-stone is a fine-grained micaceous sandstone.'' 

The Rev. W. D. Conybeare, in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
ciii., part. 2, p. 452, thus speaks of the small circles : " Each stone 
a variety of greenstone rock which occurs nowhere nearer than the 
environs of Dartmoor in the West, or Cham wood Forest in Leicester- 
shire on the North ; — either being a distance of full a hundred miles 
in a direct line." 

Professor Andrew Ramsay, writing to Dr. Thumam (1859), says : 
''The gpreenstone may possibly come from Devonshire, but such 
rocks are also plentifiil in Montgomeryshire, in Caernarvonshire, and 
in Merionethshire, and around Snowdon. In fact from Cader Idris 
to Moel Hebog, near Bedgellert and Snowdon, and from thence by 
Camedd Llewelyn to Conway. They also occur in North Pembroke- 
shire. My friend, Mr. Perkins, the Vicar of Wootton-under-Edge, 
considers that these blocks which are quite foreign to the district 
may have been more easily brought from Brittany, where, I believe, 
such rocks occur, and I think this is possibly the case." 

Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., of Bath, in 1865, expressed his 
belief ''that the nearest point at which they could find similar material 
was Wales, or possibly Shropshire, although he found stones of 
precisely similar character while exploring the Mendips a few months 
ago, but the stones could not have been obtained from that spotj 
for the rock had never been worked," 

Professor Phillips' letter to Dr. Thumam, giving an account of 



80 fall of a grey pibble stone of great bigness as is not usnally seene ; they 
breake them, and build their bowses of them and walls, laying mosse betweene, 
the inhabaitants calling them Saracen's stones, and in this parisb a myle and 
halfe in length, they lye so thick as yon may goe upon tbem all the way. They 
call that place the Grey-weathers, because a far-off th«:y looke like a flock of 
sheepe.*' 
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his examination of the specimens sent to him of Stonehenge stones 
is as follows :^ 

** Oxford^ 22nd Dteembery 1858. 
Mr Dbab Sib, 

'* The stones, four in number, are thus to be described: — 

** 1. Marked Stoneheng§ altar. This is a gray sandstone, oomposed of quarts 
Mnd, silyerj mica, and some small dark grains (possibly hornblende). Such a 
stone might be obtained in the gray Devonian or gray Cambrian rocks — and in 
other situations (' Cos.' antiq). 

'' 2. Greenstone (Anglicd). Composed of Blightly qnartzose Felspar — horn- 
blende — a little chlorite P Ac, Ac. This is an ordinary greenstone of such large 
grain and snob a constitution as to make approach to the green syenite of some 
writers. If I had better specimens I could perhaps determine the presence of 
other minerals. Such a rock may ,be found in dykes in Devonshire, in dykea 
and seaming beds in Wales, &c. 

'* 3. Smaller specimen, like the last, but with finer grain. 

*' 4. Compact felspar of Mac Culloch : shows no internal crystallization ; 
base of many dark porphyries— such occur in North Wales, Cumberland, Ac 
If on the spot, we were to study more carefully the several stones, it might, I 
think, be possible to identify the greenstones ; but by such little atoms as these 
only guesses and those very vague can be justified. 

*' There is nothing like granite in the specimens. This rather points to 
Wales than to Cornwall — nor is there any ordinary (felspathic) eWan as in 
Cornwall, but * Elvan ' is a name applied to greenstone dykes not unlike this 
stone near Dartmoor. But as, no doubt. Merlin brought the stones he might 
cboose a rock now buried in the great depression of Caemarronshire, where 
8arn Badrig alone remains to mark his tram-road I 

But upon this subject, there is no one who deserves a hearings and 
a more attentive hearing, too, than Mr. Cunnington, F.G.S., who 
has devoted so much time and thought to the study of the geological 
character of the Wiltshire megalithic structures. He says, in a 
paper ''on the geology of Stonehenge,'' read at the Salisbury 
meeting of the Wilts Archaeological Society, 1865 : " We are in- 
debted to Mr. Prestwich, the treasurer of the Geological Society, 
for the exact determination of the stratum from which the 'Sarsens' 
are derived (Fide Journal of the Geological Society). 

" At the close of the secondary period of geologists, when the 
stratum, now forming the downs over which we shall walk 
W^ was at the bottom of the sea, beds of sands, clays, and 
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gravels^ were deposited upoD it. These constitnte what are now 
called the tertiary strata. When they were subsequently raised 
above the bed of the ocean, they were exposed to the powerful de- 
nuding action of seas, glaciers, and rivers, by which the main portion 
of them, in the western district (Wiltshire included), was carried 
away ; a few cappings on some of the hills only remaining through 
the greater part of our county. Such cappings are not uncommon 
on some of the high hills on the borders of Salisbury Plain, es- 
pecially to the northward and eastward of Amesbury, and between 
that town, Bedwyn, and Kingsclere ; whilst hills, where no masses 
of tertaries remain, shew by the presence of numerous tertiary flint 
pebbles on their .summit, the wreck of strata once spread over this 
area. Among the lower iertiaries (the Eocene of Sir Charles Lyell), 
are certain sands and mottled clays, named by Mr. Prestwich the 
Woolwich and Beading beds, from their being largely developed at 
these places, and from these he proves the sarsens to have been 
derived; although they are seldom found in situ, owing to the 
destruction of the stratum to which they belonged. They are large 
masses of sand concreted together by a silicious cement, and when the 
looser portions of the stratum were washed away, the blocks of sandy 
rock were left scattered over the surface of the ground. 

'' At Standen, near Hungerford, large masses of sarsen are found, 
consisting almost entirely of flints, formed into conglomerate with 
the sand. Flints are also common in some of the large stones 
forming the ancient temple of Avebury. 

'' At the clifEs of St. Marguerite, near Dieppe, is a bed of fine 
white sand, reposing unevenly upon the chalk, and extending for 
one or two miles in length. It contains blocks of concretionary 
silicious sandstone, frequently measuring many feet in length. A 
good example of sarsen stone in ntu. 

" The abundance of these remains, especially in some of the valleys 
of North Wilts, is very remarkable. Few persons who have not 
seen them can form an adequate idea of the extraordinary scene 
presented to the eye of the spectator, who standing on the brow of 
one of the hills near Clatf ord, sees stretching for miles before him, 
countless numbers of these enormous stones, occupying the middle 
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of the valley^ and winding like a mighty stream towards the 
south. 

*' Three or four small lateral valleys, containing a similar deposit, 
and converging to the main valley, add to the impression that almost 
involuntarily forces itself upon the mind, that it must be a stream of 
rocks, e'en now flowing onward/ 

'' In some places, they strew the ground so thickly, that across 
miles of country, a person might almost leap from stone to stone^ 
without touching the ground on which they lie, and some of them 
are four or five yards across. Sometimes the masses are formed of 
unusually fine sand, and the result is a very dense hard rock. In 
this variety are commonly found the remains of what appear to be 
fucoids or sea weeds. They do not exhibit any very marked structure^ 
but are certainly vegetable. With regard to the origin of the stones 
composing the small cvrcle and inner oval of Stonehenge our in« 
formation is less definite. They differ entirely from the sarsensj 
being all primary or igneous rocks. Professor Tennant, of King's 
College, has favored me by making a fresh examination of the speci- 
mens. With four exceptions, they are of syenite, composed of quartz, 
felspar, and hornblende. One of the exceptions is silicious schist, 
and the other three greenstone, containing small crystals of horn- 
blende and iron pyrites, the latter partly decomposed, and passing 
into oxide of iron. The altar-stone is a fine-grained micaceous sand- 
stone. Professor Ramsay, of the Geological Survey, says : ' They are 
certainly not drifted boulders, and do not resemble the igneous rocks 
of Chamwood Forest; and without asserting that they came from 
Wales or Shropshire, I may state that they are of the same nature 
as the igneous rocks of part of the Lower Silurian region of North 
Pembrokeshire and of Caernarvonshire. 

** Professor Tennant says that Chamwood Forest contains several 
kinds of greenstones and syenite, but that he never saw any of them 
like the stones of Stonehenge. They bear, however, he thinks, a 
strong resemblance to those of the Channel Islands y and it has always 
appeared to him that they were obtained from that source. 

1 These Btonesare now rapidly disappearing ; they are used for building porposes. 
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Dbstruction of the Stones of Stonehenge. 

The measurement of many stones, large and small, recently made 
by the writer, convinced him that the stones composing the different 
portions of the structure were intended to be, as far as possible, of 
the same height and size. The small recumbent stones of sarsen, 
therefore, must be considered as being only frusta of the originals, 
the remaining portions having been broken up and carried away. 
We find Inigo Jones complaining of the destruction of these stones^ 
which came under his notice. He says, ia 1620 : '' Those of the 
inner circle and lesser hexagon, not only expos(^ to the fury of all- 
devouring ages, but to the rage of men likewise, have been more 
subject to mine. For being of no extraordinary proportions, they 
might easily be beaten down or digged up, and at pleasure made 
use of for other occasions, which I am the rather enduced to believe, 
because, iince my measuring the work, not one fragment of some 
then standing are now to be found'' — Jones^ '* Notable Antiquity,'* 
p. 63. (1655.) Stukeley speaks of the chipping of stones which was 
common in his day,^ but in many cases large portions of stones which 
had fallen must have been carried away. He mentions that he had seen 
a stone, as big as any at Stonehenge, in Durrington fields, another 
at Milf ord, another at Fighelden. *' They seem to have been carried 
back to make bridges, mill-dams, or the like, in the river. There 
is another in the London road, east from Amesbury, about a mile 
from the town. Another in the water at Bulford,* and yet 
another stands leaning at Preshute farm near the church, as big 
as those of Stonehenge.'^ Stukeley seems to have thought that 
these stones had formed part of a sacellum or little temple upon 
what he calls Haradon Hill, and where the avenue began. Aubrey 



1 pp. 5) 23, 26 of reprint. 

'The oommon tradition respecting this stone at Bulford is, that as the Devil, 
who had been employed by Merlin to buy of an old woman in Ireland the 
atones for Stonehenge, was bringing them over, bound up in a wyth, the wyth 
slackened as he was crossing the river Avon at Bulford, and one of them 
dropped down into the water, where it lies to tbis very hour. 

A farmer, with his team of oxen, made an unsuccessful attempt to move this 
•tone some years since. 
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had previoasly recorded, in the ''Monumenta Britannicay'^ that 
" the inhabitants about the Amesbnries had defaced this.monoment 
since his remembrance, «c. one large stone was carried awaj to make 
a bridge/' 

Mr. Eemm, in answer to enquiries made by the Secretaries of the 
Wiltshire Society, in the Magazine, says (vol. xi., p. 248) : " My 
&ther resided for twenly-fiye years in West Amesbury House, and 
I have often heard him express his conviction, that a considerable 
quantity of fraginents of the stones of Stonehenge were built into 
its walls. I could myself point out pieces of stone in the garden 
wall, which appear to be precisely similar in quality to the stones of 
the outer circle • • • Stonehenge stands on the estate, so that 
the builder of the house was the owner of the monument.'^ 

Mr. Cunnington says (vol. xi., p. 848) : '^ Depredations are still 
perpetrated on Stonehenge by excursionists and other visitors. About 
two years ago, a mass, which must have weighed nearly 56 pounds, 
was broken, apparently by means of a sledge hammer, from the hard 
schist, marked No. 9 in Hoare's plan. The soft stones are frequently 
much chipped. On the 17th of July last (1868), a party of Goths 
lighted a fire against one of the stones on the south-east side of the 
outer circle, by which it was much damaged and disfigured, and 
several fragments were broken off by the heaf 

In Mr. Henry L. Long^s book previously alluded to, is the fol- 
lowing suggestion respecting the pre-historic injury done to Stone- 
henge : " There now remain at Stonehenge, upright and prostrate, 
about ninety-one stones; originally there must have been about one 
hundred and thirty. It is to be hoped that the work of destruction 
18 now at an end; and that this unique monument of antiquity may 
experience no further demolitions. It has suffered most on the 
southern side— certainly the quarter of the most violent winds; but 
we can hardly suppose that winds would have any appreciable effect 
upon such mighty and such deeply-fixed masses. Something may 
have been done by excavators in search of imagined treasures, but 
I am more inclined to attribute their overthrow to the same cause 
that inspired their construction, namely, to religious fervour; for 
we know that, upon the conversion from paganism to Christianity^ 
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a regular onslaught upon buildings of this description took place^ 
eqnal to the frenzied assaults of the Scotch Covenanters upon the 
cathedrals • . • The Saxons remained pagans about one hundred 
and fifty years, until the arrival of St. Augustine, in 517. What 
happened to the Druidical worship during that period, we know not; 
but we cannot suppose it to have revived, even if any Britons had 
remained to revive it, under the desolation of the Saxon domination, 
and in defiance of their hostile creed. It seems however likely that 
the first steps of the British converts to Christianity would have been 
directed against the symbols of Druidical superstition. We have no 
record to establish the fact, but what is more likely than that 
Stonehenge, like similar edifices elsewhere, should have been one of 
the first objects to experience the wrath of the proselytes against the 
previous objects of their worship ? The partial overthrow of Stone- 
henge may, perhaps, be referred to some such religious movement^ 
and to about the fourth century of our era.^^ 

But for the watchful care of Mr. Henry Browne, who, for so 

many years, took a loving interest in Stonehenge, and who, "on many 

occasions, has succeeded in arresting the ravages (worse than those 

of time) which ruthless hands would have committed,^' much more 

injury would probably have been done during a considerable portion 

of the present century. In his little book on Stonehenge (p. 19), 

he " exhorts his readers to the respect and veneration justly due to 

such unparalleled curiosities, and most earnestly entreats them not 

to contribute to their demolition by taking those chippings of them 

which the unheeding shepherds of the plain will be ready to provide 

them with for the consideration of a few half-pence, but rather to 

become the protectors of them by discouraging every kind of attempt 

to injure or mutilate them.'' ^ 

^ No paper on Stonehenge could, with justioe, omit to make mention of Mr. 
H. Browne, who, for so many years, was the self-oonstitated ourator of Stone-* 
henge, and, who by his constant watchfulness over this object of bis interest 
and affection, must have preserved it from much injury and mutilation. Sir 
R. C. Hoare in his *' Modem Wilts," (Hundred of Amesbury, p. 52,) says of 
hiiD that ** no one has investigated Stonehenge so minutely as he has, and, by 
ascending to the summit of the trilithons, he has discovered what was beforo 
luinotioed, viz., that each atone was fixed to the other by a groove. He also 
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The Incised Stone. 

Since the fact became known that the incision upon the lower 
side of the impost of the trilithon which the Doke of Buckingham 
helped to overthrow^ was the work of an itinerant mechanic, all 



notioed that the small upright stones behind the altar were placed closer to each 
bther than in any other parts of the circle, and that a wider interval was left 
at the entrance." Mr. Browne had his eraie, which was that Stonehenge was of 
the ante-diluTian period, and that the traces of the deluge were to be seen in 
the direction in which the fallen stones are laid. The following aooonnt of him 
was printed in a Wiltshire newspaper : ** Mr. Browne, the author of a work on 
Stonehenge, was a man of limited means, but of respectable mental attainments, 
who had been early struck with the magni6cence of the remains on Salisbury 
Plain, and had imbibed a pas»ion for the temple at Stonehenge as absorbing and 
as powerful as that felt by the young Parisienne for the BeWidere Apollo, or as 
any one of the Pygmalion-like instances of which so many are recorded. To 
this, and to its illustrative remains in this neighbourhood, all his thoughts were 
devoted. He lived under its shadow, he dreamed of it, he endeavoured to trace 
out the hidden mystery of its existence, he lectured upon its many wonders, 
and he published a book about it. When engaged on his lectures to the 
members of the literary institutions that existed some years since in Salis- 
bury, he used to bring his drawings and make his arrangements in the 
the morning, return to Amesbury to dinner, come back with moie materials in 
the afternoon, read his lecture in the evening, and then again walk on his 
solitary road to Amesbury at night after the conclusion of the meeting, having 
already walked five-and-twenty miles. But this persevering energy of his 
character was more particularly exemplified during the construction of his 
model of Stonehenge. Everj stone was modelled on the spot, and the most 
minute variations in the original carefully noted in his copy. Day after day, 
and week after week, was he to be found among those memorials of old time- 
planning, measuring, modelling, painting, in the prosecution of his self- pre- 
scribed ta8k,and interrupted onl v by the necessity of sometimes visiting Salisburj 
for materials, which he bore home himself, and on foot. The difficulty of 
making such a copy would not perhaps be great with proper assistance, but 
this man worked wholly by himself, and ^e can imagine his sdf-gratulation on 
the completion of bis labours, when he could exclaim, like the victor of Corioli, 
* Alone I did it ! II' From this model he made others on different scales, and 
the moulds being preserved, these were afterwards sold by his son, together with 
aome of his own drawings equally accurate, to occasional visitors. 

" Mr. Browne, though he had completed his work, had not yet found for it a 
resting-place, and he determined to present it to the British Museum. It waa 
accepted by the trustees, with thanks, and the author chose to have the pleasure 
of placing it with his own hands in this great repository of the antiquities of 
the world. Unwilling to trust the model from his sight, and equally unwilling 
or unable to bear the expenses of the usual modes of travelling, he resolved to 
walk with it to London ; and mounting his model on a wheel-barrow or hand- 
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interest in the subject has come to an end. In Dr. Thuraam's paper, 
in the ninth volume of the Wiltshire Magazine, will be found a 
detailed account of the whole affair. 

The writer noticed^ in October, 1875, that a "broad arrow'' had 
recently been cut on the large stone behind the leaning stone of the 
largest trilithon. When this shall have lost its fresh appearance, 
it might, if previously unnoticed, give rise to similar specula- 
tions. 



Thb Fall of the Trilithon in 1797. 

The " Archseologia,'' vol. xvi., p. 103, contains an account of the 
fall* of some of the stones of Stonehenge, in a letter from William 
George Maton, M.B., F.A.S., to Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., 
P.R.S., and F.A.8. It was read June 29th, 1797. The following 
is the most interesting portion of it : " On the third of the month 
(January) already mentioned, some people employed at the plough. 



track he set off across the plain with his charge. After a toilsome and 
almost continuous march of two days and nights (for he only slept for a 
short time in the day), he arrived on the morning of the third day at the 
British Maseam, showed the letter of the trustees to the porter, wheeled his 
load into the court-yard, and saw his model safely deposited in the house. 
He left without staying to be questioned, and was soon on his way home 
again ; but was detained some days on the road by illness brought on by 
his exertions." He died at Winchester, April 17th, 1839, aged 70 years, 
while journeying on foot to deliver a course of lectures at Chichester. He 
wrote, in 1809, a pamphlet entitled <* The real State of England ; " in 
1810, '* A brief arrangement of the Apocalypse ; " and in 1830, " The critical 
state of England at the present time." He styles himself *' Lecturer on 
History." 

Mr. Browne, in his little book on Stonehenge and Abnry, thus describes the 
eonolnsion he came to from his obserrations as to the manner in which the few 
remaining transverse stones of the outer circle had been connected together : 
** They were originally connected together throughout the whole circle by thirty 
stones placed upon the tops of them, which were fitted together at their extremi* 
ties by eorresponding projections and hollows, as shown by Fig. I. in the plate 
(oopied in woodcut) : another circumstance, 1 believe, hitherto unnoticed by the 
investigators of Stonehenge." The writer regrets having been prevented, 
hitherto, from verifying, by personal inspection, the foregoing statement, which 
had ^proved itaelf to Sir. £. Hoare. 
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eoDdBaoa, or jtrrmp, of tlw |;imil, nrcMMifd^ as tk^ afterwmrds 
peredTed, br tlw Edi of two of ike UtgeU stoMs and their impost. 
TUi triIitlK» fell oatwards, moKdr im a westerir direetaoQ, the im- 
post ia its £all strikii^ agv^rt one of the stooes of the outer circle, 
which, however, hat not been therehr drivcm verr eoBsiderably oat of 
its perpend JrnlaritT. The lower ends of the two oprigfats, or sop- 
portent hein^ now exposed to riew, we are enabled to ascertain the 
fiyrm into wfaieh ther were hewn. Ther are not right-angled, bat 
were berilled off in such a manner that the stone whieh stood nearest 
to the opper part of the adrtom is 22 feet in length on one side, and 
not qnite zO on the other; the difference between the corre^KMiding 
sides of the feUow-sopporler is still greater, one having as much as 
tS, and the other scaiceir 19 feet, in length. The breadth of each 
is (at a mediam) 7 feet 9 inches, and the thickness S feeL The im- 
post which is a perfect parallelopipedon, m e awu e s 16 feet in length, 
4 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 6 inches in thidmess. Tliis 
impost is eonsidenblr more than 11 tons in weight. It was pro- 
jected about 2 feet beyond the supporters, made an impression in the 
ground to the depth of 7 inches or more, and was arrested in its 
tendency to roll bj the stone it strode whilst felling . . . One 
of the supporters fell on a stone belonging to the second cirde^ 
which I at first supposed to hare been thrown down by it, but which, 
finom recurring to plans of the prior state of the structure, I find to 
hare been long prostrate. Hie longer of them was not more than 
3 feet 6 indies deep (measuring down the middle) in the ground^ 
the other little more than S feeL In the csTities left in the ground 
fliere were a few fragments <^ stone of the same nature as that 
forming the substance ci the trilithon, and some masses of dialk. 
llicse materials seem to have been placed here with a view to secure 
the perpendicular position of the supporters. The immediate cause 
of this memorable change in the state of Stcmehenge must hare been 
the sudden and rapid thaw that began the day before the stones fell, 
succeeding a rerjr deep snow. In all probability the trilithon was 
originally perfectly upright, but it had acquired some d^ree of in- 
clination long before the time of its &1L This indination was 
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remarked by Dr. Stakeley, though it was not so considerable^ I 
think, as is represented in his north view of Stonehenge/^ ^ 

Mr. Henry Browne, in his " Illustrations of S tonehenge and Abury/' 
gives some additional information: " I will here take the opportunity 
of introducing the account which was given me of the fall of this 
trilithon, by Dr. Maton, of Spring Gardens, London, when I had 
the pleasure of meeting that gentleman on the spot, and who, at the 
time of its fall, resided at Salisbury. About twenty years ago it 
was the habit of persons, waiting the commencement of fairs in this 
part of Wiltshire, to take up their abode in S tonehenge for some 
days, as a defence against the inclemency of the weather. In the 
autumn preceding the fall of the trilithon, amongst others whp 
availed themselves of this protection were some gipsies, who, not 
content with a position behind this trilithon on the level ground, 
made an excavation in the chalk to obtain a lower position. On 
quitting Stonehenge, the effect produced by this proceeding, was 
that of causing an extraordinary accumulation of moisture behind 
this trilithon, in the rainy and snowy season of autumn and winter. 
The chalk, in this position and under these circumstances, being 
frozen in the winter, and thawed in the succeeding mild weather, 
was, in consequence, decomposed. This naturally weakened the 
foundation of the trilithon on its outward side, towards the west, and 
it at length, as already stated, fell in that direction, after being ob- 
served for two or threei^ays to be out of its perpendicular position.^' 

Mr. Rickman, visiting the place on the fall of the trilithon, 
noticed that the foundation exhibited nothing remarkable, the two 
great stones having no artificial support in the ground, and one of 
them exhibiting an irregular shape of its base, quite unsuitable for 
stability, as forming the obtuse angle of a rhombus, and that not 
penetrating more than six feet deep. The accurate juncture of the 
upper surface of the uprights and the lo«ver side of the transverse 
stone must have cost much labour, and not less skill than the tenons 
and mortices : but these surfaces exhibited no mark of tooling.' 

> In Inigo Jones' North Prospect of Stonehenge this trilithon is represented as 
inclining outwards considerably. 

' See ArohsBologia, toI. xxviii., 411. 
VOL. XVI. — ^KO. XLVI. G 
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Vlott Flakes iochd wriHnr the Stohb Cikclbb at Stohbhkhge, 
Mr. W. Cannington, in his " Stonehenge Notes/' printed at the 
end of the eleventh Tolame of the Magazine of the Wilts A. and N. 
H. Society, 1869, sajs : " Dnriog a visit to Stonehenge in the 
summer of last year, Mr. Henry ConniDgton found in rabbits' holes 
roond the edge of the altar-stone, and at the edge of the laige stone 
£ 2 in Hoare's plan, several flint flakes and a fragment of pottery. 
Hie latter is of rude make, slightly burnt, and though evidently very 
ancient, is not sufficiently distinct to be of much importance. Most 
of the flakes are decidedly artificial. ' The circular piece,' says Mr. 
Evans, ' is of a rare form and belongs to the class to which the name 
of sling stones has been applied.' One flake is undoubtedly ancient, 
and bears marks of having been well used ; but the general appear- 
ance of the specimens, with this one exception, is so fresh that sus- 
picions must be entertained as to their authenticity." ^ 

Colonel Lane Fox found several worked flints in the rubbish around 
the trilithons in 1869 : " Observing that two or three bare places 
had been scratched in the soil, apparently by animals, at the foot of 
the stones, I examined the loose earth carefully, and succeeded in 
finding the four flints which are exhibited to the meeting [that of 
the Ethnological Society of London, Nov. 9th, 1869]. Two of these, 
it will be seen, are perfect flakes, having bulbs of percussion, with 
ribs and facets at the back" . . . '^Besides the flakes, I observed 
Bomerous small splinters of flint, such as might well have resulted 
from the fracture of flint tools, had such been used in the process of 
dressing the great blocks." Colonel Lane Fox found as many as 
twenty worked flints in one place close to Stonehenge, " where a 
small tumulus had been scored by the plough." ' 



DiOGINOS WITHIN THE PeECIKCTS OP StONEHENGE, ANT) THEIE BESULTS. 

Mr. Webb, in " Stoneheng Restored," p. 66, says : '' But the 
sacrifices anciently oflered at Stoneheng (already remembered) were 

> Note by Mr. Cminiogton, 1876.—" I believe that all the flakes found in 
1869 were purpoieiy placed there. < Flint Jack ' is known to have been at 
Stonehenge about this time." 

'Journal of the Ethnological Societj, vol. ii., pp. 2, 3. 
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Bulls or Oxen, and several sorts of Beasts, as appears by the heads 
of divers kinds of them, not many years since, there digged up/' 
The same statement is repeated in his '^ Stoneheng, a Roman Work 
and Temple,'' p. 97. Speaking again '' of the heads of Bulls or 
Oxen, of Harts, and other such beasts digged up in or near our 
Antiquity, which were the relicks of such Beasts as were anciently , 
offered at' that Place," he says, in answer to Dr. Charleton, who had 
spoken of their havingbeen" plowed up in the adjacent fields : " ''Those 
concern immediately our discovery, that have been found in several 
parts of the Court surrounding Stoneheng its.^lf, and near about it; 
for besides the abundance of them which were digged up by Dr. 
Harvey,^ formerly mentioned, Gilbert North, Esquire, brother to 
the Right Honorable the Lord North, Mr. Jones, and divers other 
persons, at several other times ; when the Right Noble George, late 
Duke of Buckingham, out of his real affection to antiquity, was at 
the charge in King James his days, of searching and digging there, 
great numbers were found also. And as at all the former time, so 
in like manner at this same time, were great quantities of burnt coals 
or charcoals digged up likewise ; here lying promiscuously together 
with the heads, there, in pits by themselves apart, here more, there 
less." On the next page is an engraving of the cover of the thurib- 
ulum (!), which he considers " a notable testimony for what use our 
Stoneheng was at first erected." 

Aubrey, in his '' Monumenta Britannica," attributes the partial 
fall of the leaning stone (marked D &, in Sir R. C. Hoare's ground 
plan) to the researches made in the year 1620, by George, Duke of 
Buckingham, who, when King James the First was at Wilton* (the 
seat of the Earls of Pembroke), '' did cause the middle of Stonehenge 
to be digged, and this under-digging was the cause of the falling 
downe, or recumbency of the great stone there, twenty one foote 
long. In the process of this digging they found a great many horns 
of stags and oxen, charcoal, batterdashers, heads of arrows, some 
pieces of armour eaten out with rust, bones rotten, but whether of 
stagges' or men they could not tell." He further adds, that Philip, 

■s 

' The disoorerer of the ciroalation of the blood. 

o2 
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Earl of Pembroke (Lord Chamberlain to King Charles I.) did say 
" that an altar-stone was found in the middle of the area here^ and 
that it was carried away to St. James*/' * 

Stukeley mentions that " Mr. Thomas Hayward, late owner of 
Stonehenge^ dug about it^ as he acquainted Lord Winchelsea and 
myself. He found heads of oxen and other beasts bones and nothing 
else.'' Again he says, "July 5, 17Si3. By Lord Pembroke's di- 
rection, I dug on the inside of the altar about the middle : 4 foot 
along the edge of the stone, 6 foot forward toward the middle of the 
adytum. At a foot deep, we came to the solid chalk mix'd with 
flints, which had never been stir'd. The altar was exactly a cubit 
thick, 20 inches and -|- ; but broken in two or three pieces by the 
ponderous mass of the impost and one upright stone of that trilithon 
which stood at the upper end of the adytum, being fallen upon it. 
Hence appears the commodiousness of the foundation for this huge 
work. They dug holes in the solid chalk, which would of itself keep 
up the stones, as firm as if a wall was built round them. And no 
doubt they ramm'd up the interstices with flints. But I had too 
much regard to the work to dig anywhere near the stones. I took 
up an oxe's tooth, above ground, without the adytum on the right 
hand of the lowermost trilithon, northward. And this is all the 
account of what has been found by digging at Stonehenge, which I 
can give." • 

Mr. Cunnington dug so completely under the large prostrate stone 



1 Mr. Cunnington, in the Wilts Mag,, vol. zi., p. 349, says *' as to the stone 
•aid to have been carried away to 8t. James', in the time of Charles I., we 
have made some enquiries at St James* Palace, and are informed on authority 
of the clerk of the works, that no such stone now exists there." It is very 
improbable that, if such a stone were removed, it was taken '* from the 
middU of the area " of Stonehenge. Inigo Jones would have seen it, and laid 
it down upon his plan, had it been in that position, when he drew up his account 
of Stonehenge <* by direction of King James, I., in the year 1620.' 

The " Antiquities of Stoneheng on Salisbury Plain restored " was first pub- 
lished by Mr. John Webb, of Butleigh, Somerset, (who *' married Inigo Jones' 
kinswoman,") in a small folio, in 1655 ; but few copies were originally printed, 
and the greater part of the impression was consumed in the fire of London* 
Inigo Jones died either in 1651 or 1652. 

*8tiikeley'i «• Stonehenge," page 32, reprint. 
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adjoining the'agger, within the area, "as to be able to examine the 
undermost side of the stone^ where we found fragments of stag's 
horns/^^ Further on he says, "In more modem times (since 
Stukeley's) we have found, on digging, several fragments of Roman, 
as well as of coarse British pottery ; parts of the head and horns of 
deer, and other animals, and a large barbed arrow head of iron. Dr. 
Stukeley says that he dug close to the altar, and at the depth of one 
foot came to the solid chalk. Mr. Cunnington also dug about the 
same place to the depth of nearly six feet, and found the chalk had 
been moved to that depth ; and at about the depth of three feet he 
found some Roman pottery, and at the depth of six feet, some pieces 
of sarsen stones, three fragments of coarse half-baked pottery, and 
some charred wood. After what Stukeley has said of finding the 
marl solid at the depth of one foot, the above discoveries would 
naturally lead us to suppose, that some persons, since his time had 
dug into the same spot ; yet after getting down about two feet, there 
was less and less vegetable mould, till we reached the solid chalk; some 
small pieces of bone, a little charred wood, and some fragments of 
coarse pottery were intermixed with the soil. In digging into the 
ditch that surrounds the area, Mr. Cunnington found similar remains 
of antiquity ; and in the waggon tracks, near Stonehenge, you fre- 
quently meet with chippings of the stones of which the temple was 
constructed. Soon after the fall of the great trilithon in 1797, Mr. 
Cunnington dug out some of the earth that had fallen into the ex- 
cavation, and found a fragment of fine black Roman pottery, and 
since that, another piece in the same spot; but I have no idea that 
this pottery ever lay beneath the stones, but probably in the earth 
adjoining the trilithon, and after the downfall of the latter, fell with 
the mouldering earth into the excavation. The only conclusion we 
can draw from this circumstance of finding Roman pottery on this 
ground is, that this work was in existence at the period when that 
species of earthenware was made use oi by the Britons in our island/^' 

^ See page 56. 
* Ancient Wilts, vol. L, pp. 144, 150, 151. Sir Richard Hoare has spoken in 
'iregoing paragraph about the finding of Roman pottery. Stukeley has the 
hig about ^ finding of Roman ooina: *'In 1724, when I was therei 
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The following extract is from a letter by Mr. Cannington, F.S. A., 
of Heytesbuiy, dated November, 1S02, with which his grandson, Mr. 
Cunnington^ F.G.S., has kindly favoured the writer : " I have during 
the summer dug in several places in the area ^ and neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge and particularly at the front of the altar, where I dug 
to the depth of 5 feet or more, and found charred wood, animal bones 
and pottery. Of the latter there were several pieces similar to the 
rude urns found in the barrows, also some pieces of Roman pottery. . 
In several places I found stags' horns. The altar-stone is 16 feet 
2 inches long, S feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 9 inches thick. It 
was completely broken in two by the fall of the impost of the great 
trilithon. It was neatly chiseled as you may see by digging the 
earth from the side.'' 

Mr. Joseph Browne gave to Dr. Thnmam the following account 
of a digging in front of what is called the altar-stone by Captain 
Beamish, who undertook the exploration in order to satisfy a society 
in Sweden that there was no interment in the centre of Stonehenge : 



Richard Hayns, an old man of Ambresbarj, whom I employed to dig for me in 
the barrows, found some little worn-out Roman coins at Stonehenge, araon^ the 
earth rooted up by the rabbets. He sold one of them for half-a-crown to Mr. 
Merril, of Golden Square, who came thither whilst T was at the place. The 
year before, Hayns was one of the workmen employ'd by Lord Carlton to dig 
clay on Harradon hill, east of Ambresbury, where they found many Roman coina, 
which I saw. 1 suspect he pietended to find those at Stonehenge, only for the 
sake of the reward. My friend the late Dr. Harwood of Doctors Commons, told 
me he was once at Stonehenge with such sort of Roman coins in his pockets, 
and that one of his companions would have persuaded him to throw some of them 
into the rabbit- holes : but the Doctor was more ingenuous. Neyertheless were 
never so many such coins found in Stonehenge, they would prove nothing more, 
than that the work was in being, when the Romans were here ; and which we 
are assured of already. I have a brass coin given me by John Collins, Esq., 
collector of the excise at Stanford. The heads of Julius and Augustus averse : 
the reverse a crocodile, palm branch and garland, col. kem., the colony of 
^'emansus in France. It was found upon Salisbury plain : and might be lost 
there before the Roman conquest of Britain under Claudius, by people of France 
coming hither ; or in after ages ; no matter which " (p. 32). It thus appears 
that there were Cotn-Jaoks in Stukeley's time, for the distribution in convenient 
places, if not for the forgery, of these Roman pieces of money. 

^ *< Taking care not to go too near the stones.^' 
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'* Some years ago, I do not remember the year, but it was that in 
which Mr. Antrobus came of age [? 1839], and that there were 
rejoicings at Amesbury, an officer from Devonport, named Captain 
Beamish, who was staying at the George Hotel, having obtained 
the permission of the proprietor, made an excavation somewhere 
about eight feet square and six feet deep, in front of the altar-stonej 
digging backward some little distance under it. I remember dis- 
tinctly the hole being dug through the chalk rubble and rock. 
Nothing was found excepting some bits of charcoal, and a considerable 
quantity of the bones of rabbits. Before the hole was filled up, I 
buried a bottle, containing a record of the excavation.'' 

It thus appears that there have been already many and extensive 
diggings within the circles and the vallum, and that the result has 
been inconsiderable, beyond the throwing down of one of the tri- 
lithons. It has been recently proposed to examine '' the flat surface 
within the stone circles,'' and perhaps " the ditch of the earthwork 
surrounding the structure." ^ It would be well, therefore, to consider 
carefully the incidental notices of what has been already done in this 
way, and to calculate whether any future examination of the soil 
would be likely to be attended with more satisfactory results. The 
writer ventures to express his belief that the only important result 
- would be the determination of the non-sepulchral character of the 
work. But even the discovery of human remains within the circles 
would no more prove that Stonehenge was constructed to be a burial 
place, than the finding of bishops' and other peoples' bodies in cathe- 
drals would be decisive that these buildings had not been erected 
with the primary object of promoting the worship and service of 
Almighty God. 

Warton, in his '' Parochial History of Kiddington," says of Roll- 
rich, that some years ago, '^ Its area, which is without a tumulus^ 
was examined to a considerable depth by digging, and no marks of 
inhumation appeared; " and Stukeley had previously mentioned that 



> Colonel Lane Fox ** on the Proposed Exploration of 8tonehenge by a Com- 
mittee of the British Association." — Jonmsd of the Ethnological Society of 
London, voL ii., p. 1, 
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Ralph Sheldon, Esq., dug in the middle of the circle at Rowlrich, 
hut found nothing. Arhor-lowe, in Derbyshire, contains nothing 
sepulchral, nor do the Cornish circles of Boscawen-un and Botallack. 
In 1861 some Edinburgh arche&ologists made excavations within the 
great circle known as the " Stones of Stennis,'' in Orkney, but could 
not find a trace of human sepulture. The same result would probably 
attend the examination of the area of Stonehenge.^ 



^ It 18 to be hoped that the diggings at Silburj Hill, and within the large 
circle at Abury, will have set at rebt, for e?er, the questioBS relating to the 
connection of the former with the Roman road, and to the sepulchral character 
of the latter. To the writer, when spending some days at and near Abury in 
1856 and 1857, the course of the Roman road through the cultiTated fields, 
was, on sunny afternoons, unmistakeably apparent. From Mr. A. C. Smith's 
interesting account of these investigations, he extracts the following : *' Al- 
though we have found no hidden treasures, and made no fresh discoveries, the 
result of our work was on the whole highly satisfactory to us ; for we considered 
that we had fairly settled the question mooted by Mr. Fergusson, but which 
neither of us ever entertained for one moment, that Avebury was a vast giave-* 
yard, and that human bones would be disinterred, if search were made. 

" We had made excavations in fourteen different spots within the area, some 
of them of no trifling dimensions, but not one single human bone had we 
found ; quantities of bones of the sheep, the horse, the ox, we had disinterred, 
many of which, not far from the surface, were of comparatively recent date : 
glass and pottery too, mar the surface told their tale of modem times ; but 
the fragments of pottery which we brought to light from our deeper cuttings 
were invariably of the British type. Thus we flatter our&elves that our exer- 
tions have not been thrown away : we trust we have once for all disposed of the 
novel theory as to the great charnel house of the ancient Britons ; while on 
the other hand we have unmistakeably proved the site of several of the most 
important stones long since broken up and carried away ; and we have probed 
the great surrounding embankment to its very core, laying bare the original 
surface, and closely examining all the materials of which it is composed. We 
also found three stones not mentioned by recent writers. Ten yards to the east 
of the standing stones, nearest on the left hand side of the south entrance to 
Avebury, is a stone which is not laid down in Hoare*s map. The dry summer 
of 1864, and the heat of some part of 1865, had killed the turf over the stone» 
and it now shows above the surface. Twenty yards in a north-westerly 
direction from the next standing stone (* m ' in the map) another stone may be 
found under the turf, and ten yards from this again is yet another." — Wilts 
Arch and Nat. Hist. Mag., vol. x., p. 214. 

There are doubtless many stone circles within which interments have been 
found, and it may be that in these the sepulchral character was the first and only 
character attached to them by their builders ; but there are yery many others in 
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Thb Avenues and Cubsus. 
Neither Webb nor Aubrey appear to have found out the avenues 
or cursus, and Stukeley might fairly claim to have been the discoverer 
of them both. As such^ he shall describe them : *' The avenue of 
Stonehenge was never observed by any who have wrote of it, tho' a 
very elegant part of it, and very apparent/' and again, " About half 
a mile north of Stonehenge, across the first valley, is the cursus or 



which have been found no traces of any interment, and it may be fairly 
believed that they were set up for some object of more general importance. 

In the very interesting volumes by Mr. E. H. Palmer, entitled the ** Desert 
of the Exodus/' he tells us of '* huge stone circles in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Sinai, some of them measuring 100 feet in diameter, having a cist in the 
centre covered with a heap of larger boulders. These are nearly identical in 
construction with the ' Druidioal Circles ' of Britain. In the cists we found 
human skeletons, the great antiquity of which was proved not only by the 
decayed state of the bones, but by the fact that the bodies had in every case 
been doubled up and buried in such a position that the head and knees met. 
There are also small open enclosures in the circles, in which burnt earth and 
charcoal were foun*!.*' (p. 140.) At page 337, we have his account of digging 
into a stone circle in another part of the desert and finding charcoal and burnt 
earth ** in what I have before alluded to as the sacrificial area, but nothing at 
all in the central cairn." Some of our archseologists are intent upon main- 
taining that ail cromlechs have been at some time or other covered with earth, 
and that these, and all stone circles, have been sepulchral ; but these exclusive 
and one-sided views are not in harmony either with reason or experience. 

The writer takes this opportunity of saying that a note at page 38 of *' Abury 
Illustrated,*' respecting *' sacrificial " cromlechs, was inserted at the wish of a 
friend ; but that it is not, and was not, in accordance with his own judgment in 
the matter. 

The mention of Sil bury Hill suggests that the following poero,by Southey, should 
baye a place in the Wiltshire Arohseological and Natural History Magazine :-^ 

*' IKSCBIPTIOir POB A TABLET AT 8ILBUBT HILL. 

Tliifl moond iiCsome remote and datelest day 
Bear'd o'er a Chieftain of the Age of Hills, 
May here detain thee, Traveller! from thy road 
Not idly lingering. In bis narrow house 
Some warrior sleepe below, whose gallant deeds 
Haply at many a solemn festival 
The Scauld hath sang ; bat perieh'd is the song 
Of praise, as o'er these bleak and barren downs 

r^li ""^ The wind that passes and is heard no more. 

lO, Traveller, and remember when the pomp 
r Earthly Glory fades, that one good deed, 

|jlTf^ "^^een, unheard, unnoted by mankind 

^tL > in the Eternal register of Heaven. 

ri. 
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hippodrom, which I discovered, August 6, 1728/'^ He quotes 
Macrobius to the eflTect that " upon holy days dedicated to the gods, 
there are sacrifices, feasts, games and festivals. For a sacred so- 
lemnity is, when sacrifices are ofierM to the gods, or holy feastings 
celebrated, or games performed to their honour, or when holy days, 
are observM/' "This great work'' (the cursus), he continues, "is 
included between two ditches running east and west in a parallel, 
which are 850 foot asunder. The cursus, which is two miles long, 
has two entrances (as it were) : gaps being left in the two little 
ditches. And these gaps, which are opposite to each other, in the 
two ditches, are opposite to the straight part of Stonehenge avenue. 
• . . The east end of the cursus is composed of a huge body of 
earth, a bank or long barrow * thrown up nearly the whole breadth 
of the cursus. This seems to be the plain of session, for the judges 
of the prizes and chief of the spectators. The west end of the cursus 
is curv'd into an arch, like the end of the Roman circus's, and there 
probably the chariots ran round, in order to turn again.* And there 
is an obscure barrow or two, round which they returned, as it were 
a meta. The cursus is directly north from Stonehenge ; so exactly, 
that the meridian line of Stonehenge passes precisely through the 
middle of it.'* To return from the cursus to the avenue, we must 
not neglect Stukeley's description of the latter : " This avenue ex- 
tends itself, somewhat more than 1700 feet, in a straight line, down 
to the bottom of the valley, with a delicate descent. I observe the 
earth of the ditches is thrown inward, and seemingly some turf on 
both sides, thrown upon the avenue, to raise it a little above the 
level of the downs. The two ditches continue perfectly parallel to 
the bottom, 40 cubits asunder. About midway, there is a pretty 
depressure, natural, which diversifies it agreeably . . . When I 
began my inquiries into this noble work, I thought it terminated 
here, and Mr. Roger Gale and myself measured it so far with a chain. 
Another year I found it extended itself much farther. For at the 



»Page 41, ed. 1740. 
' This was examined by Dr. Thurnam unsucoessfolly as regards primary, but 
Baooessfuliy as regarded seoondary, interments. 
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bottom of the valley, it divides into two branches. The eastern 
branch goes a long way hence, directly east, pointing to an ancient 
ford of the river Avon, The western branch from this termination 
at the bottom of the hill 1000 ciibits from the work at Stonehenge, 
goes off with a similar sweep at first, but then it does not throw 
itself into a strait line immediately, as the former, bat continues 
curving along the bottom of the hill, till it meets, what I call, the 
cursus/' 

This interesting portion of the Stonehenge system deserves to have 
the additional light thrown upon it which comes from the careful 
survey of the Wiltshire baronet, and Mr. Crocker : " The avenue is 
a narrow strip of land, boimded on each side by a slight agger of 
earth. On referring to the map of the environs of Stonehenge, 
where its situation and form will be best seen, you will perceive that 
it issues from the N.E. entrance of the temple ^ ,* then crossing the 
turnpike road, proceeds in a straight line towards a valley, where it 
divides into two branches, the one leading in a gentle curve towards 
the circus; the other directing its course in-ft direct line up the hill 
between the two rows of barrows, planted with fir trees. The most 
northern group has been called by Stukeley, the old King Barrows; 
the opposite group, the New King Barrows, and under these titles 
I have distinguished them in my map. The former are lower and 
flatter in their construction than the latter, which increase in height 
with the ground towards the south. In the eye of the antiquary^ 
they are much disfigured by the clumps of Scotch firs planted upon 
them, though at the same time secured from the researches of his 
spade. More than an usual regularity is preserved in the disposal 
of these tumuli ; and I must here call attention to the map, where 



^ The writer's valued friend and pastor, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, in an 
address made by him to the members of the British Assoeiation for the ad- 
vancement of Science, when they visited Stonehenge, from Bath, in 1864, said 
that *' an avenue of stones had led up to these circles," but there are certainly no 
indications, as far as the writer can judge, of any stones having flanked the 
present avenue. Aubrey, referring to the pricked lines on his plan from a to «, 
■ays that they ** signifle the Imaginarie Walk of stones which was there hereto- 
fore" (p. 33). 
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tfacy win be teen nmged in a semi-dmikr fine, and a pssBige de- 
ddallj left for the arenne, of whidi traees are ftill evident as far as 
this spot; hot it has afterwards been oUitoated bj tillage in its 
passage throagfa Amesbfirj Pkrk. 

''Here again we hare another proof of Stoodiecge and its avenne 
baring been formed prior to the snrrcimding barrows, and we see a 
rode attempt at flymmetij in the seren barrows arranged in two 
separate lines, which flank the arenne .like wings^. on its ascending 
the sommit of the hilL . • . The haigth of the arenne from 
the ditch roond Stooehenge to the spot where it branches ofl* is 594 
yards; and from thence it is visible aboat bl4 yards np the hilL 
The northern brandi appears ondoabtedly to lead towaids the corsos, 
thoogh its traces become rery faint soon after it has quitted the 
eastern line np the hill : it seems to hare porsoed a bending course 
towards the conos, hot I coold not percove that it pointed to any 
decided opening in that work. 

** The cnnos, according to Mr. Crocker's measurement, is in length 
1 mile, 5 furlongs, and 176 yards : its breadth 1 10 yards. At the 
distance of 55 yards from the eastern end, which is terminated (as 
described by Stukeley), you perceive the termination of the course 
rounded off, as if the horses or chariots made a turn at this spot. At 
the distance of 03S yards from this end, are two entrances into the 
area of the cursus, opposite to each other; and 8£5 yards further on, 
the vallum has been much broken down by the continual tnck of 
waggons ; and to this spot Dr. Stukeley supposes the northern branch 
of the avenue from Stondienge pointed.'' Sir R. Hoare considered 
that the slight bank running across the cursus at the west end formed 
a part of the geneial plan of these places of amusem^it, as he found 
a similar one in the smaller adjoining circus. The barrows he did 
not think had been ^'metx," as Stukeley supposed, but that they had 
stood on that ground long before the formation of this course, and 
that, being between the bank and the end, they could not have im- 
peded the races. From the similarity of the plan both of the large 
and small cireus to that of a Roman circus. Sir R. Hoare felt inclined 
to think that they were not of British origin, but that they had been 
formed after the settlement of the Romans in our island. 
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.e "Slaughtering Stone," 
1803.— See page 57. 




•. Browne*8 wood-eat, showing 
> transTerse stones at Stonehenge 
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5§5 io|om foere tj^ese (Stones set uj? 

BpN all countries, ia the earliest times, the stone or earthen circle 
^ appears to have been the mode of expressing the intention 
to set apart a particular spot as a " locu^ consecratus," either for 
worship, or sepulture. The circle was the form of the sun and moon 
in their completeness, and it was suggestive of infinity. The im- 
pressiveness of the stone circle would of course depend upon 
the size of the stones which the district produced, but where these 
were large, they would naturally be made use of in preference to 
smaller ones. It is not necessary to suppose that the constructors of 
Abury, Stanton Drew, Rollrich, and the numerous stone circles of 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, required to be taught this art by foreigners. 
Just as their daily wants would impel them, in common with all 
other early races, to shape flints into weapons and instruments, so 
would their religious instincts suggest to them, as to others, the 
particular form in which they might best give expression to them. 
We may safely assume that the indigensB of all countries would 
spontaneously set up the rude stone circle, without any suggestion 
from external sources. 

In the case of Stonehenge, however, there is a considerable* artistic 
advance, which is suggestive to many of a later period of construction, 
and of foreign influence ; and accordingly its erection has been ascribed 
to the Phoenicians, to theBelgSB,to the Romans, to the Romano-British^ 
to the Saxons, and to the Danes. ^ 



^ Jacob Bryant in the 3rd vol. of his " Analysis of Antient Mythology," p. 
532—3 (1776), claims for Stonehenge a very high antiquity : " We have many 
instances of this nature [poised stones] in our own country, and they are to be 
found in other parts of the world ; and wherever they occur we may esteem 
them of the highest antiquity. All such works we generally refer to the CeltSi 
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However probable it may be that the Phoenicians carried on a 
direct trade with the south western portion of Britain^ it is not an 
established historical fact that that they did so/ and any such inter- 
course would probably have been confined to the sea-coast. If any 
Phoenician influences reached the interior of Britain it would probably 
have been through the Veneti, who inhabited Armorican Gaul, the 
district in which Kamac is found, and who, in the time of Csesar^ 
were carrying on a brisk trade with the British. 

Aylett Sammes * (inadvertently omitted at page 40) , appears to have 
been the first who broached the opinion that the Phoenicians were 
connected with Stonehenge. In vol. i., of his " Britannia Antiqua 
Illustrata,*' 1676, p. 395, is a treatise of the ancient monumeot 
called Stonehenge. It is very prosy, and the gist of it is, that he 

and to the DmidB ; under the BEDotion of whose names we shelter oorselyes, 
whenever we are ignorant and bewildered. But they were the operations of a 
very remote age ; probably before the time when the Dtuids or Celtffi were 
first known. I question, whether there be in the world a monument, which is 
much prior to the celebrated Stone-Henge. There is reason to think that it 
was erected by a foreign colony ; one of the first which came into the island. 
Here is extant at this day, one of those rocking stones, of which I have been 
speaking aboTe. [P] The ancients distinguished stones erected with a religious 
-view by the name of amber ; by which was signified anything solar and dirine. 
The Grecians called them ' Jlcrpoi Ayfipoaiaiy Petrse Ambrosisa ; and there are 
representations of such upon coins. . . . Stonehenge is composed of these 
amber-stones ; hence the next town is denominated '* Ambrosbury : '* not from 
a Roman Ambrosius; for no such person existed; but from the Ambrosias 
PetrsB, in whose vicinity it stands." 

^ Mr. C. T. I9ewton, of the British Museum, concluded a lecture on Pheeni- 
cian Art in Britain, given at the Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute, 
at Dorchester, in 1865, *' by reverting to the question whether the Phoeniciant 
had ever landed on the coast of Britain. This question it will be better to 
consider still in abeyance. What is wanted for its ultimate solution is a dili- 
gent notation of facts. The examination of barrows in the southern counties 
should be carried on with the most minute care, and the names of places along 
the coast should be analyzed by the tests of modem philology ; for, if the 
Phoenicians frequented any portion of the British Coast, it is probable that they 
would have given names to the more important harbours and promontories, as 
they did in Africa and Spain."— ^tit'A/er, August 26th, 1865. 

* Aylett Sammes was of Christ's College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple. Wood in his « Athensa Oxonienses " states that the real author of 
the work was Robert Aylett, L.L.D., a master in chancery, who was Sammes' 
nnole, and left him his papers. 
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considers that the Phoenicians were the ^ants of the '' Chorea 
Oigantum/^ and that the art of erecting these stones^ instead of the 
stones themselves^ was brought from the farthermost parts of Africa^ 
the known habitations of the Phoenicians. Sir William Betham (in 
the '' Gtiel and Cymbri," 8vo., Dublin, 1834) has advocated the same 
opinion, but he considered that the Phoenicians were preceded in the 
occupation of both Britain and Ireland by the Caledonians, after- 
wards called the Picts, whom he conceives to have been a people of 
Scandinavian origin, the Cimbri of antiquity. The Phoenicians he 
considered to be the same people with the Gael or Celts. 

Of the Belgse, and their probable connection with Stonehenge, 
the writer will speak presently. 

Some have supposed that Stonehenge was constructed by the 
Romans during their occupation of Britain. But the Romans pre- 
ferred the plains and valleys for their villas and temples to the hill- 
tops and cold downs. It is perfectly true that there was a continuous 
Roman occupation of the Mendip Hills, as evidenced by the remains 
of their amphitheatre, and by the considerable number of coins, fibulse, 
incised stones, etc., which are constantly being found, especially at 
Charterhouse ; but to such utilitarians as the Romans, it was a matter 
of importance to occupy these heights, in order that they might derive 
the full advantage accruing to them from the smelting of lead, and 
other metals, by the native and subject population. But neither 
was Salisbury Plain the site which Romans would have selected for 
the erection of a temple, nor was the style of Stonehenge that which 
would be adopted by a Roman architect. In Gaul they built such 
temples as those at Nimes ; in the west of Britain they built to Sul 
Minerva such a temple as that of which the remains may still be 
seen at Bath. Moreover, the Romans were wont to make their stones 
''vocal,'' as Bolton quaintly puts it, ''by inscriptions,'' or by sculpture. 
Much stress is often laid upon the silence of Roman writers respecting 
the megalithic structures of Britain, and Mr. Herbert and others 
argue from this ^ that they must therefore be of post-Roman date ; 

1 « Humboldt confirms a ttatement I have often made, that we dare not draw 
too much from the silence of an author. He refers to three weighty and quite 
undeniable facts, to which there is no testimony in the verj places where wo 
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but the Caledonian Wall of the Romans has received but scanty 
mention from their own historians; and the megalithic works in Gaul 
are passed over by them in silence as complete as those in our own 
island. To the writer^ the best reason for the absence of any notice 
of Stonehenge by the Romans, is this; that to any educated Roman 
who was familiar with the grand and magnificent works of Rome 
and the neighbourhood, under the late Republic and early Empire, 
such a work would appear to be rude in form, puny in effect, and 
scarcely worthy of any special notice. To Mr. Herbert, however, the 
rudeness and uncouthness of the Stonehenge structure would cause 
it to have an especial claim upon the attention of the Romans ; 
'^ Nothing could be more new and admirable to the eyes of a Greek 
or Roman than the sight of structures, so rude and uncouth, and yet 
so stupendous.'' ^ 

Mr. Herbert's theory, as propounded in his ''Cyclops Christianus'' 
(1849), is that on the lapse of the Britons into a kind of heathenism 
after the Romans had left Britain, " groves of upright stones were 
substituted by them for the oak-groves of obsolete Druidism (as 
Carnac was a grove of the Armorican Britons after Christianity 
and the rows of stones their walks of sacred groves) ; that when 
Britain became free from Roman rule, Ambresbury appears to have 
been the place to which the national councils were summoned by the 
king, where the independence of the island was celebrated by joyous 
festivities, and where the rites and orgies of its fanatics were solem* 
nized. There kings were elected, anointed, and crowned ; and there 
also buried." But it may be asked whether the Romano-British, 
. after the departure of the Romans, had ever a period of sufficient 



should moat certainly expect it. In the Archives of Barcelona there is no trace 
of the triumphant entrance received by Columbus there. In. Marco Polo there 
is no mention of the Chinese wall. And in the Archives of Portugal there is 
nothing about the voyages of Amerigo Vespucci in the service of that crown.*' 
Dr. Luthardt's " St. John the author of the Fourth Gospel," 1875. 

^Mr. Rickman, in " Archseologia," vol. xxviii,p. 411, considered that Abury 
WIS constructed *' not earlier than the third century of the Christian aara, and 
that the more difficult operations requisite for the formation of Stonehenge may 
be assigned to the next century, or, (to speak with due caution) that this temple 
was completed before the final departure of the Romans from Britain." 

VOL. XVI. — ^NO. XLVI. H 



^^^ VOL. 
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peace and quietness in which to build Stonehenge. Even before the 
Bomans le(t^ the Saxons were ravaging the coasts of Britain. There 
is reason to believe that^ during this period^ Britain was torn with 
civil quarrels^ " while its Pictish enemies strengthened themselves by 
a league with marauders from Ireland (Scots^ as they were then 
called)^ whose pirate boats were harrying the western coast of the 
island^ and with a yet more formidable race of pirates who had long 
been pillaging along the English Channel. These were the English/^ ^ 
Under any circumstances^ as Dr. Thumam says^ it was scarcely con- 
ceivable that the Romanised Britons would have erected these rude 
masses of stone^ when they had such examples before them of archi- 
tectural skill and beauiy as existed at Bath and other Roman cities 
in this country ; or, as Dr. Guest puts it, " I would ask the archse- 
ological reader whether he thinks it comes within the limits of a 
reasonable probability that men who had for centuries been fam- 
iliarized with the forms of Roman architecture, could have built 
Stonehenge ? '' * 

Had Stonehenge owed its erection to any event connected with 
the Saxons, we should doubtless have had some mention of it. Dr. 
Ouest' says, " It has always appeared to the writer most unreasonable 
to doubt, that from their first arrival in the island, our ancestors had 
some mode of registering the events of their history. From these 
rude memorials were probably formed more perfect registers, which 
gradually swelled into the chronicles we now possess. The oldest 
extant copy of the Saxon Chronicle was written shortly before the 
year 900, or at the close of Alfred's reign ; but we know that some 
of its entries were copied, almost verbatim, from chronicles which 
must have been in existence before the time of Bede, and there are 
others which may have been written at a time when Hengest and 
Ambrosius were yet rivals.'* 

The Saxons would probably have left some record of their con- 
nection with Stonehenge if they had constructed it, or if any event 

1 Green's " History of the English People," p. 6. 
* Archsdological Journal," 1851, p. 155. 
* << On the Early English Settlements in South Britain."— Salisbury Yolume 
of Aroh. Institute, p. 40. 
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with which they had heen associated had led to its constniction. 
Not to press, however, too far, the absence of written records, we 
may fairly say, that even if their political position had been favourable 
to such undertakings, the Saxons would hardly have built a stone 
temple in the centre of a British necropolis; and that if they had done 
so,it would have been, to a certain extent, surrounded by Saxon graves, 
as well as by British ; but no traces of Saxon interment are here to 
be found. It has been urged, too, that they would never have called 
it by the ignominious name of '^ Stone Gallows,^' if they had them- 
selves erected it/ 

Of the Danes, as the architects of Stonehenge, it will be enough 
to say, with Warton,' that, '* during their temporary visits and un- 
matured establishment, they had not leisure or opportunities for such 
laborious and lasting structures, however suitable to their rude 
conceptions,'' or, with Mr. Herbert, that " the advocates of the 
Danes, as the builders of Stonehenge, ascribe to a transitory irruption 
the performance of some settled government.'' * 

And here it may be as well to notice the opinions of those, who 
having made Indian Antiquities their study ,^ have come to the 

* Stukeley, p. 7, reprint. 
• History of Eiddington, p. 70. 
sCycl. Chr., p. 2. 
^ Mr. Max Miiller, writing about the great resemblance of Indian cromlechs, 
oaims and kistaevos, to those of Cornwall, Ireland, and Scotland, and the 
frequency with which Indian officers speak of them as if they were Celtic or 
Druidical, says: — *' All these monuments in the South of India are no doubt 
extremely interesting, but to call them Celtic, Druidical, or Sythic, is unscien- 
tific, or, at all events, exceedingly premature. There is in all architectural 
monuments a natural or rational, and a couTentional, or it may be, irrational 
element. A striking agreement in purely conventional features may justify 
the assumption that monuments so far distant from each other as the cromlechs 
of Anglesea and the *Mori-Munni' of Shorapoor owe their origin to the 
same architects, or to the same races. But an agreement in purely natural 
contrivances goes for nothing, or, at least, for very little. Now there is very 
little that can be called conventional in a mere stone pillar, or in a cairn, that 
is, an artificial heap of stones. Even the erection of a cromlech can hardly be 
claimed as a separate style of architecture. Children, all over the world, if 
building houses with cards, will build cromlechs; and people, all over the 
world, if the neighbourhood supplies large slabs of stone, will put three stones 
together to keep out the sun or wind, and put a fourth stone on the top to keep 
out the rain. Before monuments like those described by Captain Meadows 

h2 
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conclusion that Stonehenge owes its origin to the BrahminSj and 
that it was a temple of Boodh.^ 

In the appendix to ''Asiatick Researches/^ vol. ii.^ Calcuttaj 
1790, p. 488, Mr. Beuben Burrow writes as follows : ** From the 
aforesaid country (the Bengal district) the Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth : there are signs of it in every northern 
country, and in almost every system of worship : in England it is 
obvious : Stonehenge is evidently one of the temples of Boodh ; 
and the arithmetic, the astronomy, astrology, the holidays, games, 
names of the stars, and figures of the constellations ; the ancient 
monuments, laws, and even the languages of the different nations have 

tiie strongest mark of the same original That the 

Druids of Britain were Brahmins is beyond the least shadow of a 
doubt, but that they were all murdered and their science lost, is out 
of the bounds of probability ; it is much more likely that they 
turned Schoolmasters and Freemasons and Fortune-tellers, and in 
this way part of their sciences might easily descend to posterity, as 
we find they have done/' 

Mr. Maurice, in the sixth volume of his '' Indian Antiquities,^' 
(1801,) discusses at length the resemblance between the doctrines and 
forms of worship of the Druids and those of the Brahmins, and comes 
to the conclusion that at some remote period, the two orders were 
united, or at least were educated, in the same grand school with the 
magi of Persia and the seers of Babylon. " To satisfy ourselves 
that the race who erected the stupendous circular temple of Stone- 
henge were a tribe of Brachmans, of the sect of Boodh, we have only 
to call to mind the peculiar predominant superstition of that tribe, 
which, according to Lucian, was the adoration of the sun, as a secon- 
dary deity, in a circular dance, expressive of his supposed revolution : 

Taylor can be classed as Celtio or Dmidical, a possibility, at all events, mast be 
shown that Celts, in the trne sense of the word, oonld ever have inhabited the 
Dekhan. Till that is done, it is better to leave them anonymous, or to call 
them by their native names, than to give to them a name which is apt to mislead 
the public at large, and to enoonrage theories which exceed the limits of legiti- 
mate speculation." — ** Chips from a German Workshop," ill., 281 — 2. 

> The Welsh Triads connect the British Isles with Ceylon, which was tha 
great seat of Buddhism.— See Borlase*s History of Comwidl, c xxii« 
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and to attend to the mode after which that sect principally repre- 
sented their favorite deity/' He quotes from Pliny (Nat. Hist, 
lib. XXX. cap. i.^) the following : '' Britannia hodie cam (Magiam) 
attonite celebrat tantis ceremoniis^ut cum Persis dedisse videri possit.'* 
'' The famous circular stone monuments of the Druids so numerous in 
Britain^ were^ doubtless^ intended to be descriptive of astronomical 
cycles, by a race, who, not having, or politically forbidding, the use 
of letters, had no other permanent method of instructing tiieir dis- 
ciples, or handing down their knowledge to posterity. For tiie most 
part the stone pillars which compose them are found to be twelve m 
number, alluding to the twelve months ; and many to consist of thirty , 
in reference to the number of years, which, according to the Druids, 
formed an age or generation, and was one of their favorite cycles, or 
else to that of the days of which the ancient lunar month consisted.^' 
Mr. Fergusson, in the " Quarterly Eeview,'' No. 215, gives the 
following as the summary of his argument for the Buddhist origin 
of Stonehenge : '' There are few chaptens in the history of the world 
at present so dark as that which treats of tiie doings of the Celtic 
races of Britain before the advent of the Saxons, and none to which 
the new science of ethnography is likely to be of more value. All 
however which concerns us at present is to know that Buddhism, in 
some shape or other, and under some name that may be lost, did 
exist in Britain before the conversion of its inhabitants to Christianity. 
If this has been made clear, a great step has been gained in tiie 
elucidation of the antiquities of this illiterate people. If we may 
venture to turn the lamp of Indian Buddhism on these hitherto 
mysterious monuments, we see at once what was meant by the inner 
choir at Stonehenge by comparing it with Sanchee and elsewhere. 
We are no longer puzzled by the small granite monoliths, standing 
unsymmetrically between the two original groups, and inside the 
principal, for we can at once assume them to be the danams of suc- 
ceeding votaries, offered after the temple was finished; and we can 
easily see how it came to be a cenotaph, or memorial church, dedi- 
cated to those who died and were buried at Amesbury. . . . 
There is, in fact, no winding in the labyrinth through which this 
thread might not conduct us in safety, and nothing so mysterious 
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that we might not hope by these means to understand it. Bot to 
efiect thi« end, explorations must be made afresh, and researches set 
about in a purpose-like manner, not aimless gropings in the dark, 
such as alone have yet been undertaken/' Mr. Fergusson is of 
opinion " that all the great stone monuments of this country belong 
to the period that elapsed between the departure of the Romans and 
the conquest of the country by the Danes and Saxons — ^to that great 
Arthurian period to which we owe all that we know of the Celtic 
race, and which seems to have been their culminating point in the 
early form of their civilization. In France, where the Saxons never 
went, the Celts, seem to have retained their old faith and old feelings 
to a much later period. But even if these propositions are not fully 
admitted, their rejection does not affect the conclusion that Stone- 
henge itself was erected by Aurelius Ambrosius, who reigned from 
about 4G4 to 508 A.D., and who raised it as a memorial to those who 
fell in the Saxon war.'' 

Let us now revert to the Belgw, who, as the known occupants of 
that portion of Britain in which Stonehenge is found, at the time 
of Julius Caesar, deserve to have a full and fair consideration. Dr. 
Guest (whom it would be an impertinence to praise), has paid much 
attention to the incursions of this people into the south of England, 
and in his article on the " Belgic Ditches and the probable date of 
Stonehenge" (Journal of the Arch. Institute, vol. viii.), has pro- 
pounded his views as to their gradual acquisition of territory, their 
ultimate establishment within the country bounded by the Wansdyke, 
and their erection of Stonehenge as their " locm coiueeraius.'^ Dr. 
Guest was not, however, the first to broach this opinion with regard 
to Stonehenge, for the Eev. Richard Warner,* the historian of Bath, 
• was the person, according to the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles,' who started 



nhe Rev. Richard Warner was bom 1763, and died at Chelwood, near 
Bristol, of which place he was rector, at the advaroed age of 93, in 1857. He 
was for twenty-three } ears Curate of St. James', Bath, and while resident in that 
city, he wrote its history in a quarto volume, IbOl ; ** A walk through some of 
the Western Counties of England," 1800 ; <« Excursions from Bath," 1801 ; 
*< Bath Characters/' 1807 ; and other works. 

'Hermes BriUnnicus, 1828, p. 123. 
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the idea — in his opinion, a most happy one — ^that the BelgsB, having 
taken this (the southern) part of the country from the Celts as far 
as Wansdyke, raised this monument of Stonehenge in rival magni- 
ficence to that of Abury. According to Stukeley, the Belgse, as 
they gradually expelled the British tribes who preceded them, con- 
structed successive lines of defence — Combe Bank, Bokerly Ditch, 
the ditch immediately north of Old Sarum, and Wansditch. xWarton 
supposes that there were not less than seven of these ditches. Dr. Guest 
considers that as such lines of defence would require an organized body 
of men to guard them, and the maintenance of such a force would be 
beyond the means of races only imperfectly civilized, the proper 
character of these ditches is that of boundary lines ; and that the 
number of them has been exaggerated not only by Warton, but 
even by Stukeley. *' It may be asked,'^ he says, " what right have 
we to assume that the Belgaa overspread the south of Britain, in 
successive waves of conquest, such as are pre-supposed in the hypo- 
thesis we are considering ? The only ground for such a hypothesis 
that I am aware of, is contained in Caesar's statement, ' Maritima 
pars ab iis (incolitur) qui prsedae, ac belli causft Ex Belgio transierunt, 
qui omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum adpellantur quibus orti ex 
civitatibus eo pervenerunt, et hello inlato ibi remanserunt atque agros 
colore caeperunt.' (B.G. i., 4.) It may perhaps be inferred from 
this passage, that there was a succession of predatory inroads, some 
of which were followed by Belgic settlements ; and when in the 
district which we know to have been colonized by the Belgae, we find 
successive lines of boundary evidently made by a people inhabiting 
the sea-board, to separate themselves from the tribes of the interior, 
it may, I think be admitted that the hypothesis advanced by Stukeley 
and accepted by Warton, is, to say the least, not an unreasonable 
one. If we attempt to trace the progress of Belgic conquest by the 
light of Welsh tradition, we shall be disappointed. The all but 
silence of the Triads, with respect to a people who fill such a place 
in history, is one of the most puzzling circumstances connected with 
these mysterious records. The Triad, which mentions the three 
refuge-seeking tribes, tells us the first of these tribes came from 
Galedin, and had lands allotted to them in the Isle of Wight. Welsh 
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scholars consider Galedin to mean the Netherlands, and perhaps, we 
may conclude, that according to Welsh tradition, the Belgae came as 
reftigees to this country, and were first located in the Isle of Wight 
—driven, it may be, from their own country, by some inundation of 
the sea, an accident which appears to have been the moving cause 
of several of those gp*eat migrations we read of in Roman history. 
It is clear from Caesar, that for some centuries before Christ, the 
Belgse were the most energetic and powerful, — and among half- 
civilized races, this means the most aggressive, — of the Gaulish 
tribes; and we can have little difficulty in supposing, that the fugitive 
BelgSB, with the aid probably of their continental brethren, might 
soon change their character of refugees into that of assailants. Of 
the inlets, opposite the Isle of Wight, by which the mainland could 
be assailed, Tweon-ea (now Christchurch) at the mouth of the Stour 
and the Avon, appears to have been one of the most import^mt in 
the earlier periods of our history.^ Here, it would seem, the Belgse 
landed. The uplands in the neighbourhood are barren, but the vallies 
rich, and the Belgae, we may presume, were soon in possession of 
the pastures along the Stour, as far as the neighbourhood of Blandford. 
This town lies in a kind of defile, over which, at that period, the 
woodlands of Cranboume Chase, in all probability, extended. At 
this wooded gorge the Britons seem to have held their own, and the 
course of Belgic conquest to have been diverted — in th* direction 
afterwards followed by the Roman road and the modem railway — 
into the vallies of the Piddle and the Frome. We may now ask, 
whether there be any earthworks which might serve as boundaries to 
the district we have thus marked out In the first place, we observe be- 
tween Holt Forest and Cranboume Chase the well-known earthwork 
called Bokerley-ditch, shutting in from the northward the rich valley 
drained by the Wymburae-brook. From Bokerley-ditch the boun- 
dary may have followed the outline of Cranboume Chase, have 
crossed the Stour south of Blandford, and then run to the north- 
westward along Combe-bank. There were also some years back 'in 

*To illustrate this portion of the paper the writer haa had recourse to Dr. 
Guest's map*appeDded to his paper on the ** Beigio Ditches," in vol. viii of the 
'* Arohseological Journal," and has had it copied. 
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the road from Bindon to Weymouth a great ditch, like Wansdike, 
br several miles/ Hutchins^ * Dorset/ i., 217. No such ditch 

now visible on this line of road, but, after a long day's search, I 
.cceeded by an accident in finding its mutilated remains between 
the Frome and Owre-brook. The bank was to the eastward, and I 
have little hesitation in regarding this dike as a portion of the 
western boundary of the first Belgic conquest. What course it took 
to join Combe-bank, is, at present, only matter for conjecture ; but 
there are reasons for believing, that fragments of it still exist in the 
neighbourhood of the Piddle river and its tributaries." * 

" The second Belgic conquest,'' continues Dr. Guest, '' may have 
included the downs of Hants and South Wiltshire. The narrow 
valleys that intersect the latter meet in the neighbourhood of Old 
Sarum (Sorbiodunum) which must always have been, what in military 
language might be termed, the key of the district. 

'^ North of Heytesbury I found an ancient boundary-line — one 
clearly of British origin, ^nA perhaps anterior to the Roman conquest. 
I traced it from the west of ' Knook Castle ' to within a couple of 

»Mr. C. Warne, F.S.A., Id his ** Ancient Dorset," (p. 4,) says . «* Of the 
many great works of early ages in Dorset, none oan be said to have retained a 
more tenacious hold of the surface than this great barrier called Bockley (or 
Bokerley Dyke) ; for, while other Celtic works, as Woodbury and similarly 
entrenched bills, are almost obliterated, this fine old Dyke still stands out in 
all the freshness of its pristine grandeur, — a wonder of the present, and a monu- 
ment of a past age, untouched by the hand of time, and but slightly by that 
of man. This work is so stupendous, and of such a bold aspect as to challenge 
a parallel in any of the great Dykes which intersect other parts of this kingdom, 
or exist in other countries. ' 

*< Some idea of the magnitude and strength of Bockley may be understood 
from the fact, that it measures 43, and in in some places 50, feet from the base 
of the fosse on the Wiltshire side to the apex of the rampart, and from 24 to 
30 feet thence to the level of the ground on the Dorset side." (p. 7.) 

Mr. Warne, in his yaluable work, gives the following extract from Aubrey's 
« Monumenta Britannica," p. ii., p. 64: " Over Blagdon Hill, west of Merton 
[Martin] there runnes a great crooked ditch, which comes from Cranbome Chase. 
J. Golden told me it is called Orimsditcb, quaere, how far it runnes ? It parts 
Dorsetshire from Wiltshire." "Aubrey's informant. Golden, confounded Bockley 
Dyke with Grimsditch, the former being the one here described." 

See also the interesting paper on the ancient Wiltshire Dykes, by the Rev. 
Prebendary W. H. Jones,in the fourteenth toI. of the Wiltshire ArohaQological 
and Natural History Society's Magazine. 
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miles of Tilshead, when it gradually died away in cultivated land. 
Ancient roads occasionally entered its ditch^ more particularly at the 
salient angles^ and its mound was broken and pierced in all directions 
by the trackways leading to the two British villages north of Knook 
Castle ; but stilly amid all the changes of two thousand years^ its 
crest was seen stretching over the plain^ and could be followed with- 
out the chance of a mistake. The next day I found the ' Tilshead 
Ditch/ * within little more than a mile from the spot where I had 
lost the former one. It was a ditch with two mounds, and these 
gradually became lower as I traced it to the eastward, a mile or two 
beyond Tilshead. If this ditch be a continuation of the former one 
I cannot satisfactorily account for its change of character. I could 
find no remains of this Belgic boundary — if we may venture to give 
it such a title — north of Beacon Hill. Even the ' unmutilated re- 
mains of a bank and ditch/ on Wick-down, turned out to be merely 
a deep ditch with a low mound on each side of it. But south of 
the hill, the Amesbury bounds presented appearances which strongly 
resembled those of an ancient earth- work, and we may be allowed to 
conjecture that they were once connected with ' The Devil's Ditch ' 
east of Audover, and with the boundary-line, a fragment of which 
still remains to the south of Walbury. 

" According to these speculations, the second Belgic boundary 
must have included the valleys of South Wiltshire, and then have 



' Dr. Thumam, in his work on ** British Barrows," (p. 15,) says: "The 
position of some of the long barrows in relation to the very ancient earthworks 
known as Belgio dykes is indicative of the saperior antiquity of the former. 

The earthwork (bank and ditch) which stretches across Salisbury Plain from 
North East to South West, and is laid down on the Ordnance and other maps, 
as * Old Ditch,' is especially prominent near Tilshead, where is one of the 
largest of our long barrows, measuring as it does 380 feet in length and 11 
feet in height. On reaching the east end of this mound, which is situated on 
its north side the ditch makes a decided curve in order to avoid the tumulus, 
* which," as Sir R. Hoare justly observes, * is a certain proof of the superior 
date of the barrow.*— (Ancient Wilts, i., 90.) 

'< Another example is on the southern border of the county, near the villages 
of Martin and Tippet, where the course of a branch of Bokerley Ditch has 
been diverted ' in order to avoid a long barrow, which,' as Sir Kichard again 
says, * proves the high antiquity of the sepulchral mound.' — (Ancient Wilts, 
i., 233.)" 
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swept round so as to separate the downs of Hampshire" from the 
woodlands which encircled Scots Poor.* The hypothesis does not 
seem an unreasonable one, and I know of no other which can satis- 
factorily account either for the boundary-line north of Heytesbury, 
or for the lines which are found in the neighbourhood of Walbury 
and Andover. It will be seen that the writer differs from Stukeley 
in considering the first and second of his ditches as forming part of 
one continuous boundary ; and in denying altogether to the ditch 
which runs immediately north of Old Sarum, the character of a 
Belgic earthwork. 

'^ The general consent of our'antiquaries has fixed upon the Wans- 
dike as the last of the Belgic boundaries. Were it called the last 
frontier of the Belgic province — understanding by that phrase the 
district which the Roman geographers assigned to the Belgse proper 
— I should be little disposed to quarrel with the conclusion they 
have come to. . . . This magnificent earthwork reached from 
the woodlands of Berkshire to the British Channel. Its remains 



' Mr. Jones calls this boundary -line the '* Old Dyke," and thus describes it : 
** This is no doubt a very ancient dyke. It can be traced almost across the 

county from west to east There can be little doubt as to the Old 

Dyke being of British origin, and it well may be anterior to the Roman 
conquest. It has the foss to the north, so that we may infer that it was made 
by a people coming up from the south. All along are remains of British 
villages and earthworks, to say nothing of numberless tumuli, some of them of 
large size and of the shape, which, authorities tell us, indicate the greatest 
antiquity. The most western portion which remains can be traced from Bore- 
ham down, in the north part of Warminster parish ; thence it runs along till 
it comes to Knock Castle, the two ancient encampments of Battlesbury and 
Soratchbury being about two miles to the south of it. Thence it goes on within 
a couple miles of Tilshead, and, in its course, turns at right angles to avoid, as 
it would seem, interfering with what is now called Tilshead Long Barrow. 
Again you trace it just above what is called Silver Barrow (a name corrupted 
from 6el-berg, t.«., great barrow) ; here it diverges to the north, and you trace 
it again close by Ell-barrow, (that is £ald-berg, old barrow) and across 
Compton Down. Again it goes northward, and you meet with it close by 
Chisenbury Camp and Lidbury Camp, and it reaches what are called the Twin 
Barrows, close by Combe Hill. It would seem no unlikely conclusion that it 
then went on to Sidbury , an ancient encampment in the parish of North Tid worth 
but from this we cannot, as far as I know, trace it, for the ^mesbury bounds 
mentioned by Dr. Guest are clearly too far from it to be considered as portions 
of it."— (Wilts Mag., vol. xiv.) 
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have been careiiillj surveyed hy Sir R. C. Hoare. Hie conqaests it 
was intended to include seem to have been, first, the Vale of Pewsey ; 
secondly, the mineral district of the Mendip Hills ; and, thirdly, 
the country lying between the range and nuurshes of the Piarret* 
Ptolemy gives us Winchester, Bath, and Ilchester, as the three 
principal towns of the Belgic Province. If we run a line along the 
Wansdyke from Berkshire to the Channel, then along the coast to 
the Parret, then up that river eastward till we strike the southo-n 
borders of Wiltshire, and then follow the first Belgic boundary 
across Dorsetshire to the sea, we shall have defined, with tolerable 
accuracy, the northern and western boundaries, which Roman 
geographers assigned to the Belgse proper. It will be seen that the 
Wansdike bends to the south, as if to avoid Avebury, and approaches 
close to, but does not include Bath. It seems reasonable to infer, 
that when the line of demarcation was drawn, the Dobuni insisted 
on the retention of their ancient temple, and of their hot baths ; 
and if this inference be a just one, another and a more imporbmt 
one seems naturally to follow. Assuming that the Beige were thus 
excluded from Avebury, is it not likely that they would provide a 
' locus eon9ecraiu9 ' at some central point within their own border — 
a place for their judicial assemblies, like the Gaulish temple ' in 
finibus Camutum qu» regio totius Gallic media habetur?' May 
not Stonehenge have been the substitute so provided ? *' Dr. Guest 
further gives it as his opinion that Stonehenge ** could not have been 
built much later than the year 100 B.C., and in all probability was 
not built more than a century or two earlier.'' Whatever it was 
built, it must have been when the builders were at peace amongst 
themselves, and with their neighbours the Damnonii, if the smaller 
stones came from Devonshire; and with the Ordovices, if they were 
brought fixmi North Wales. And if it were asked. How could the 
Belgse procure these stones, which were brought from beyond the 
Wansdyke, the Belgic limit ? it might be supposed (with the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles), that the great line of Wansdyke was thrown up by 
mutual consent, and that the Britons, upon the condition that their 
holy precincts should be undefiled, and their great temple left un- 
injured, might grant the Belgians the right to convey, to their 
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own district^ the stones to raise the temple to their own God/ 
The writer would conclude this section with the words of his deceased 
friend. Dr. Thumam, in which he fully concurs : " The builders of 
Stonehenge, we believe, in common with the learned Master of 
Oonvile and Gains GoUege, to have been the BelgsB, or possibly a 
confederacy of the whole of those Belgic tribes, by whom, at a no 
very long time before our era, a great part of South Britain was 
conquered and settled. Whether the invading Belgae brought with 
them from Gaul the fashions of more elaborate forms of tumuli, our 
knowledge of those in North-Eastem France does not enable us to 
determine. There have been many important explorations of the 
chambered barrows and dolmens of France; but it does not appear 
that any zealous and munificent antiquary has demonstrated the form, 
the structure, and contents of the barrows of the bronze period of 
that country, in like manner as our Wiltshire baronet has those of 
this part of England. In the absence of such information, we incline 
to the opinion of their indigenous origiti, and conclude that the bell 
and disc-shaped tumuli were invented on the spot by the Belgic 
builders of Stonehenge, whence their fashion was g^radually dis- 
tributed over those parts of Britain to which Belgic influence and 
authority extended. The erection of circular barrows over the dis- 
tinguished dead seems to have been continued as late as the conquest 
of South Britain under Glaudius and his successors ; there being no 
proof that the islanders were in any material degree Bomanized in 
their customs before the time of Agricola ; to which period their 
adoption of Roman funeral usages may in all likelihood be referred.'^ * 



^ Hermes Britanniciis, p. 126. 
' ** Arohsoologia," vol. xliii., p. 309. 
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ob bere t\tst Sionts hong^t anb set n;^ ? 



^O the Tisitor of the rnins of Stonehenge who is awmre that the 
J^ stones composing it hmre been brought from m distance^ three 
interesting questions natondlr suggest themselves ; 1, How were the 
stones brought here ? 2, How were they shaped and prepared with 
their mortises and tenons? S, How were they raised into their op- 
right, and tnmsYerse positions ? 

Let OS see whence and how they can have been brought here he- 
fore the Qse of metal, and the means and appliances with which man 
in more recent times has been so folly supplied. Having selected a 
block of proper dimensions from the neighboarhood of Marlboroogh/ 
it would then be the work of the party to be employed in its remoTal 
to cut down with their flint or horn axes,' poles sufficiently strong 
and long to serve as levers ; then to provide themselves with wooden 
wedges ; and lastly to cut trees, of proper size, into proper lengths, 
for rollers upon which the stone should run.' 

Having raised their stone upon the rollers, they would, with their 

* '* llanj of thiin [the sarseo, or as he calls them, tarBdon, stonea] are mightj 
great ones, and particularly those in Overton Wood. Of these kind of stoma 
are framed the two stupendous antiquities of Anbury and Stone-heng.*' — 
Aubrey's Nst. Hist, of Wills (Britton's edition, p. 44). 

Dr. Chmrltton, too, believed that the Stonehenge stonea came " from the fielda 
adjoining Aibnry or Kockly," p. 44. 

» Mr. E. T. Stevens, in bis •• Flint Chips,'* at page 68, gives na an interesting 
aeoonnt of the modem use of stone tools. ** Many persons," he says, " are 
loth to believe thst rude stone hatcheta have been used for cutting down trees, 
and still less that planks and boata can have been made with similar toola." 
He goes on **to cite some of the uses to which tools of stone, bone, horn and 
shell have been applied in modem times. .... The axe used form^y 
by the nativea of Vsncouver's Island in felling the largest tree, which they did 
without the use of fire, was made of elk-hom, and was shaped like a sbiaeL 
The natives held it as we use the chisel, and struck the handle with a stono 
not unlike a dnmb-beU, and weighing about two pounds." 

» Strabo, Geogr., iv., p. 2S0, says: •« The Forests (of the Britons) are thdr 
towns ; for they fence in a spacious circuit with/eUed ireet, and build them- 
selves huts there, and stables for their cattle, (which they occupy} for do lonf 
time." 
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levers, Bhove it alon^, levelling and smoothing the uneven ground 
before them as best they could, and placing relays of rollers continu- 
ally in advance. By this means, after much toil and time, they 
would land their stone at its destination. 

Let us suppose, however, that in the intercourse with eastern 
people, trading for tin or otherwise, the builders of Stonehenge had 
become acquainted with the use of bronze and of the rope, they would 
then have been at a greater advantage. Perhaps the bronze im- 
plements might not be able to do much more for them than the flint, 
but the rope would be an immense assistance, in enabling them to 
bring so much draught-power of men to their aid, and possibly of 
beasts, if the bos longifrona and the horse, (whose remains are found 
in the barrows,) were to be found in sufficient numbers on the downs 
and their neighbourhood. 

At Rome, when the writer was there in the winter of 1865-6, 
it was amusing to see the primitive manner in which the large 
blocks of Carrara marble were transported from the Tiber to the 
artists' studios. Sir George Head, in his '^ Tour of many days 
in Rome,'' vol. ii., p. 397, thus describes the slow and clumsy 
operation: ^^A sledge of sufficient size and strength having 
been constructed for the purpose, consisting simply of a low frame- 
work of stout timber, connected by transverse pieces and supported 
on wooden runners, such as are used for the transport of heavy mer- 
chandise over the snow in the roads of North America, the block 
of marble, divested previously of all its unnecessary bulk, was laid 
upon it, which preliminary part of the operation, however, I did not 
see performed. But the manner of putting the sledge in motion, 
which I did see, was as follows : in the first place, at the distance of 
sixty or seventy yards in front of the object a hole was made in the 
ground, and an iron crowbar not less than twelve inches in circum- 
ference, inserted in the hole as a point to haul upon, including a 
massive triangular frame to support a capstan lashed close to the 
crowbar. A block and pulley having been fixed to the sledge, and 
another block and pulley to the frame of the capstan, the rope was 
in the the first instance made fast to the sledge, and finally once 
more carried forward and rove with a double turn round the shaft 
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which a number of men are employed in dragging with ropes, and 
which representation was found by Messrs. Irby and Mangles in a 
grotto behind E'Dayr, a Christian village behind Antinoe and El 
Bersheh. In this picture we see represented the statue bound upon 
a sledge with ropes, a man standing on the knees of the colossus 
beating time with his hands, and giving out the verse of a song, to 
which the men responded ; another man on the sledge at the feet of 
the colossus, pouring out in front of the sledge a liquid, perhaps 
grease, from a vase ; four rows of men, in pairs, dragging the statue; 
Egyptian soldiers ; men carrying water or grease ; others carrying 
implements; taskmasters; and relief s of men. In one of the quarries 
at El Maasara, another mode of transporting a stone is represented. 
'^ It is placed on a sledge, drawn by oxen, and is supposed to be on 
its way to the inclined plain that led to the river ; vestiges of which 
may still be seen a little to the south of the modem village.^' Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe,^ in his account of the mechanical iu*ts, as practised 
by the Egyptians, says : " Of the various ways in which the en- 
gineering difficulties might have been overcome, we may take it for 
granted that the rudest was that actually used. We know that when 
a town was to be stormed, the military engineers were often driven 
to the slow and laborious method of raising against it a mound of 
earth of the same height as the city wall, and from this the besiegers 
attacked the garrison on equal terms. • . • If an obelisk ninety 
feet long was to be placed upright, it was probably lifted up by 
means of a mound of earth, which was raised higher and higher, till 
the stone, which leaned on it, was set up on one end. If a huge 
block was to be placed on the top of a wall, it may have been rolled 
on rollers up a mound of sand to its place. Such labour will, in 
time overcome difficulties which yield more quickly to a smaller force 
when skilfully directed. Of the six simple machines called the 
mechanical powers, the Egyptians used the wedge, the lever, and the 
inclined plane; but seem not to have known the screw, pulley, or the 
wheel and axle. Though their chariots ran on wheels, they chose 
to drag a colossal statue on a sledge, rather than to risk the 



> History of Egypt, i„ 40, Ed., 1839. 
VOL. XVI. — ^NO. XLVI. 
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nnsteadiness of putting rollers under it. Though their sailors pulled 
up the heavy sail by running a rope through a hole in the top of the 
mast, they had no moveable pulley fixed to the sail whereby a man 
can raise more than his own weight/' 

Mr. Layard, in his "Nineveh and Babylon/' p. 24, (1867,) gives 
an interesting account, with illustrations, of the bas-reliefs found 
by him at Konyunjik which represent the building of an artificial 
mound, and the process of dragging the colossal figure to its summit. 
'' As some of the largest of these sculptures were full twenty feet 
square, and must have weighed between forty and fifty tons, this 
was no easy task when the only mechanical powers possessed by the 
Assyrian appear to have been the roller and the lever. A sledge 
was used similar to that already described, and drawn in the same 
way. In the bas-relief representing the operation, four officers were 
seen on the bull, the first apparently clapping his hands to make the 
drawers keep time, the second using the speaking trumpet, the third 
directing the men who had the care of the rollers, and the fourth 
kneeling down behind to give orders to those who worked the lever. 
Two of the groups were preceded by overseers, who turned back to 
encourage the workmen in their exertions ; and in front of the royal 
chariot, on the edge of the mound, knelt an officer, probably the 
chief superintentent, looking towards the king to receive orders 
direct from him. Behind the monarch were carts bearing the cables 
wedges, and implements required in moving the sculpture. A long 
beam or lever was slung by ropes from the shoulders of three men, 
and one of the great wedges was carried in the same way. In the 
bas-relief representing the final placing of the colossal bull, the 
figure no longer lay on its side on the sledge, but was held upright 
by men with ropes and forked wooden props. It was kept in its 
erect position by beams, held together by cross-bars and wedges,* 
and was further supported by blocks of stone or wood. On the sledge, 
in front of the bull, stood an officer giving directions with out- 
stretched hands to the workmen. Cables, ropes, rollers, and levers 



^ It may be remarked, that precisely the same kind of framework was used 
in the British Mnseom for moving and plaoing the great acalptures. 
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were used by the workmen. . . . When moving the winged 
bulls and lions^ now in the British Museum^ from the ruins to the 
banks of the Tigris, I used almost the same means as the ancient 
Assyrians, employing, however, a cart instead of a sledge/' 

Of the power of numbers unaided by artificial contrivance, Dr. 
Charleton well observes : '^ Allowing them to have been as unskilful 
as you please in such instruments, yet consider how numerous they 
were, and how strenuously great swarms of them used to join hands 
together in such attempts; and you have not forgot the old verse, 
multorum tnanibus grande leuaiur onus, many hands make light work. 
What prodigious matters may be effected by mere strength and 
hand-force of great multitudes without rules of art, may be discerned 
from the savage Indians ; who, being destitute of other mathematicks 
but what nature dictated to them, and wanting the advantage of 
engines, did yet by their simple toil and indefatigable diligence, re- 
move stones of incredible greatness : for Acosta (^ Histor. Indie, lib. 
3, cap. 14), relates, that he measured one stone brought to Tiagu- 
anaco, which was 38 foot long, 18 broad, and 6 thick : and that in 
their stateliest edifices were many other of much vaster magnitude/'^ 
C' Stoneheng restored to the Danes,'' p. 46.) 

^ " In his iDterestiDg ' Himalayan Jouma],' (vol. ii., p' 276,) Dr. Hooker states 
that he foand the Kbasias, a ^ildish hill-tribe, on the mountain oonfines of 
Upper India, still erecting megalithio structures. He remarks that among the 
Ebasias, ' funeral ceremonies are the only ones of any importance, and they 
are often conducted with barbarian pomp and expense ; and rude stones, of 
gigantic proportions, are erected as monuments, singly or in rows, or supporting 
one another, like those of Stonehenge, which they rival in dimensions and 
appearance.' 

** In reply to personal enquiries by Sir James Simpson, Dr. Hooker informed 
him — 

* In answer to your query, Do you remember any recent erection, any 
arrangement the same as the cromlechs — vis., two, four, or six upright stones 
supporting a large mass P — this is a common erection now in vogue, such as are 
put up annually during the cold season. The whole country for many square 
miles was dotted with them and they are annually put up. Some I saw were 
quite fresh, and others half finished, and had I been there during the dry 
season, I was told I could have seen the operation. A chief or big man wants 
to put up such a cromlech, to commemorate an event or for any other purpose ; 
he summons all the oouc try-side, and feeds them for the time. They pass half the 
time in revelry, the other half in pulling, hauling, pushing and prizing ; it it 

i2 
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Bat enough, if not more than enough, upon the transport of stones 
and colossi in early times with scanty and simple means. Those 
who would go &irther into this interesting subject should turn to the 
tenth volume of the Wiltshire Archaeological Societjr's Magazine, 
where they will find a paper by Mr. A. C. Smith, in which the 
method of moving colossal stones as practised by some of the more 
advanced nations of antiquity, is much more fully discussed than can 
be done here. 

And now having, at last, brought our huge block to the place 
where it is to be set up, the next thing to be done is to '^ dress " it. 
With what instrument is this very hard stone to be worked? Our 
masons have stone hanmiers and stone chisels, and, it may be, bronze 
tools besides. But bronze is a rather soft metal for such tough work. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in a note to ch. 86 of the second book of 
Herodotus (Rawlinson^s translation), says that in metallurgy the 
Egyptians possessed some secrets scarcely known to us, for they had 
the means of enabling copper to cut stone without hardening it by 
an alloy, and of giving to bronze blades the elasticity of steel with 
great hardness and sharpness of edge. With the possession of such 
a secret, we can easily understand how this wonderful people were 
able to chisel out their great granite statues and obelisks — but it is 
not likely that our Celtic ancestors had any such means of hardening 
their bronze. What can be done, however, with flint in cutting 
stone, is told us by Mr. E. T. Stevens, in his interesting and valuable 
work, entitled "Flint Chips,'' p. 495: "In the museum at St. 
Germain/' he writes, " There are some blocks of granite, upon which 
figures resembling those upon the stones of Gavr Inis have been cut 
with an ancient flint tool within the last two or three years, and Sir 
James Simpson has proved experimentally that ring and cup-cuttings 
can be produced upon the Argyleshire schist and hard Aberdeen 



all done by brute strength and stupidity. They have neither scienee nor crafty 
nor any implements of art but the lever. I was told that the ashes of the 
burnt dead were often deposited under them ; but ooold not make out that thia 
was a general custom. The whole country is studded with stone erections, 
usually a cromlech, with a row of tall stones behind it.' " — From CoL Sir Henry 
James* work on Sionehenge published in connection with the Ordnance Survey* 
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granite, with a flint chisel and a wooden mallet. In the Edinburgh 
Antiquarian Museum there is a block of grey Aberdeen granite from 
Kintore : it is one of the ancient sculptured stones of Scotland, and 
has upon one side two crescents, &c. On the back of this hard 
granite Mr. Robert Paul, the door-keeper of the museum, tried, at 
Sir James Simpson's request, the experiment alluded to, and cut in 
two hours two-thirds of a circle, with a flint and a wooden mallet. 
The flint used was about three inches in length, an inch in breadth, 
and about a quarter of an inch in thickness. The circle which was 
sculptured with it in the granite is seven inches in diameter, and the 
incision itself is nearly three quarters of an inch in breadth, about a 
quarter of an inch in depth, and very smooth on its cut surface. In 
sculpturing the circle, the sharp tips of the flint tool from time to 
time broke off, but another sharp edge was always immediately ob- 
tained by merely turning the flint round. This experiment shows 
conclusively that such sculptures might have been produced during 
the Stone Age,'' and also that, even without metal, all that was done 
to the sarsen and other stones at Stonehenge might have been effected 
by flint alone.^ Dr. Thumam was of opinion, that, in making the 
mortises and tenons, the stones, after certain chippings had been 
made, had been rubbed into form by means of stone muUers, with 
sand and water.* 

If we may judge from the feet of the fallen trilithons, the part to 
be imbedded in the ground was, in some instances, by chipping made 
smaller and narrower than the part to stand above ground; and it 
would appear from the statement contained in the following cutting 
from a Salisbury newspaper of October 3rd, 1863, attested by Mr, 



^ Thongb hundreds of beautifol stone axes and oroaments have been found 
in the Britanny tumuli, no weapons of metal have yet ocoured in them. It has 
been supposed that the caryings on some of the stones oould not have been out 
without metal. Actual experiments, however, as Messrs. Bertrand and de 
Mortillet have shown me, prove that the stone can be out with flint, while 
bronze produces no effect on if'^Sir J. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 110, 
second edition. 

The irregular form and size of these mortises and tenons justify the conjec- 
ture of William Smith, the geologist, that these had been formed by friction 
with stonM and sand." — Crania firitannioa. 
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J. Browne, that the hole into which the upright wis to he dropi 
was prepared with a bed of eoDcrete : " It has been a matter ci sur- 
prise to obsenrant persons, that the now whoDr proetiate tnfithon 
at Stonehenge shoold, ooosideTiiig the extreme smalbieaB €i its base, 
ever have stood for ages immemorial. On the Hod uh.. Sir Edmond 
Antrobns' onder-gamekeeper, Mr. Hi Voddiis, of Seren Barrows, 
when digging deeply for rabbits, prored that the iqirigfat had been 
embedded in a rough strong c(»cTetey the great qoantitT and tenacious 
quality of which folly account for their long and othowise inex- 
plicable stability. — Joseph Browne, eye-witncas." 

And now that our stone is prepared, and the hole for its reception 
has deen dug out and lined with concrete, how is. it to be rused, and 
set up in its place ? Mr. R. W. Emerson, who Tisited Stonriienge 
with Mr. T. Carlyle, could not see much difficulty in handling and 
carrying stones of this size : " The like is done in all cities, CTery 
day, with no other aid than horse-power. I chanced to see a year 
ago men at work on the substructure of a house, in Bodmin Square, 
in Boston, swinging a block of granite of the size of the largest of 
the Stonehenge columns, with an ordinary derrick. The men were 
common masons, with Paddies to help, nor did they think they were 
doing anything remarkable. I suppose there were as good moi a 
thousand years ago/' ' It is probable that there were as good men a 
thousand or two thousand years ago, but it is very improbable that 
the latter had derricks. 

Mr. Rickman, in the twenty-eighth volume of the " Archsologia,'' 
gives a plate embodying his ideas of the manner in which the iq>- 
rights were raised into their positions. He has assumed, howeva*, 
that the people of that day had ropes. The Bev. Kichard Wam^j 
the historian of Bath, in his '' Walk through some of the Western 
counties of England,'' p. 216, (1 SOO,) says : '' What is there in these 
Celtic temples that should so greatly excite our admiration ? Even 
in Stonehenge, the most stupendous of them, we see nothing that 
might not readily be effected by the united efforts of tumultuary 
numbers. The wondrous stones which compose it would be found 

i«« English Traits," 1856. 
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in the neighbourhocMl of Marlborough^ amongst that assemblage of 
rocky fragments called the Grey Wethers; would be floated down 
the Lesser Avon to Amesbury ; conveyed to the spot where they now 
stand with the assistance of rollers; and lifted to their present situ- 
ation by the inclined plane ; operations which seem to include no 
particular sagacity in their designation, or difficulty in their execution; 
particularly when it is recollected that the whole strength of the 
nation was directed to accomplish the work by the irresistable im- 
pulse of superstition/^ Mr. Max Miiller^ in his interesting paper on 
" Cornish Antiquities/' in the third volume of " Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop/' thus treats this question : " Marvellous as are the 
remains of that primitive style of architectural art, the only real 
problem they offer is how such large stones could have been brought 
together from a distance, and how such enormous weights could 
have been lifted up. The first question is answered by ropes and 
rollers, and the mural sculptures of Nineveh show us what can be 
done by such simple machinery. We there see the whole picture of 
how these colossal blocks of stone were moved from the quarry on 
to the place where they were wanted. Given plenty of time, and 
plenty of men and oxen, and there is no block which could not be 
brought to its right place by means of ropes and rollers. And that 
our forefathers did not stint themselves either in time, or in men, or 
other cattle, when eng^aged in erecting such monuments, we know 
even from comparatively modern times. Under Harold Harfagr, 
two kings spent three whole years in erecting one single tumulus ; 
and Harold Blatand is said to have employed the whole of his army 
and a vast number of oxen in transporting a large stone which he 
wished to place on his mother's tomb. (Saxo Grammaticus, 'Historia 
Danica/ lib. x., p. 167, ed. Francfurt, 1576.) As to the second 
question, we can readily understand how, after the supporters had 
once been fixed in the ground, an artificial mound might be raised, 
which, when the heavy slab had been rolled up on an inclined plane, 
might be removed again, and thus leave the heavy stone poised in 
its startling elevation." 

The writer is indebted to Weaver's "Monumenta Antiqua" (Nichols 
184.0), for the following quotation : " Bray, in his work on the part 
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of Devonshire bordering on the Tamar and the Tavy, observing that 
in India^ on the tops of some of the pagodas^ there are amazing 
masses of rock^ adds^ that to place them in such elevated situations 
they had recourse to aggeration. They took the laborious method 
by accumulated earth of forming an easy ascent or inclined plane to 
the top, by means of levers rolled them to the summit, and then re- 
moved the moimd (Bray, vol. i., p. 228)/' * 

Mr. Tom Smith, sometime master, succeissively, of the Craven and 
Hambledon packs of hounds^ a good artist and a clever man, had a 
theory about the manner in which the stones were set up, which is 
worth giving in the words of his biographer : ' " Being shortly after 
on a visit to the Bishop [Denison, his brother-in-law], a party was 
made up to go to Stonehenge. On their return there was a discussion 
on that wonderful structure, in which Mr. Smith did not take part. 
This caused the Bishop to ask if he did not agree with the rest as to 
the almost superhuman character of the pile, and the inadequacy of 
any known means for raising it : he replied that he saw nothing so 
marvellous about it, and that he thought he could point out a way 
in which it might have been constructed. Fen, ink, and paper were 
forthwith placed before him, and he was desired to put his ideas in 
a tangible shape. He at once made a sketch, and the matter fur- 
nished conversation for the evening. The Bishop, looking at the 
sketch, allowed that there might be something in the supposition, 
and next asked where the huge stones of Stonehenge could have 
come from. Mr. Smith then gave an account of a fox having been 
run to earth at the Grey Wethers, and explained that these stones 
axe just of the same character ; some of them being twenty feet 
long, seven or eight wide, and three or four thick. He allowed that 
it would require a great number of men to transport such stones for 
ten miles over Salisbury Plain : but anyone who looks at the Wans- 
dyke, which traverses the same district for thirty or forty miles, will 



^ One would like to know how the roof of the Mausoleum of Theodoric, at 
Ravenna, which is formed from a single block of limestone, 36 feet in its 
internal diameter, and estimated to weigh above 200 tons, was raised to its 
place. 

2 ** Sporting Inoidents in the Life of another Tom Smith," 1867. 
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see that there is no real objection. Whoever they were that dug 
that wide dyke, and threw up that high bank, must have had abun- 
dance of labour at command ; and though Mr. Goodman's fourteen 
horses could not move one of the Grey Wethers, long levers very 
probably could. As Dr. Johnson says in Rasselas, ' The master of 
mechanics laughs at strength ; ' and Archimedes had said long before 
him, ' Give me a place to stand on, and a lever, and I will move the 
world.' . . . Trunks of oaks bound with iron, and pierced with 
holes for levers would furnish rollers to propel the stone&to very near 
their ultimate destination. It is also necessary to suppose the site 
of Stonehenge occupied by a mound, either natural or artificial ; the 
ascent being by an easy incline from the quarter whence these stones 
were brought. On the top of the mound we must suppose as many 
holes dug as there were upright stones to be placed. On the arrival 
of each stone, it would be dropped into its hole ; and when all were 
thus placed, there would only remain the more easy task of laying 
on the imposts, each end of which evidently has been mortised on to 
the perpendiculars. The earth would then be dug away, leaving 
the structure complete ; and if this earth must be accounted for, we 
may think it probable that we see it in the numerous barrows nearj» 
that still exist on Salisbury Plain.'' 



^-^^^^^a-^ 
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the writer, who believes in the pre-Christiaii erection of 
j^ Stonehenge, it does not appear impossible to arrive at some- 
thing like a rational conception of the objects of the founders of 
Stonehenge. Man, even the most savage and d^n^^> must have 
his god or gods. The religious instinct implanted in man, and 
fostered by the constant realization of his own weakness, and of the 
existence of powers above him, around him, and independent of him, 
by which his welfare is more or less affected, must have an outcome. 
And if he knows not the Creator he wiU worship the creature. And 
which of God's creatures would he be so likely to make the object 
of his simple-minded adoration, as that great body, which, by its 
light and heat, would appear to him to exercise the most potent in- 
fluence over his material good ? As the sun simply, or as the son in 
connection with the moon and stars, it would be regarded by him as 
the natural object of his daily worship. " In the East,'' says Dr. 
Dollinger, '^ where the stars shine brightly in an ever-cloudless sky, 
and men more readily receive the influences of these heavenly bodies, 
astrolatry, or the worship of the stars that illume the earth, developed 
itself. Above all, it was the sun, the great quickeuer of nature, 
adored as the centre and lordly power of the visible universe, as the 
common source of light and life, by which men felt themselves ir- 
resistably attracted. For their high, ever-increasing susceptibility 
of natural impressions, and of the properties of the universe, led 
them to give themselves up with longing and passion to the sidereal 
powers, and they felt themselves governed by them as if by magic. 
The cultus they rendered them, the direction of all their intellectual 
powers towards them, the sympathy with their phases, their setting, 
disappearances and re-appearances, the every-where prevalent notion 
in all antiquity that the heavenly bodies were not dead masses of fiie 
or earth, but living an im ated beings— all this involved them mcoe 
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and more in a service of complete idolatry and worship — religion 
became astrolatry.*' * 

Dean Milman says, '' Down to the captivity, the Jews of Palestine 
had been in contact only with the religions of the neighbouring 
nations, which, however diflTerently modified, appear to have been 
essentially the same, a sort of Nature-worship, in which the host of 
heaven, especially the sun and moon, under different names, Baal and 
Moloch, Astarte and Mylitta, and probably as symbols or represen- 
tatives of the active and passive powers of nature, no doubt with 
some distinction of their attributes, were the predominant objects. 
These religions had long degenerated into cruel or licentious super- 
stitions ; and the Jews, in falling off to the idolatry of their neigh- 
bours, or introducing foreign rites into their own religious system, 
not merely offended agpainst the great primal distinction of their 
faith — ^the unity of the Oodhead — ^but sunk from the pure, humane, 
and comparatively civilised institutes of their law-giver, to the loose 
and sanguinary usages of barbarism/' ' 

Let us hear, too, what Mr. Tylor (who has made the primitive 
culture of mankind his especial study) says upon solar worship : 
" Rivalling in power and glory the all-encompassing heaven, the sun 
moves eminent among the deities of nature, no mere cosmic globe 
affecting distant material worlds by force in the guise of light and 
heat and gravity, but a living reigning Lord : — 

'0 Thou, that with surpassing glory orown'd, 
Looks't from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world.' 

It is no exaggeration to say, with Sir William Jones, that one 

— 

* " The Gentile and the Jew," vol. i., p. 67. 

' History of Christianity, book i., o. 2. Dean Milman refers to Bohlen, (das 
alte Indien, p. 139 et seq.) who gives a long list of the festivals of the sun ; 
and to Dr. Richard's valuable work on Egyptian Mythology ; on the Deification 
of the Active and Passive Powers of Generation ; the marriage of the Sun 
and the Earth, p. 40, and pp. 62—75. 

The writer cannot divest himself of the idea that, at Abury, a symbolical 
representation was intended of the generative and fructifying powers of the 
lun in its connection with the earth, the *' nafifiriTop rt y^" apostrophized by 
Prometheus, (Prom. Yinotus 90). 
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great fomitain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was 
the veDeration paid by men to the sun : it is no more than an ex- 
aggeration to say^ with Mr. Helps^ of the sun-worship in Peru^ that 
it was inevitable. Suu worship is by no means uuirersal among the 
lower races of mankind^ but manifests itself in the upper levels of 
savage religion in districts far and wide over the earth, often assuming 
the prominence which it keeps and develops in the faiths of the 
barbaric world. Why some races are sun-worshippers and others 
not^ is indeed too hard a question to answer in general terms. Yet 
one important reason is obvious^ that the sun is not so evidently the 
god of wild hunters and fishers^ as of the tillers of the soil^ who 
watch him day by day, giving or taking away their wealth and their 
very life. On the geographical significance of sun-worship, IK Orbigny 
has made a remark, suggestive if not altogether sound, connecting 
the worship of the sun not so much with the torrid regions whera 
his glaring heat oppresses man all day long, and drives him to the 
shade for refuge, as with climates where his presence is welcomed 
for its life-giving heat, and nature chills at his departure.'^ ^ 



^ Tylor'a PrimitiTO Calture, ii., p. 260. Most of lu, doubtiets, are aequainted 
with Souther's sonnet : — 

** I marTel not, O Son ! that onto That 
In adoration man snonld bow the knee, 
And poor hit prajer of mingled awe and Iot« ; 
For like a God thon ait, and on thy way 
Of glory aheddest with benignant ray, 
Beanty, and life, and Joyanoe from aboTe. 
No longer let theie flbta thy radiance throod. 
These cold raw mists that chill the oomfortlees day; 
Bat shed thy splendour through the opening cloud 
And cheer Uie earth onoe more. The languid flowers 
Lie soentless, beaten down with heaTj rain; 
Earth aski thy pretence, saturate with showers; 
O Loid of Light! put forth thy beams again 
For damp and cheerless are the gloomy hours.*' 

The moet eloquent writer of English in modem times, says : <' It may 
he easy to prove that the ascent of Apollo in his ehaiiot signifies nothing 
but the rising of the son. Bat what does the sunrise itself signify to 
us ? If only languid return to frivolous amusement, or fruitless labour, it willy 
indeed, not be easy for us to oonceiye the power, over a Greek, of the name of 
Apollo. But if, for us also, as for the Greek, the sunrise means daily restora- 
tion to the sense of passionate gladness and of perfect life— if it means the 
thrilling of new strength through every nerve, — the shedding over us a better 
peace than the peace of night, in tlie power of the dawn,— and the porging of 
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In sncli a climate as that of Britain^ dependent so much on solar 
influence^ for its material prosperity, would it be unreasonable to 
suppose that the solar cultus would prevail ? It can hardly have 
been an accident that the stone without the circles at Stonehenge 
should have been so placed that the sun should rise immediately over 
it at the summer solstice. A remarkable account is given by Mr. 
W. G. Palgrave of a very similar structure to Stonehenge, which he 
found in Arabia, where the heavenly bodies were the objects of wor- 
ship ; it is as follows : " We had halted for a moment on the verge 
of the uplands, to enjoy the magnificent prospect before us. All 
along the ridge where we stood, and visible at various distances down 
the level, rose the tall, circular watch-towers of Kaseem. But im- 
mediately before us stood a more remarkable monument, one that 
fixed the attention and wonder even of our Arab companions them- 
selves. For hardly had we descended the narrow path where it 
winds from ledge to ledge down to the bottom, when we saw before 
us several huge stones, like enormous boulders, placed endways 
perpendicularly on the soil, while some of them yet upheld similar 
masses laid transversely over their summit. They were arranged in 
a curve, once forming part, it would appear, of a large circle, and 
many other like fragments lay rolled on the ground at a moderate 
distance; the number of them still upright was, to speak from 
memory, eight or nine. Two, at about ten or twelve feet apart one 
from the other, and resembling huge gate-posts, yet bore their hori- 
zontal lintel, a long block laid across them ; a few were deprived of 
their upper traverse, the rest supported each its head-piece in defiance 
of time and of the more destructive eflTorts of man. So nicely- 
balanced did one of these cross-bars appear, that in hope it might 
prove a rocking-stone, I guided my camel right under it, and then 

evil vision and fear by the baptism of its dew ; — if the sun itself is an 
inflaence, to us also, of spiritual good — and becomes thns in reality, not in 
imagination, to ns also, a spiritual power, — we may then soon overpass the 
narrow limit of conception which kept that power impersonal, and rise with 
the Greek to the thought of an angel, who rejoiced as a strong man to ran his 
course, whose voice, calling to life and to labour, rang round the earth, and 
whose going forth was to the ends of heaven." ^Buskin's ''Queen of the 
Air," p. 11. 
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stretching up my riding stick at aim's length could just manage to 
touch and push it, but it did not stir. Meanwhile the respective 
heights of camel, rider, and stick taken together would place the 
stone in question full fifteen feet from the ground. These blocks 
seem by their quality, to have been hewn from the neighbouring 
limestone clifi*, and roughly shaped, but present no further trace of 
art, no groove or cavity of sacrificial import, much less anything in- 
tended for figure or ornament. The people of the country attribute 
their erection to Darim, and by his own hands, too, seeing that he 
was a giant; also for some magical ceremony, since he was a 
magician. Pointing towards Rass, our companions affirmed that a 
second and similar stone circle, also of gigantic dimensions, existed 
there, and lastly they mentioned a third towards the south-west. 
That the object of these strange constructions was in some measure 
religions, seems to me hardly doubtful; and if the learned conjectures 
that would discover a planetary symbolism in Stonehenge and Carnao 
have any real foundation, this Arabian monument, erected in the 
land where the heavenly bodies are known to have been once ven- 
erated by the inhabitants, may make a like claim ; in fdct, there is 
little difierence between the stone wonder of Kaseem imd that of 
Wiltshire, except that the one is in Arabia, the other, the more 
perfect, in England.'' * 

Dr. Thumam, in his ^' Historical Ethnology of Britain " (chap. 
V. of the introduction to the " Crania Britannica ") says ; " Various 
British coins exhibit symbols of stars, crescents, and suns, which 
may refer to the ancient astral and elemental worship," and refers 



^ Narratiye of a year's journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1B62— 
63, by William Gifford Palgraye, vol. i., p. 250, 1865. Sir J. Lnbbook, re- 
ferring to Bonstettin, Sor les Dolmens, p. 27, says, " that Eohen, a Jesuit 
Missionary, has recently discovered in Arabia, near Ehabb, in the district of 
Easim, three large stone circles, described as being extremely like Stonehenge, 
and consisting of very lofty triliths." — p. 122, second edition. Dr. Thumam 
has a memorandum to the following effect, from Selden **de Dis Syria, 
>Syntagma ii., o. zv., aoennis Mercurii, &c." Selden is quoting several Jewish 
and Talmudic writers, one of them saying : ** Lapides fani Merkolis sic dis- 
positi erant, ut unus hinc, alter illinc, tertius super utrumque oollocaretnr ; " 
and that '* Merkolis, binis lapidibus, sibi mutuo adjaoentibus, tertiua lapis 
imponebatur." 
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to the engraviDg^ of some gold coins found on Farley Heathy Surrey, 
which are ^ven at p. 304 of the thirteenth volume ol the Archas- 
ological Journal. The Rev. Prebendary Earle, also argues from 
these characters on British coins in favour of the solar theory, but 
this view is not acquiesced in by all numismatists. The writer's old 
and valued friend, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F.R.S., President of the 
Numismatic Society, has kindly furnished him with the following 
communication: ''There is no mystery about the origin of the 
earliest coins of Britain. They are degraded types of Gaulish coins, 
and these Gaulish coins again are degraded types of those of Philip 
of Macedon. When the Gauls invaded Macedonia, they brought 
back, as part of their plunder, gold money of Philip; and as they 
had none before (so far as we know) they set to work to copy what 
they had found. The first copies are sufficiently well done to be like 
their originals. You find 01 A I IT HOY legible and a victory 
driving a chariot. Soon the Greek letters are lost, and the victory 
and chariot become indistinct. Some of these indistinct coins found 
their way to Britain in the course of trade, and were imitated by the 
Britons, each imitation being one stage farther ofi* from the original 
Philip's, till, at length, all notion of a horse and chariot is lost. The 
horse remains, but such a nondescript animal (sometimes with his 
tail divided into three distinct tails ! ) that you would hardly guess 
that it was meant for a horse. Then the chariot departs altogether, 
and its wheels appear anywhere on the coins — above, before, in front 
of other objects. Some of the circles alluded to by Dr. Thumam 
are probably tiiese wheels. I doubt altogether the existence of any 
astral or mythic marks, though, of course, a star or a wheel with 
the spokes crossing will be seized on by some as representing the 
sun, and so on. These gold British coins may be considered as 
before or as contemporary with Julius Caesar. After his time we 
find Roman types on British coins.'^ 

Having said so much upon the probable connection of Stonehenge 
with sun-worship, it will be well to introduce here the opinions 
which have been broached by antiquaries and others since the publi- 
cation of Sir Richard Hoare^s volume of ''Ancient Wilts,'' in 
1812. 
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stones are found in Somersetshire and in various places along the 
territories of the Cymry, through Wales and in Cumberland, all of 
them partaking of the same primitive character — ^huge masses of 
unhewn stone, arranged in a spherical position. Six or seven miles 
north of the mounds of Old Sarum, the ancient capital of the 
Western Belgae, is that marvel of Britain, which now bears the 
Saxon appellation of ^ Stonehenge/ ^' (pp. 100 — 2.) 

Mr. J. M. Kemble thought it quite possible that the triliths 
might have served as gallowses, on some grand occasion ; and that 
after a defeat some British leaders may have been sacrificed by tying 
them up to Woden on the same. As long as the Anglo-Saxon 
language is Anglo-Saxon, Stonehenge can mean nothing but '^ The 
Stone Gallowses.^^ Notes and Queries, second series, vol. iii., p. 2. 

Mr. J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., in a letter to Dr.'Thumam, dated 
November 1st, 1860, writes as follows: '' Most of the writers on 
Stonehenge seem determined to show us how little qualified they are 
to discuss such a subject. I think it not unlikely that the pagan 
Saxons made Stonehenge on some grand occasion their offering place. 
It should be remembered that when they offered human victims to 
Woden, they hung them up, and here was a not inappropriate spot.'' 

In Halliweirs "Rambles in Western CornwalV' 1861, is the 
following : " With regard to Stonehenge, the theory of its being a 
temple of the Druids is unsupported by the least evidence, the little 
there is at all respecting it leading to the belief, that in it we see 
the remains of a gigantic mausoleum, in the middle of an ancient 
British cemetery, which continued in use during the Roman sway.'' 

A critic of Mr. Halliwell's work [Saturday Review, April 12th^ 
1862), remarks, that "No ancient writer mentions these stone 
erections, supposed to be Druidical works, in connection with 
Druidical rites ; and much might be said to show that they were of 
much older date than the Druids, and probably of Phoenician origin. 
Certain it is, that the Israelites, in common with ancient nations^ 
erected monuments of single stones ; and it would appear stone- 
circles, as the tokens of some great national achievement or national 
victory. The Book of Joshua furnishes evidence of the first usage; 
and the latter will, if we mistake not, be found referred to in a book 
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of much later date^ where such stones are described as the stones of 
a crown — ^literally, ^ circled stones lifted up for an ensign upon the 
land/ Zech. ix., 16/' 

Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., the energetic explorer and expounder of 
Roman Antiquities, holds that Stonehenge is a Oilgal, and was 
erected for the purpose of celebrating holy rites, a place where the 
army met, and where the chieftains were buried. It might be called 
a burial place, or a House of Commons. 

The Rev. Canon Jackson, te whom all members of this Society 
and readers of ite Magazine are so deeply indebted, read a paper on 
Stonehenge at the Society's meeting at Marlborough, in 1859. It 
has never been published, but was briefly reported in the newspapers 
ot the time, together with some observations, in reply, of the veteran 
Wiltshire antiquary, Mr. Mateham, who was one of the friends and co- 
adjuters of Sir Richard Colt Hoare,anda member of the Steurhead Anti- 
quarian Club, of which Mr. Joseph Hunter gives such an interesting 
account in the Salisbury volume of the Archseological Institute. In 
this Salisbury volume are " Remarks on two communications re- 
specting Stonehenge,'' in which Mr. Mateham urges thatStenehenge^ 
like Abury, " is susceptible of an entire astronomical explanation ; 
and that it displays in ite different groups not only the rudimente 
of a lunar calendar, but according te the Oriental and Metenic system 
a accurate measurement of the solar year." Canon Jackson's paper 
was (in substance) as follows: ''He said many ingenious theories as to 
the origin of the structure had been put forward by various writers. 
We were not obliged te adopt their conclusions, but at the same time 
we ought to feel indebted to them for their exertions to clear up the 
mystery that hung over it. His own belief was, that while writers 
•had ransacked the world in search of an explanation of Stonehenge, 
the real key to the mystery lay all the time at home. The late Mr. 
Algernon Herbert's opinion was that it was erected in the fifth cen- 
tury, shortly after the Romans abandoned Britein, and it was to the 
150 years between A.D. 408 and A.D. 552 to which he (Mr. Jackson) 
wished to call their attention. The first point to be considered was 
the political and religious stete of the country at that time. The 
Romans, then, were masters of the country, but they did not people 
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were in point of size, perfectly insignificant compared with the 
enormous statues and obelisks of Egypt. The statue of Sesostris^ 
at Thebes, weighed 89li tons, being one single block. So that there 
was no great magic required for moving stones of 40 or 50 tons. 
It was only a question of so many bullocks or men. The whole 
story of Stonehenge admitted of a perfectly simple explanation, if 
people would only be satisfied with the story stripped of the absurd- 
ities with which time and the want of regular history has invested 
it. But they had been so long accustomed to think that it must 
necessarily belong to some unknown period of antiquity, that to call 
it only 1300 or 1400 years old was not to be endured. The subject 
was enveloped in obscurity, but, upon the whole, he leaned to the 
opinion that it was of the fifth century. 

'^ Mr. Matcham said he had no intention of attempting to answer 
ever}' argument which Mr. Jackson had adduced, but there were one 
or two observations which had fallen from that gentleman to which 
he would take the liberty of adverting. With reference to Stone- 
henge having been the work of the Belgse (a suggestion, by the way, 
not originally made by Dr. Guest, but propounded before he was 
born), he asked, how the stones forming the outer circle at Stonehenge 
could have been obtained, supposing Wansdyke to have been the 
boundary between the BelgsB and the ancient Britons? It was 
pretty well established that they were sarsen stones, which could 
not have been found in sufficient quantity on the southern side of 
Wansdyke. Stones of that kind must have existed in considerable 
quantities, to have enabled the workmen to pick out large uniform 
blocks like those at Stonehenge. So far with reference to the Belgse 
having been the authors of Stonehenge. Supposing it, however, to 
have been built by Vortigem, there was no occasion to enter further 
into the question, but he (Mr. Matcham) thought there were strong 
reasons against that supposition. Now as to its erection subsequent 
to the desertion of this island by the Romans : — everybody who 
visited Stonehenge must acknowledge it to have been the result of a 
vast amount of labour — the whole mind and body of the people 
must have beem brought together for that one purpose. That, he 
apprehended, could not have been the case at the time of the desertion 
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^f Britain by the Romans^ for the country was then split into parties, 
•lot only political but religious. Now the religion of the southern 
portion of the county was mainly Christian, although he quite ad- 
mitted with Mr. Jackson and Mr. Herbert that there was an attempt 
to infuse into it the spirit of other creeds. If however, a new 
building was to be raised, and there had been anything like a mixture 
of religions, there would most probably be the marks of two religions 
upon that building. Now Stonehenge bore not the slightest mark 
of Christianity, and this had always been, to his mind, a great ob- 
jection to the theory of the late Mr. Algernon Herbert. Then again 
the specimens of pottery which had been found in the neighbourhood 
were of the rudest description, and evidently belonged, not to the 
Romans, but to the ancient Britons. Again, the country was, at 
the time of Vort'gern, ravaged by war, and it was not likely that such 
a period would have been selected for the erection of such a mighty 
monument as that of Stonehenge. The writings of the Welsh bards 
simply went to show that the building was standing at that time- 
indeed, Mr. Davies, the author of ^ Celtic Researches,' who well un- 
derstood the old Welsh poetry, said the opinion of the bards was 
that Stonehenge had been standing from time immemorial. The 
only authority for Mr. Herbert's theory was Geoffirey of Monmouth. 
He could not suppose that at the time when the country was in- 
vaded by the Picts and Scots, Vortigem could ever have sent a fleet 
to Ireland to bring something like thirty stones to the Amesbury 
Downs. The smaller stones were certainly not from the neighbour- 
hood, and they migil have come from Ireland He 

himself was inclined to the belief that the outer circle of Stonehenge 
was erected by Phoenician architects. They first, settled at the 
Land's End, in Cornwall, and having lead and iron mines, in 
Wales, it was by no means improbable that they drew these stones 
from different parts of the country as emblems of the places whence 
they derived their wealth. He did not say it was so, but there 
was just as much reason for the supposition, as that Merlin brought 
them from Ireland." 

The following are the conclusions to which one of our most 
thoughtful and learned antiquaries, the Rev. John Earle, has come; 
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first, that StoDeheDge was constracted with reference to sun worship, 
and, secondly, that there might be some troth in the legend which 
made it a sepulchral monument. ''As regarded the date he was in- 
clined to believe it should be resolved into two parts, and that the 
interior oval and the interior circle were of one and the same age, 
and were to be classed with other unhewn monuments existing in 
various parts of the country, and that thej were not in a position to 
form any definite opinion as to their date. With reference to the 
external circle, the stones composing which had been worked with 
iron, he was of opinion that it must have been raised after the 
Bomans left this country. The only objection he had ever heard to 
this view was that the chippings of the two kinds of stones had been 
found together, but he should like to know the circumstances under 
which they were found, because it appeared highly improbable that 
the smaller stones were ever chipped, because they were all of granite 
or other igneous rock, of which he understood the like was only to 
be found in Wales or the West of Ireland. In conclusion, he said 
when they considered that the erection of Stonehenge had left no 
record behind it, they might naturally reflect how late in the career 
of the human race written history entered. A large number of 
monuments in difierent parts of the world, more or less analogous to 
Stonehenge, were the only records of a vast period of unwritten 
antiquity. In them they saw what grand conceptions, what sym- 
metrical designs, what heavy undertakings, men were capable of 
before they arrived at the art of even the rudest chronicling. And 
there is nothing in the execution of those works on which investi- 
gation had hitherto been able to fasten as a character, whereby they 
might be arranged in a chronological scale. Those who took their 
stand upon records and monuments made their way upwards to meet 
those who, starting in the remote era of geologic time, were striving 
to connect their researches with the history of man.*' 

The last opinion shall be the brief, but weighty one, of the dis- 
tinguished writer on ethnological archaeology. Sir John Lubbock^ 
who has done so much, by his purchase at Abury, and by his speeches 
in Parliament, to awaken, and strengthen, an interest in the pre- 
'^'^ation of our ancient monuments. He thinlrn ''it may be 
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regarded as a monument of the Bronze Age^ apparently not all erected 
at one time, the inner circle of small, unwrought blue stones, being, 
probably, older than the rest ; *' and that it was '' used as a Temple." 
C'Pre-Historic Times," p. 116.) 

Herbert, in his learned and amusing book, speaks, in his sarcastic 
vein, of the variety and vanity of the opinions about Stonehenge. 
Whatever any Member of the Society may think about their vanity^ 
there can be but one opinion as to their variety. 
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$art W. 

Salisitttg f Iain anb tjje Stonejenge gaitofos. 

go the lover of oar open downs it is refreshing to read of 

Salisbary Plain before it had been encroached upon^ as 

now/bj the ploagh. The Rev. William Gilpin, in his " Observations 

on the Western Parts of England, relative especially to Picturesque 

Beauty/' dedicated to Speaker Addington, 1798, says : "The plain ^ 

on which Stonebenge stands, is in the same style of greatness as the 

temple that adorns it. It extends many miles in all directions, in 

some not less than fifty. An eye unversed in these objects is filled 

with astonishment in viewing waste after waste rising out of each 

new horizon. 

'Such appears the spacious plain 
Of Saram, spread like Ooean's boundless round, 
Where solitary StoDebenge, grey with moss, 
Ruin of ages, nods.' 

'' The ground is spread, indeed, as the poet observes. Hie the ocean; 
but it is like the ocean after a storm, it is continually heaving in 
large swells. Through all this vast district, scarce a cottage or even 
a bush appears. If you approach within two or three miles of the 
edge of the plain, you see, like the mariner within soundings, land 
at a distance, houses, trees, and villages; but all around is waste. 
Begions, like this, which have come down to us rude and untouched^ 

^ Stukeley was not insensible to the charms of *' this delightful plain, 

*JaTat arra Tidere 
Non rutris, bominam non ulli obnozia euraB.*— firyil. 

Nought can be sweeter tban the air that moves o're this bard and dry chalky 
BoiL Every step you take upon tbe smooth carpet, (literally) your nose is 
saluted with tbe most fragrant smell of $€rpiUum and apium^ wbiob with tbe 
short grass continually cropt by tbe flocks of sheep, composes tbe softest and 
most verdant turf, extremely easy to walk on, and which rises, as with a 
springi under one's feet." (p. 9.) 
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from the beginning of time^ fill the mind with grand conceptions, 
far beyond the eflforts of art and cultivation. Impressed by such 
views of nature^ our ancestors worshipped the god of nature, in these 
boundless scenes, which gave them the highest conceptions of eternity. 
. . . All the plain, at least that part of it near Stonehenge, 
is one vast cemetery. Everywhere, as we passed, we saw tumuli or 
barrows, as they are called, rising on each hand. These little mounds 
of earth are more curiously and elegantly shaped than any of the 
kind I remember elsewhere to have seen. Ihey commonly rise in 
the form of bells, and each of them hath a neat trench fashioned 
round its base ; though in their forms, and in the ornamental circles 
at their bases, some appear to be of more distinguished workmanship. 
They are of various sizes, sometimes of thirty, sometinies of forty, 
or fifty yards in diameter. From many places we counted above an 
hundred of them at once; sometimes as if huddled together without 
any design ; in other places rising in a kind or order. By the rays 
of a setting sun, the distant barrows are most conspicuously seen. 
Every little summit bein^ tipped with a splendid light, while the 
plain is in shadow, is at that time easily distinguished. Most of 
them are placed on the more elevated parts of the plain, and gen- 
erally in sight of the great temple. That they are mansions of the 
dead is undoubted ; many of them having been opened, and found 
to cover the bones both of men and beasts ; the latter of which were 
probably sacrificed at the funeral. We suppose also that some of 
them contained the promiscuous ashes of a multitude, as Virgil 
describes them : — 

* Confasffi ingentem ccedis acermm, 
Neo nnmero, neo bonore cremant. Tano nndique vasti 
Certatim orebris ooUacent igDibus agii. 
Tertia lux gelidam caalo dimoverat umbram; 
Mserentes altam cinerem, et confasa raebant 
Ossa fools; tepidoqae onerabant aggero terr».' 

Indeed this mode of burial, as the most honourable, seems to have 
been dictated by the voice of nature. We meet with it in Homer; 
we meet with it in Herodotus. The vestiges of it are found on the 
vast plains of Tartary ; and even among the savages of Guinea. 
" Though Salisbury Plain in Druid times was probably a very 
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busy scene^ we now find it wholly uninhabited. Here and there we 
meet a flock of sheep scattered over the side of some rising ground ; 
and a shepherd with his dog attending them ; or perhaps we may 
descry some solitary waggon winding ronnd a distant hill. Bat 
the only resident inhabitant of this vast waste is the bnstard. This 
bird, which is the largest fowl we have in England, is fond of all 
extensive plains, and is found on several ; but these are supposed to 
be his principal haunt. Here he breeds, and here he spends his 
summer-day, feeding with his mate on juicy berries, and the large 
dew-worms of the heath. As winter approaches, he forms into society. 
Fifty or sixty have been sometimes seen together. As the bustard 
leads his life in these unfrequented wilds, and studiously avoids the 
haunts of men, the appearance of anything in motion, though at a 
considerable distance, alarms him. . . . As he is so noble a 
prize, his flesh so delicate, and the quantity of it so large, he is (^ 
course frequently the object of the fowler's stratagems. But his 
caution is generally a protection against them all. The scene h^ 
frequents, affords neither tree to shelter, nor hedge to skreen, an 
enemy; and he is so tall, that when he raises his neck to take a 
perspective view, his eye circumscribes a very wide horizon. All 
open attempts, therefore against him are fruitless. The fowler's 
most promising statagem is to conceal himself in a waggon. The 
west-country waggons, periodically travelling these regions, are ob- 
jects to which the bustard is most accustomed ; and though he retires 
at their approach, he retires with less evident signs of alarm, than 
from anything else. It is possible, therefore, if the fowler lies close 
in such a concealment, and with a long-barrelled gun can direct a 
g^ood aim, he may make a lucky shot. Sometimes also he slips from 
the tail of a waggon a couple of swift greyhounds. They soon come 
up with the bustard, though he runs well ; and if they can contrive 
to reach him, just as he is on the point to take wing (an operation 
which he performs with less expedition than is requisite in such 
critical circumstances) they may perhaps seize him.^ 

^On the Bastard and its extinction in England, see Wilts Arch. Magazine, 
vol. ii., p. 212 ; also the interesting article on this bird, in vol. iii., by our 
Wiltabire omithologiBt, aa well ai antiquary, the Bev. A. C. Smith. In Sir 
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'' Some encroachments have been made by the plough, within 
these few years, upon Salisbury Plain. But these inroads, though 
considerable in themselves, bear little proportion to the vastness of 
these downy grounds. The plough is a heavy invader; and its 
perse verence only can produce a visible eflfect in so vast a scene. 

" Another reason also may operate powerfully in preserving these 
wide domains in a state of nature. The soil is, in most places, very 
shallow, not above five or six inches above a rock of chalk ; and as 
the tillage of two or three years exhausts it, without more expense 
than the land will answer, it hath been thought but ill husbandry 
to destroy a good sheep walk for a bad piece of arable land*'' 

Appearance of Stonehbngb pbom the Plain. 
Mr. Warner truly says that " the distant effect of Stonehenge is 
not so striking as the description of its magnitude would lead us to 
imagine, since being an isolated object, situated in the heart of the 
plain, without anything around it for a standard of comparison, 
every impression of its greatness is swallowed up and overwhelmed 
in that idea of imlnensity which the prospect on every side presents 
to the mind. This very circumstance of unaccompanied locality, 
howevers heightens, perhaps, the effect of the fabric when we 
approach it, for the mind, not being interrupted or distracted by 
neighbouring objects, bends its undivided attention to the solitary 
wonder before it/^ * And Mr. Ferguson justly observes of it that 
" when viewed from a distance the vastness of the open tract in 
which Stonehenge stands takes considerably from its impressiveness, 
but when the observer gets close to its great monolithic masses the 
solitary situation lends it a grandeur which scarce any other building 
of its class can be said to possess.^^ • 

Richard Hoare*s Ancient Wilts, i., 94, is a very curious account of two bastards 
having attacked men on horseback, near Til9head,'^in June, 1801 In the 
Timw newspaper of March 2nd, 1876, was a letter from the Rev. F. 0. Morris, 
the well-known ornithologist, in which he stated that he had heard recently 
from a friend that a great bustard had taken up its quarters in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire, and he claimed for it the protection given by the recent Act of 
Parliament. It is vain to hope that the poor bird will be allowed to live at 
peaoe in England. 

» Warner's " Excursions from Bath," 1801, p. 172. 
'daarterly Renew, No, 215, p. 202. 
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On the Barbows ^ surroundino Stonehenge. 

To the sanctity attaching to Stonehenge, the nnmerous and im- 
portant ''monumental hillocks'' on the adjoining plain bear testimony, 
but no one who looked carefully at them, couldy for a moment, en- 
tertain the idea that these were the graves of slaughtered heroes 
whom survivors had '' buried darkly at the dead of night/' They 
carry with them unmistakeable indications of having been leisurely 
and carefully made by a people who were living in peace and safety 
upon and around the neighbouring down. From the great size of 
many of them and their commanding positions on the more elevated 
portions of the plain, they are very striking objects, and greatly 
enhance the interest awakened by the stone circle^, and their sacred 
precincts. 

Leland describes those near Stonehenge as " monticuli illi ex 
egestft terrft conglobati ; " ' and Camden, writing of Wiltshire, says: 
'' Many such artificial hills both round and pointed are to be seen in 
these parts, and are called burrowes or barrowes, probably thrown 
up in memory of soldiers slain thereabouts. Bones are found in 
them." 

From the chapter on barrows in the "Monumenta Britannica" 
of Aubrey, part ii., and which has for its motto the following from 
Seneca, de Consolatione ad Polyb : " Quae per constructionem 
lapi<]um,et marmoreas moles, aut ierrenos tumulos in magnam eductos 
altitudinem constant, non propagabant longam diem, quippe et ipsffi 
intereunt," the writer has extracted the following notices of barrows 
in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge : '' In the Farme of "West 
Amesbury (within which is that famous Antiquity of Stoneheng) is 
a place called the King's Graves (which is now the Sheep-penning d 
West Amesbury) where doe appeare five small Barrows, or Tumuli, 



» Called ".Lowes," in Derbyshire; " Howes," 
of mounds of earth or stone over the remains of 
Mr. Akerman, " which may be traced in all eo 
Dr. Wilson adds that " their origin is to be i 
earth displaced by interment, which still to tl 
touching memorial of the dead." 

'^ 'mment de Script. Britann. De Ambroaio 
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at one corner of the Penning.^ At the end of these g^ves were 
stones^ which the people of late yeares, sc. since 1640, have fetcht 
away : for in these parts, stones (except flint stones) are very scarce. 
Mrs. Trotman of Bishopstone, wife of Anth: Trotman, who then 
lived at the farme (from whom I have these excellent remarques and 
traditions concerning Stonehenge and these Barrows) told me that 
there were some letters on the stones : bnt what they were I could 
not learn. 

''Near the Penning aforesaid, where the Kings-graves are, is 
Normanton-ditch, bnt why so called, no tradition. In the field 
thereby hath been found, by ploughing, within 30 years last past 
(so. about 1638 or 1640) as much Pewter as was sold for five pounds, 
the shephard had piteht through it in many places in pitching for 
their Fold. It was pure pewter, here were not any Coines found. 
'' In this Farme is Pitt-poole, which is so called from a King, who 
upon his escape, rideing hastily downe the Sheep-shoot, was then 
drowned. See the Chronicle de hoc. 

''About Stoneheng areSeaven Barrows (called so by the Travellers) 
one whereof is called Panbarrow. QusBre the names of the rest of 
the barrows. Mrs. Trotman says that one of the Chronicles recites 
the names of these Barrows, and who are there buried, but I much 
doubt it. Mrs. Trotman knows a man that sawe the digging, and 
will enquire of him dates. 

" Capt. J. Byves says, are severall Barrowes that retain Danish or 
Saxon names, sed non credo.^^ 

On the next page is a note to his description of Gbiwen^s Barrow^ 
in the parish of Broad Chalke, which the writer would like to print: 
" I never was so sacralegious as to disturb or rob his ume : let his 
ashes rest in peace : but I have oftentimes wish^t that my corps 
might be interred by it : but the Lawes ecclesiastick denie it. Our 

> This word *' Peiuiing '' or " Pennings '' seems to be in use in bther parts of 
Wiltshire. Sir R. C. Hoare speaks of a " Great Penning/' near Tilshead 
(Ancient Wilts, i., p. 94.) ; and Dean Merewether speaks of a *' Penning/' near 
Abnry ; " at Mr. George Brown's above Beckhampton." *< The phrase belongs 
to a disused enclosure adjoining the farm-yard and fold near at hand. The 
term ' Penning,' is applied by the husbandmen to other similar enolosores and 
earthworks.' " (Salisbury YoL of Aroh. Institute, pp. 109, 110.) 
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Bones^ in consecrated ground^ never lie quiet : and in London onee 
in ten yeares (or thereabout) the earth is carried to the dang- 
wharfe/' 

Stukelej (c. x.) thus speaks of the barrows : " I come in the last 
place to speak of the barrows^ observable in great numbers^ round 
Stonehenge. We may very readily count fifty at a time^ in sight 
from the place : easily distinguishable : but especially in the evenings 
when the sloping rays of the sun shine on the ground beyond them. 
These barrows are the artificial ornaments of this vast and open 
plain. And it is no small entertainment for a curious person to re- 
mark their beauties^ their variety in form and magnitude^ their 
situation. They are generally of a very elegant campani/brm shape, 
and done with great nicety. There is likewise a great variety in 
their shape and turn, and in their diameters, in their manner, of 
composition. In general, thej*^ are always on elevated ground, and 
in sight of the temple of Stonehenge. For they all regard it. This 
shews tAey are but superficial inspectors of things, that fancy from 
hence, great battels on the plain ; and that these are the tumultuary 
burials of the slain. Quite otherwise, they are assuredly, the single 
eepulchres of kings and great personages buried during a considerable 
space of time, and that in peace. There are many groups of them 
together, and as family burial places ; the variety in them, seems to 
indicate some note of difierence in the persons there interrM, well 
known in those ages. Most of the barrows have little ditches 
around, extremely well defined. In many is a circular ditch 60 
cubits in diameter, with a very small tumulus in the center. 60 or 
100 cubits is a very common diameter in the large barrows. Often 
they are set in rows, and equidistant, so as to produce a regular and 
pretty appearance, and with some particular regard to the parts of 
the temple, the avenues, or the cursus.^' 

In 1722 Lord Pembroke opened one of a pair of twin barrows 
by the east side of the road from Wilton to Stonehenge. 

" On the west side, he made a section from the top to the bottom, 
an intire segment, from center to circumference. The manner of 
composition of the barrow was good earth, quite thro', except a coat 
of chalk of about two foot thickness, covering it quite over, under 
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the turf. Hence it appears, that the method of making these 
barrows was to dig up the turf for a great space round, till the 
barrow was brought to its intended bulk. Then with the chalk, 
dug out of the environing ditch, they powdered it all over. So that 
for a con«»iderable time, these barrows must have looked white: 
even for some number of years. And the notion of sanctity annexed 
to them, forbad people trampling on them, till perfectly settled and 
turfd over. Hence the neatness of their form to this day. At 
the top or center of this barrow, hot above three foot under the 
surface, my Lord found the skeleton of the interred, perfect, of a 
reasonable size, the head lying towards Stonehenge or northward.'* 
The year following he began upon a barrow north of Stonehenge, 
in that group south of the cursus. "T'is one of the double barrows 
there ; and more easterly and lower of the two (No. 29 in Sir R. 
H oarers map), likewise somewhat less. It was reasonable to believe 
this was the sepulture of a man and his wife ; and that the lesser 
was the female ; and so it proved, at least a daughter. We made a 
large cut on the top from east to west. ' After the turf taken off, 
we came to the layer of chalk, as before, then fine garden mould. 
About three foot below the surface, a layer of flints, humoring the 
convexity of the barrow. These flints are gathered from the surface 
of the down in some places, especially where it harf been plowed. 
This being about a foot thick rested on a layer of soft mould another 
foot : in which was inclosed an urn full of bones. This nm was 
of unbaked clay, of a dark reddish colour : crumbled into pieces. 
It had been rudely wrought with small mouldings round the verge 
and other circular channels on the outside, with several indentures 
between, made with a pointed tool. The bones had been burnt, and 
crowded all together in a little heap, not so much as a hat crown 
would contain. The collar bone and one side of the under jaw are 
gprav'd in their true magnitude. It appears to have been a girl of 

about 14 years old ^eads of all sorts, and in great 

number, of glass of divers colons, most yellow, one black, were 
mix'd with the bones. Many single, many in long pieces, notched 
between, so as to resemble a string of beads, and these were 
generally of a blue colour. There were E^y of amber, of all 

VOL. XVI. — ^NO. XLVI. L 
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shapes and sizes^ flat squares^ long squares^ round oblongs little and 
great. Likewise many of earth, of different shapes, magnitude and 
colour, some little and white, many large and flattish like a button^ 
others like a pully. But all had holes to run a string thro', either 
thro' their diameter or sides. Many of the button sort seem to 
have been covered with metal, there being a rim worked in them 
wherein to turn the edge of the covering. One of these was covered 
with a thin film of pure gold. These were the young lady's orna- 
ments, and had all undergone the fire ; so that what would easily 
consume fell to pieces as soon as handled. Much of the amber 
burnt half thro'. This person was a heroin, for we found the head 
of her javelin in brass. At bottom are two holes for the pins that 
fastened it the stafil Besides there was a sharp bodkin, round at 
one end, square at the other, where it went into a handle. [These 
ornaments are engraved in Stukeley's Stonehenge, plate xxxii.] 
Then we op'd the next barrow to it enclosed in the same 
ditch, which we supposed the husband or father of this lady. 
At fourteen inches deep, the mould being mixed with chalk, 
we came to the intire skeleton of a man. The skull and all 
the bones exceedingly rotten and perish'd through length of 
time." 

On this interesting account of one of the few barrow-openings 
at Stonehenge before the time of Cunnington and Hoare, the 
latter says : " Not dissuaded by the external appearances, and 
convinced by experience that all interments found near the 
surface were subsequent deposits, Mr. Cunnington, in 1803, ex- 
plored the second tumulus, by making a section rather to the south 
of the centre, when at the depth of six feet, he came to the floor of the 
barrow, which was covered with ashes ; and on digging still further 
to the south he found a fine oblong cist, about eighteen inches deep, 
fifteen inches wide, and two feet long, and in it a complete inter- 
ment of burnt bones, and with them six beads apparently of horn, 
four of which were perforated ; the other two were circular, and 
rather flat, but all appeared as thought they had been burned. Dr. 
Stukeley made the same observation respecting the articles found in 
the other barrow ; but he must have been mistaken as to the amber^ 
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for we know that fire would entirely consume it.^ Stukeley also 
opened what he calls a Druid barrow (? No. 169), ^^next to 
bush harrow, westward of it/' He found " a squarish hole three- 
and-a-half feet long, and nearly two broad in the centre of the 
tumulus. In it were burnt bones.'' He opened besides ^^ another 
of these of like dimensions, next to that Lord Pembroke opened, 
south of Stonehenge. He found a burnt body in a hole in the chalk 
as before." He finishes his account as follows : " In some other 
barrows I open'd, were found large burnt bones of horses and dogfs, 
along with human. Also of other animals, as seem'd : of fowl, 
hares, boars, deer, goats, and the like. And in a great and very 
flat old fashion'd barrow, west from Stonehenge, among such matters, 
I found bits of red and blue marble, chippings of the stones of the 
temple, so that probably the interred was one of the builders. . . . 
This is the sum of what is most material, that fell within my ob- 
servation, relating to the barrows about Stonehenge." 

In Stukeley's Common Place Book is the following : " Forty-five 
barrows in sight of Stonehenge. A^ 1666, one of the 7 barrows 
being digged up they found coals, goats' horns and stags horns. 
[In margin, ^ Remains of sacrifice at the Briton's burial.'] Near to 
the penning is Normanton Ditch, here in ploughing was found A^ 
1635, very good pewter, sold for £5." ^ (This Stukeley must have 
learnt from the " Monumenta Britannica.") 

No less than 300 barrows are laid down on Sir R. C. Hoare's map 
of '' Stonehenge and its environs," within an area of no more than 
twelve square miles. " It can scarcely be doubted that those in- 
terred under tumuli near this sacred place (locus consecratus) were 
the distinguished dead^ brought probably from all parts of the 

> Ancient Wilts, i., 162. 

» Wilts Mag., xL, 342. 
• The qnestion naturally arises . " If these grave-mounds contain the ' ctrpora 
clarorum virorum,' where are the graves of the innumerable members of the 
* ignobile vulgus ? ' " They must have been buried where they died. If the 
bodies were burnt, the ashes un-cisted and un-urned, would soon become ming- 
led with the surrounding earth ; if buried entire, the bodies would be laid but 
a few Inches below the surface, and the percolating rain of centuries would 
generally cause the bones to crumble and decay. Some years ago the writer 

l2 
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territory of the Belgae for interment near the place where their great 
annual assemblies seem to have been held/^ The barrows cannot 
be considered apart from the mysterious stony structure which 
they surround. Sir R. C. Hoare says: "I scarcely know how 
we can separate the £era of the one from the other^^' and Dr. 
Thumam^ in his important work on British barrows (Archssologia, 
vol. xliii), from which the writer proposes to make copious ex- 
tracts^ writes as follows : '^ That Stonehenge belongs to the same 
epoch as the barrows by which it is surrounded might be inferred 
from their relative situation. We mighty perhaps^ surmise priority 
in the case of two small tumuli^ encroached on and inclosed by the 
vallum and ditch, which, at the distance of a hundred feet, form the 
enceinte to the stones ; one of which tumuli, on being excavated 
was found to cover an interment of burnt bones. Two other barrows 
however, at no great distance, appear to have been contemporary, or 
at the most, of a date very slightly posterior to that of Stonehenge 
itself. In digging down to the base of them, chippings and frag- 
ments not merely of the sarsens were found, but likewise of the blue 
felspathic horn-stones, foreign to Wiltshire, which assist in the for- 
mation of this megalithic structure.^' 

By comparison with the number of barrows on a similar area 
around the circles of Abury, Dr. Thumam found that those in the 
latter district were only one hundred and six, little more than one 
third as many as in the Stonehenge district.^ 

The barrows around Stonehenge are of different ages,' of different 

found a skeleton in a hut-circle on Walton Down, near Clevedon, Somerset, at 
a depth of from four to live feet from the surface. A short notice of this was 
inserted by Mr. Albert Way, in the sixteenth vol. of the ArchsDological Journal, 
p. 157. Dr. Thumam, to whom the writer gave the skull, pronounced it to 
be that of a young woman. 

^ *' The large map of Stonehenge and its environs has an area of about six- 
teen square miles, but the barrows comprised within do not extend over more 
than twelve. .... In no place in the British Isles— perhaps, if we except 
the plains at old Upsala, not in Europe, — are the tumuli so numerous as around 
Stonehenge, where they form a great necropolis." — Dr. Thumam. 

' By " different ages " is here meant that some appear to have been erected 
before the Stonehenge circles ; some when they were in course of constractioB, 
and otherS| after their completion. In no instano6| however, hare Roman coins 
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a. Simple, with flat area. 
6. With one, two, or three 
8. Disc-shaped barrows. ^ small central tumuli 



•{ 



With one low mound nearly 
covering the area. 

" But though the outer form is important, there can be no satis- 
factory classification of barrows which does not likewise refer to 
their internal contents. ... In none of the first class, or long 
barrows, whether unchambered or chambered, have objects of metal, 
either bronze or iron, been found ; and so far as we know, they are 
of the stone period. In the second class, or round barrows, not only 
are there objects of stx)ne, but also, and chiefly, those of bronze, and 
in very rare instances of iron also. They may be regarded, therefore, 
as belonging to the Bronze Period, and to that of Bronze and Iron 
transition.*' 

Accepting this classification, let us first see about the long barrows 
of Wiltshire generally, and of this district in particular. 

Dr. Thurnam counts as many as sixty of these large grave mounds 
in Wiltshire, of which eleven in the north of the coimty are cham- 
bered.* " If,'' he says, " we estimate the barrows of all sorts in the 
county at 2000 in number, this will give a proportion of one long 
barrow to about thirty-five round barrows. . . . Of the whole 
number, as many as twenty-four are on that part of Salisbury Plain 
which lies between the valley of the Salisbury Avon on the east and 
Warminster on the west, and between the Vale of Pewsey on the 
north and that of Wily on the south. In no other part of England 
are long barrows so numerous as on this part of Salisbury Plain, 
where, in an area of 150 square miles or thereabouts, we have on an 
average one in every six square miles. . . . It is a very rare 
circumstance to find two (long barrows) within sight or even within 
a mile's distance of each other ; and generally they are two or three 
miles apart. In Wiltshire I know of only one decided exception to 
this rule, being that in the parish of Milston, on the very confines 
of Hampshire, where a small but true long barrow is seen to lie 



* '* In this rough estimate I include the barrows levelled since the explora- 
tions of which there is record in * Ancient Wilts.' " 
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parallel with another of average proportions, and is only separated 
frona it by an interval of about 100 yards. At Knowl Hill, on the 
southern border of the county, near Pordingbridge, are two long 
barrows of large size, which I have not myself seen, but which are 
laid down on the maps much nearer to each other than is at all 
common. As a rule long barrows occupy the highest points on the 
downs, in situations commanding extensive views over the adjoining 
valleys, and so as to be visible at a great distance. Salisbury Plain 
may be said to be guarded as it were by a series of such long barrows, 
which look down upon its escarpments like so many watch-towers. 
Others occupy elevated central spots on the interior of the plain ; 
and some of these — as Ell-barrow and Knighton-barrow — are well- 
known landmarks to the hunter and wayfarer over these extensive 
and (in winter) dreary downs. Several of the clusters of round 
barrows near Stonehenge are grouped around, or in close proximity 
to, a single long barrow. On inspecting such a group as that on 
Winterboume Stoke Down, where out of twenty-seven tumuli we 
find a single long barrow, or as that on Lake Down, where to 
twenty-three circular barrows of various forms we also have 
one long barrow, it might at first be thought that the long and 
circular barrows were of the same date, and that the elongated 
tumulus, as well as the variations in the forms of the round barrows, 
had its origin merely in the taste or caprice of those by whom it 
lyas erected. Knowing, however, as we do, that the examination of 
the long barrow discloses an entirely different method of sepulture, 
and indicates a much earlier epoch than does that of the round bar- 
rows, we come rather to regard them as the burial places of an earlier 
race, probably the original possessors of the soil, around which the 
tombs of a later and more cultivated people were afterwards erected. 
As a rule, these tumuli stand apart from those of circular form. . 
. . In by far the greater proportion of long barrows, the mound 
is placed east and west, or nearly so, with the east end somewhat 
higher and broader that the other. Under this more prominent and 
elevated extremity the sepulchral deposit is usually found at or near 
the natural level of the ground ; but although this is the general 
rule, a certain proportion depart decidedly from such a system of 
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orientation, being placed pretty nearly north and south, and this is 
an arrangement which I find obtains in about one out of six of our 
Wiltshire long barrows. In this case, as I have found by excavations, 
sometimes the south and sometimes the north end is the higher and 
broader of the two, and covers the sepulchral deposit. They vary 
in size from one or two hundred to three and even nearly four 
hundred feet in length, from thirty to fifty feet in breadth or upwards, 
and from three to ten or even twelve feet in elevation. Along each 
side of the whole length of the tumulus is a somewhat deep and wide 
trench or ditch, from which trenches no doubt a great part, or some- 
times even the whole, of the material of the mound was dug, but which 
it is very remarkable are not continued round the ends of the barrow. 

"The absence of chambered long barrows inSouth Wiltshire appears 
to be due to the fact that in those chalk regions there is an absence 
of stone suitable for the construction of chambers. In North Wilts 
the case is different ; and sarsen stones of large dimensions and in 
great numbers are found in the hollows of the higher chalk downs. 
Of the chambered barrows of Wiltshire, which inclusive of Way- 
land^s Smithy, just over the border are twelve in number, nine, all 
in the chalk district, have, the chambers formed of the hard silicious 
or sarsen stones.^' 

Usually the human remains in the long barrows comprise numerous 
skeletons, which are described by Sir R. C. Hoare as "strangely 
huddled " or " thrown promiscuously togethcr,^^ or "as lying in a con- 
fused and irregular manner.'^ In a large proportion of the long 
barrows opened by Dr. Thurnam, many of the skulls exhumed have 
been found to be cleft, apparently by a blunt weapon, such 
as a club or stone axe. From a minute examination of the 
fractures he thinks it evident that the violence was inflicted prior to 
burial, and in all probability during life. He hence concludes that 
the skeletons with cleft skulls are those of human victims immolated 
on the burial of a chief.* The body of the chief would be as a rule 
unmutilated, whilst marks of violence might be expected to be met 

* On the ** Ossuary " theory in opposition to the ** Human Sacrifice theory" 
of Dr Thurnam, see Piofest-or Rolleston's paper **0n the People of the Lone 
Barrow Period," Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vol. v., £{o. ii., pp. 134, o, 6. 
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with in the remains of the slaves and retainers slaughtered in his 
honour. And in accordance with this conclusion it is not unusual, 
as already stated, to find one of the central skeletons with the skull 
entire, whilst in all the others it is more or less extensively cleft. 
The solitary skeleton which formed the primary interment in the 
Winterbourne Stoke long barrow was entire and unmutilated, 
and the absence of associated skulls with cleft skulls rendered 
it probable that the usual funeral rites were in this instance never 
completed. In the Tilshead Lodge long barrow, in which were 
two skeletons, the skull of one was cleft, while that of the other 
was intact. Dr. Thumam, more over, considers it very probable 
that at this period anthropophagism prevailed, and sees ''no 
difficulty in acceding to the conclusion of Mr. Greenwell, that 
in the disjointed, cleft, and broken condition of the human bones in 
many of the long barrows, and especially in those examined by him 
at Scamridge, near Ebberston, and near Budston, Yorkshire, we have 
indications of funeral ' feasts, where slaves, captives, and others were 
slain and caten.^ " ^ 

Dr. Thumam often found not far from the human remains, though 
at a somewhat higher level, the bones of oxen^ those of the skull 
and feet being the portions of the skeletons most generally met 
with. These he found to be of the small short-horned species, the 
ho9 longifrons or bos hrachyceros. He concludes that oxen were 
slaughtered at the time of the obsequies for the supply of the funeral 
feast, and that the heads and feet, not being used for food, were 
thrown on the yet incomplete barrow, as oflerings, perhaps, to the 
manes or other deities. 

Out of thirty-one long barrows there are three cases in which the 
burial was attended by the burning of the dead. " The cremation how- 
ever seems to have beenof animperfectanddefective8ort,quitedifferent 
from that of Ihe round barrow period ; when, moreover, instead of 
the burning having been practised at the most in a tithe of the in- 
stances (in Wilts and the south-west of England), it was decidedly 
the more usual mode.'* According to Dr. Thumam's enumeration 

> ArohaDologioal Joonialy 1865, xxii., 107. 
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of the circular barrows of Wiltshire, the exploration of which is 
recorded in the " Ancient Wiltshire/^ of Sir R. C. Hoare, and which 
he reckoned as three hundred and fifty-four in number, cremation 
had been practised in not fewer than two hundred and seventy-two 
instances, or in the proportion of rather more than three to one. 

In no case whatever has any object of metal been found in the 
simple long barrows with the primary interment. The rarity of 
objects of flint and other stone, and those of bone, as well as pottery, 
is also very remarkable ; and leads to the inference that those which 
have been met with have seldom been deposited intentionally, or as 
a necessary part of the funeral rites. Mr. Cunnington makes no 
mention of having found any flint implements or weapons in the 
long barrows opened by him and Sir R. C. Hoare, but Dr. Thurnam 
found in the Winterboume long barrow, close to the right arm of 
the single skeleton which formed the primary interment a naturally 
'' bludgeon-shaped flint about eight inches long, and well adapted 
for being grasped in the hand. From one end numerous flakes had 
been knocked oflT, and it had evidently constituted an object of 
considerable importance to its owner.^' In the Norton Bavant long 
barrow in which he found the remains of eighteen skeletons, 
there was a globular ball or nodule of flint, much battered, 
and weighing three pounds and three-quarters. '' It lay close to one 
of the skulls, and had obviously been appropriated to some special 
purpose. It was possibly the instrument by which so many of the 
skulls had been fractured.'^ From Fyfield, Walker's Hill, and 
Rodmarton long barrows. Dr. Thurnam and Mr. Lysons procured 
some very delicate and beautifully-chipped leaf-shaped arrow-heads, 
of which there are notices in '^ Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries 
second series,^' iii., 168. Similar leaf-shaped arrow-heads of flint 
were found by Mr. Bateman in the long barrows of Derbyshire. 
Neither Sir R. C. Hoare nor Mr. Cunnington appear in any instance 
to have found earthen vases of any sort, or even fragments of such, 
with the primary interments. Dr. Thurnam found in the long 
barrow at Tinhead a fragment or two of rude black pottery of 
a peculiar character, thin, smooth on the outside, and having the 
clay of which it is formed mixed with pounded shells, apparently fossil 
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shells of the district. At Norton Bavant, imbedded amoDg the 
human skeletons, he discovered the greater part of a thin cm'ious 
vase of a wide-mouthed semi-globular form, and which was capable 
of bei'iig partially restored. In both instances there is not the 
slightest trace of ornamentation, either by the pressure of cords or 
or thongs or by any other process ; in this respect the contrast being 
great with most of the pottery from the round barrows. 

It was fortunate that the opening and re-opening of these long 
barrows was carried out by one who was thoroughly conversant with 
craniology, and who was able to turn his scientific examinations to 
ethnological account. Sir R. C. Hoare and Mr, Cunnington took 
no note of the character of the skulls they discovered, nor did they 
preserve them.* The first skull obtained by Dr. Thurnam from an 

* ** The priority of the dolichocephalic skulls from the chambered and other 
long-barrows of Britain, was maintained by the late Mr. Bateman, who made 
80 large a collection of the most ancient crania, associated implements and 
other remains, from the barrows excavated by himself and friends, in Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. Mr. Bateman assigned the chambered 
barrows to ' the most remote antiquity, when the sole material for the spear and 
arrow was fliot.' After exploring several such mounds (much less remarkable, 
however, in the size of their chambers than those of the Dobunian district), he 
says, * the interments within the chambers have been many, and apparently 
continued over some length of time. They are marked by a strongly-defined 
type of skull, the more obvious feature being excessive elongation, and a 
laterally compressed appearance, enhanced sometimes by the sagittal suture 
being elevated into a ridge.' To a later period, he assigned the smaller barrows 
covering one or two ekeletons, accompanied sometimes by objects of bronze in 
addition to those of flint, the crania from which, he says, are of a short round 
form.'* (Ten Years' Diggings, 1861, p. 146 ; Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc, 1862, 
vol. vii., p. 210.) In the latter paper, Mr. Bateman says, p. 211: ** While 
allovnng the hazard of any attempt to generalize from data which are somewhat 
limited and imperfect, I am still induced to claim some degree of consideration 
for these observations which are of a classifying tendency, from their being the 
fruit of nine years' close examination of tumuli of many kinds, and a cateful 
comparison of between one and two hundred crania derived Irom them." Dr. 
Wilson, the author of ** Pre-historio Annals of Scotland," 1861, appears to have 
been fully alive to the great difference between these tWo classes of skulls. 
According to Dr. J. B. Davis, the coadjutor of Dr. Thurnam, in the *' Crania 
Britannica," the first publication which called attention to the long and short 
skulls derived from ancient barrows, attributing them to different races, was, 
<* Om Hovedskallerne og Beenradene i vore gamle Gravhole, by Professor Esch- 
richt, Dansk Fokeblad, 1837, p. 109.—** Cr. Brit." on bkuU from Long Lowe 
Barrow, Staffordshire. 
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UDchambered loBg barrow, and which was also the first to be des- 
cribed, was from that at Winterboume Stoke, in 1863. (Memoirs 
of the Anthropological Society of London, 1864, L, 144, pi. I.) 
Since then he had accn mala ted twenty-seven skulls from the un- 
chambered long barrows in South Wilts, which are all remarkably 
long and narrow, and designated doHckocephalie, stenocepkaliej and 
humbecephalic^ by modem eraniologists. " In Europe, at the present 
day, there is no people with skulls so long and so narrow ; and we 
have to search for cranial proportions similar to those of the old 
long barrow folk far away in Africa, India, Australia, or the Me- 
lanesian Islands. The contrast in form between the long skulls from 
the long barrows and the short or round skulls, which to say the 
least, prevail in our Wiltshire circular barrows, is most interesting 
and remarkable, and suggests an essential distinction of race in the 
peoples by whom the two forms of tumuli were respectively con- 
structed.''" , 



» " Long-headed," «* narrow-headed," " boat-shaped." 
* " The mean statare, derived from 52 measurements was 5 feet 6 inches for 
the men of the Ix>ng Barrows, and 5 feet 9 inohe«, for those of the Round 
Barrows." — Thumam Mem. Anthrop. 8oo., iii, 71. Verj different was the 
Btature of some skeletons found at Lund j Island, in the Bristol Channel, a few 
years ago, of which the writer procured the following account for Dr. Thumam 
from the son of Mr. Heaven, the chief resident on the island: ** The skeletons 
were found on the top of the island, about 2 feet under ground, in digging 
foundations for a wall for farm building^s ; the ground was slightly mounded ; 
if artificial, it must have been some time ago, as it was always taken for a 
natural rise in the land. The number of the more perfect skeletons was seven, 
lying in a row with the heads to the West. The first in the row, a male, 
measured 8 feet 5 inches ; by the head were placed two upright stones with 
the head lying in a little hollow, and protected by a third stone. None of the 
others had any appearance of coffins by them but great numbers of limpet 
shells. The one measured was measured by my father, by whose orders the 
remains were buried again, but I am afraid much injured by the workmen in 
doiog so. Some pottery and some beads were found with them. About thirty 
yards from one male skeleton were those of a woman and child. Mr. 
Etheridge, then curator of the British Institution, showed some of the pottery 
to a friend of his, an antiquary, I believe, who said it was undoubtedly Ancient 
British. I believe a slight notice of the discovery appeared in a Bristol paper. 
The ground was not fully explored." The writer would have been glad, if he 
could have met with this newspaper notice. He was informed of the discovery 
by the late Commander R. W. Hardy, R.N., who was acquainted with Mr* 
Heaven, and wrote to him for the above information. 
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To make shorter work of this most interesting subject, which 
ought to be carefully studied in the two papers entitled " Principal 
Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls/' and '^ On the Two 
Forms of Ancient British Skulls/' both contributed by Dr. Thumam 
to the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, the writer will 
print two extracts from the former paper, which will give a general 
sketch of Dr. Thurnam's views respecting the respective occupants 
of the long and short barrows : — 

" The evidence before us appears to favour the conclusion, that 
whilst in Britain the chambered long barrows were erected by a 
dolichocephalous race, in Gaul such tombs were raised by a brachy- 
cephalous as well as by a dolichocephalous one, though especially by 
the former. Hence the inference, that the two races came into con- 
tact in Gaul at an earlier period than in Britain. In this country^ 
it has been shown that the evidence is in favour of the dolichocepha- 
lous race having preceded the brachycephalous ; by whom it seems 
to have been absorbed, or, as is less likely, extirpated. In Britain^ 
the remains of the brachycephalous Celtic race do not distinctly ap- 
pear except in the circular tumuli, which are generally to be referred 
to the ago of bronze ; whilst the chambered and other long barrows 
of the stone age, so far as yet examined, always contain skeletons 

with crania of a dolichocephalic type In order to 

connect the dolichocephalic crania from the megalithic tombs of 
the stone period in Britain, with those of the Basques, and, 
through them, with the ancient Iberians, we require to know 
the form of the ancient Iberians' skull, as revealed to us by re- 
searches in the most ancient tombs of Aquitania and Spain, and es-^ 
pecially in the south of the Peninsula. ... So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the form of skull which prevails in the Pen- 
insula, at the present day, is preponderatingly dolichocephalous, and 
is thus strongly contrasted with the more cranial form of modem 
France. • . . That the Iberian * race extended itself into Gaul, 

^Mr. Henry Lawes Ix)ng, in his work on the ''Early Geography of 
Western Europe," (1859, Reeve,) considers from the application of the 
linguistic test, that no tribe of Iberic origin ever made a settlement in 
Britain. From the central or Celtic division of Gaul, he thought that we might 
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at least as far as the Garonne, is on all hands admitted. The limits 
of its original distribution in that country form a legitimate subject 
for enquiry. In Britain, many circumstances point to an Iberian 
source for at least part of the earliest population, especially in the 
south-west of the island. Tacitus remarks the dark complexion and 
curly hair, which, in his day, were believed to indicate the Iberian 
origin of the Silures,* especially named, perhaps, as representative 
of the south-western tribes. The description of the Cassiterides 
preserved in Strabo, is, no doubt, likewise applicable to the Damnon- 
ian peninsula, also the place of resort of the Phoenicians of Gades. 
This evidently very ancient notice represents the inhabitants as no- 
madic and pastoral, and as habited in long tunics covered by black 
mantles — a garb apparently identical with that of the Iberians, who 
are likewise described as melanchlani, or dark robed,' and which is 
in striking contrast with the bright party-coloured dress of the 
Gauls. Altogether, the doctrine of an Iberian, or Ibero-Phoenician 
origin of a very early, perhaps the earliest, population of at least 
part of Britain, though not as yet proved, derives much additional 
weight from the comparison here instituted of the skulls of the 
British dolichocephali of the stone period with those of the Basques.'* 



safely infer that Bome colonies issued and established themselves to a oonsider- 
extent in our island, although the fact of their advent has not been so much 
noticed in history as that of the emigrants from the Belgio states ; this he 
would explain by the oircumstauce of their arrival having occurred at a much 
earlier period in history, of their being more barbarous than the Belgic settlers, 
who by a later immigration probably introduced the improved civilisation of the 
cootineut, vrith which from their maritime situatioD, they continued to preserve 
a closer iotimaoy ; nevertheless, the immigrants from Celtic Gaul, occupying 
the central parts of Britain, formed a people of great bravery and power, and 
seem to have attained a supremacy over the other inhabitants, and to have been 
the foremost in all the opposition which withstood so rigorously the arms of the 
Romans. 

^ ** Silumm colorati vultus, torti plerumque orines, et posita oontra Hispania, 
Iberos veteres trajecisse casque sedes ocoupasse, fidem faoiunt." (Vit. Agric, 
c.xi.) Dionysius, and his paraphraser Prisoian, say expressly thdt the Cassiteri- 
des were peopled by the Iberians: *'populu8 tenuit quas fortis Iberi." (Dion. 
Perie, v. 563. Prisoan, Perieg, v., 578.) The question of an Iberian origin 
for an intrusive or pre-Celtio population in Britain is dboussed in its historical 
bearings, in Cran. Brit., chap. v. § 2, pp. 52—58. 
> Strabo lib. iiL, o. 5, § 11 : oomp. lib. iii., c. 3, § 7 : Diod. Siool. lib. v., o. 33. 
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The long barrow at Winterbourne Stoke has led us into a lengthy 
(but it is hoped, not an uninteresting,) notice of the characteristics 
of barrows of this description, and of the ethnological theories 
respecting those interred in them, which have been formed by some 
of the most careful and scientific of the antiquarians of our age. 
The account given by Dr. Thurnam of the opening of this barrow 
(at which the writer was present,) shall be given in a note ; ^ and 

^ ** Aboat a mile-and-a-half to the west of Stonehenge, on the boundary of 
the parishes of Wioterbounie Stoke and Wilsford, is a cluster of circular 
barrows, which, as in many other instances, are grouped aronnd an immensely 
long tamulus. The twenty -six tumuli, which, in addition to the long barrow, 
form this group, are mostly of the more elegant, and probably less ancient, 
forms. In five, the interment has not been found ; two, however, are those 
absurdly called ' pond barrows,' and probably not sepulchral. Of the twenty- 
one, seven have been raised over the entire body, and fourteen over tbe burnt 
remains. All are probably of the ' bronze period ; ' and in three, containing 
skeletons, and one, burnt bones, there were fine blades or pins of that metal, 
one of the last with an ivory handle. Drinking cups, or other earthen vases, 
were obtained from four of the barrows ; and there was a bone pin with another 
of the deposits after cremation. The tumulus is about 240 feet in length, and 
nine in height at the north east end, where it has a breadth of about 65 feet; 
at the other extremity it is not quite so high or broad. The summit is thrown 
up almost to an acute ridge, but at the two ends the surface is more rounded* 
On each side is a trench stretching the whole length of the barrow, but, as 
usual, not continued round either end. A large excavation at the south- 
west extremity, disclosed no sepulchral traces; and this immense mound, 
with an interment only at one end, was no doubt intended as much for a monu- 
ment as a tomb. At the north-eastern end.l about two feet below the highest 
part of the tumulus were six skeletons, viz ; one of a man of about sixty years, 
one of a young woman under twenty, one of a child about seven, and three of 
infants of less than two years, the youngest, perhaps, fa)tal. The skull of the 
man lay to the north-east, that of the woman to tbe south-west. Secondary 
interments of the Anglo-Saxon peiiod have been found near the summit of long 
barrows ; but these were obviously British, as shown by the flexed position of 
the skeletons, by an empty vase of very coarse British pottery, and an oval flint 
knife. The male skull is well preserved, and of extremely brachy cephalic 
type ; the skulls of the woman and children were obtained in a fragmentary 
condition, but the latter present the same well-mark td type, with the occiput 
flattened. These interments can hardly have been other than secondary, and of 
a later date than that for which the tumulus was erected ; and it became a 
question whether, on the primary interments being reached. Hie skull would 
prove of the same, or of dolichocephalic type. Continuing the excavation, the 
ohalk rubble was dug through, to a depth of six feet, into a stratum of black 
unctuous earth, of which the lower third of the barrow through its entire length 
seems to have been formed. At a further depth of three feet, the chalk rock 
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leaTmg his descriptaon of the chjunbered long barrows of 1{ot& 
Wilts and GloacestcrBhiie, the writer will as briefly as possible, give 
m retumf of the Doctor's accoant of the other barrows wbicb encircle 
Stonehenge. He classifies them as to external form as follows;— 

1. Bowl-shaped 27S 

2. BelUhaped 40 

3. Disc-shaped 36 

Total ^54 

I. The bowl-shaped barrow is the simplest form of tnmxiltis 
with throughout the whole of the British Isles, The variety ii 
shape and size of the bowl-barrow is considerable. The foi 
the majority may be compared to that of the third of an oran^ 
horizontally. The prevailing height is from three to five feel 
diameter the usual limits are between twenty and sixty feet, \ 
in rare instances one hundred feet is reached and even ex 
Dr. Thumam believes it must be allowed that the bowl-shape 
primitive form of the circular barrow. Occasionally it is st\t 
by a slight ditch. 

was reached, where were the remains of the origiiial intermexit ; tIz. 
ton of a man laid on the right ride, with the knees drawn up in a < 
traoted posture, and the head to the south-west. Close to Ike Tigb 
natural bludgeon-shaped flint, about 8 incbea lon^, well adapV 
grasped in the hand ; from one end of which numerous flakes had \ 
off. Tbe skull was dolichocephalic ; though less decidedly so that 
crania from the chambered barrows. Kear the back of tbe beat 
* oist ' or hole, scooped out of the chalk rock, about 1 8 incliea iwid< 
in depth. Two feet further to the north, were two similar cisU 
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Of the two hnndred and serenty-eigbt bowl-shaped banows, 
s6?eiit}r-one appear to hare contained skeletons, and the lemainder 
(two hundred and seven) burnt bones. The " oval *' form of the 
bowl barrow is a diminntive kind of long barrow, and differs from 
it in having a ditch all round it. An example of this kind of 
buTow is No. 49. These barrows belong to the same people and 
epoch as the round barrows, and especially those of the bowl 
form. 

2. The bell-shaped barrow,^ an elegant form of tumulus, moulded 
with much accuracy and symmetry, in a sort of bell-shape. ''It is 
sarroanded by a circular ditch, from which part of the material of 
the mound has been dug, and within this there is a flat circular area 
on the same level as the surrounding turf. In the coitre of this 



1 Id Derbyshire, acoording to Mr. Bateman, almost all the tnmoli are bowl- 
ibtped. In the North and East ilidiogs of Torkahirei the barrows, which are 
Dameroos, are, with scarcely an exception, of the bowl-shape. In Scotland 
tiiere are no disc- shaped or bell-shaped barrows. The barrows in the Orkneys 
are bowl-shaped and conoid. The conoid, few in number, are remarkable frtnn 
their size and great height ,in proportion to their base. The barrows near 
Birobam, in Norfolk, are of the bell- shaped form. In Sossex, near Chioheeto'y 
are oampaniform barrows, and on the Sussex down are disc-shaped barrowm 
On the Mendip Hills the barrows are bowl-shaped, and on the noble ridge-way 
betwera Dorchester and Weymoath hardly any other than bowl-shaped are to 
be distingnisl^. Mr. Charles Wame says of the Dorset tumuli that.the pre- 
▼ailiDg form is bowl- shaped, frequently surrounded by a shallow fosse. Mr, 
Sydenham observes that **as the explorer advances in a north-eastern direotbn 
towards the adjoining county of Wilts, the barrows present increasing evidence 
of greater refinement and of a further advance in art." Dr. Thumam thinks 
that he alludes chiefly to the richer character of the objects found in the barrows 
of Wiltshire, but may likewise refer to their frequently more elaborate external 
form. In that very north-eastern comer of Dorsetshire to which Mr. Sydenham 
refers, is the well-known group of tumuli, at Woodyates, many of bell and 
disc-shape, which may compete for beauty with those in the neighbourhood of 
enge itself. The evidence afforded by the distribution of the different 
I pf barrows, goes far to prove that the Durotriges were an aboriginal or 
tribe, whose territory may have been encroached on, but was never 
-run or subjugated by the immigrant fielgse. [According to Dr. 
ihole north-eastern angle of Dorsetshire, embracing the district of 
"rmiles from the present boundary of Wiltshire, belonged, not to 
"^ ^ to the Belg».] From Mr. J. T. filight we learn that bell- 
! in ComwalL (Condensed from Dr. Thomam's paper, 
1 43.) 

M 
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The following is Dr. Thuraam's classification of circular barrows 
in equal areas around Abury and Stonehenge : — 

Avebury. Stonehenge. 

No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 

Bowl^haped 84 80 191 70 

Bell-shaped 1£ 10.5\oa 44 161 ^^ 

Disc-shaped 10 .9.5 J ^" 40 14 J ^" 

Total 106 100 275 100 

" If we look at the relative proportions, it will be seen that in the 
Stonehenge district half as many more are of the more elaborate 
forms as in that of Avebury. The invention or introduction of bell- 
fihaped and disc-shaped tumuli must be regarded as a more recent 
event in the Avebury -district than in that of Stonehenge. It is 
certain also that these types of barrow are of decidedly more elegant 
form in the last-named district. The bell-shaped barrows, in par- 
ticular, are higher and more conical, and as a rule, stand on platforms 
of larger extent. Many of the bowl-shaped barrows near Avebury, 
as in North Wilts in general, are trenched close to the base, and in 
this respect show an approximation to the bell-shaped barrow, which 
to some degree they represent in this district. Altogether, it is 
probable that the elaborate bell-shaped and disc-shaped grave-mounds 
were invented by the people who built Stonehenge, and who, in its 
construction, manifested a great advance in the arts over those 
aboriginal tribes by whom rude, though gigantic, megalithic circles, 
like those of Avebury and Arbor Lowe, were most likely erected.'' 

Charactee op Interments in Round Barrows. 
'' Out of the 354 circular barrows, of the more or less successful 
opening of which there is a record in Sir R. C. Hoare's volumes, the 
primary interment in 27£ appears to have consisted of burnt, and in 
8£ of unbumt, bodies. Many observations show that the two prac- 
tices must often have been strictly contemporary. On the plain, 
within a mile-and-a-half of Stouehenge, are two fine bell-shaped 
tumuli of very similar size and proportions, in such close proximity 
that their surrounding trenches reciprocally intersect, so as to con- 
stitute them a kind of twin barrow^ leaving little doubt of their 
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having been erected at the same period.^ In both, the primary in- 
terment was found at the base of the barrow, not less that fourteen 
feet deep. In the first, the deposit consisted of burnt bones, inclosed 
in a coffer of elm wood. In the second, the primary interment was 
represented by an entire skeleton, lying in a rude coffin, likewise, as 
believed, formed of the trunk of an elm. The contemporary char- 
acter of the two tumuli was shown, not merely by their proximity 
and external form, and the mode of burial in wooden coffers, but 
also by the almost identical character of the accompanying relics, 
which comprised unusually fine objects of bronze, the more remark- 
able being blades of daggers, and perhaps spears.^ '' 

Posture op Skeletons. 
'^ The posture of the skeletons, the remains of primary interments 
in circular barrows of the ancient British period, is very remarkable. 
As regards Wiltshire, it may be stated that, without recorded ex- 
ception, the skeleton has been found in a contracted posture, with 
the knees drawn up towards the trunk, the legs bent on the thighs, 
and the arms more or less drawn up towards the chest and face.^^ ^ 
In thirty-five out of fifty-five cases in which the position of the skeleton 
is recorded, the head was directed to the north, six to the north-east, 
two to the north-west, five to the east, three to the west, three to 
the south-east, and one to the south-west. 

CiNEBAKY UkNS. 

Dr. Thumam, when analysing the results of Mr. Cunnington's 
and Sir R. C. Hoare's excavations, recorded in '^Ancient Wiltshire,'* 
found that in sixty-eight out of two hundred and seventy-two cases 
in which the primary interment had been preceded by cremation, 
the burnt bones were collected into cinerary urns. The urns were 
sometimes placed upright, at others in an inverted position. Sir B. 

^Nos. 15 and 16 in the Winterboorn Stoke g^ap. 
3 Ancient Wilts, i., 121, 2, 3, and plate xv. 
' '^ That the contracted posture of the skeleton is universal, or all but universal 
in ancient British barrows, would likewise appear from the researches of the 
Rev. W. Greenwell, whose table of fifty-eight unbumt interments in Yorkshire 
and other northern counties shows no exception." ArobaDologia, xliii., 318, and 
Lubbock, Freh. Times, 2nd edition, p. 138. ^ 
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C. Hoare is no doubt correct in saying they are much more frequently 

found inverted. The urns of larger size are indeed almost always in 

this position. Sometimes the urn had been lined with leaves of fern 

or bracken {Pieris aquilina) before the burnt bones were placed in 

it. More often apparently^ at least in Wiltshire, they were inclosed 

in linen cloth, of which fabric Sir R. C. Hoare found traces in at 

least six instances. Sometimes the mouth of the urn was covered 

by a large flat stone, as in the barrow on Tan Hill, opened in 1855 ; 

at other times with flints as in two barrows near Little Dumford ; 

and with unbumt clay, firmly rammed in ! ^ Very commonly 

the urn when deposited was protected by being inclosed in a 

heaped-up pile of flints. In six of the barrows the burnt bones 

were not inclosed in fictile urns, nor merely in a simple cist or 

grave, but in a coffer or shell rudely formed out of the unbarked 

trunk of a tree. In one case a more carefully-made chest of elm 

wood seems to have been fastened together with rivets and strips of 

bronze. 

Objects Deposited with the Dead. 

'' In the following table the barrows in ' Ancient Wiltshire ' are 
classed according as the interments were accompanied by objects of 
one sort or other, disregarding occasional and less significant com- 
binations : — 

Round Barrows. 

Unbu 

With urns or other fictile vessels only 
„ implements of bone 
,; „ of stone 

„ „ of stone and bronze 

„ „ of bronze* 

ornaments only 



if 



nt Bodlc 


s. finrnt Bodies 


. Tottl. 


17 


67 


84 


2 


14 


16 


7 


5 


12 


4 


1 


5 


14 


58 


72 


9 


20 


29 


53 


165 


218 


29 


107 


136 



With objects 
Without objects 29 

Total 82 272 854 



* Wilts Arch. Mag., vi., 326 ; Ancient Wilts, i., 221 ; ArchcBologia, ixx., 60. 
2 The bronze implements comprised twenty-two awls (without other imple- 
"*-^v four celts, and about fifty blades of kni?es or daggers, sometimes two, 
three, with the same interment. 
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The writer has drawn largely upon Dr. Thurnam's work (which 
must always be the standard book on Wiltshire barrows) because it 
seemed of importance to set before those who are interested in 
Stonehenge the characteristics of those traces which these grave- 
mounds afford us of the civilization and customs of the builders and 
frequenters of this sacred place. But it is impossible to follow him 
far into all the details relating to the pottery^ and stone^ bone^ and 
bronze implements^ discovered in the South Wilts barrows. They 
can only be touched upon here very cursorily. 

. Pottery. 
The pottery is all more or less rude, formed of clay, mixed with 
minute pebbles, or fragments of broken flint or quartz, or sometimes 
with pounded chalk or shells, recent or fossil. For the finer vessels 
the clay has been tempered by the admixture of some sort of grit or 
sharp sand. All seems to have been hand-made; to have been partly 
dried by exposure to the air, and then baked, rather than burnt, in 
the ashes of a fire lighted over and around it. The ornamentation 
was generally made by the finger or finger-naif, and from the size 
of the markings Dr. Thumam is inclined to think that the makers 
of our British fictilia, like the potters of existing American and 
African tribes, and lately even in the Hebrides, were of the female 
sex. Other modes of ornamentation were by means of twisted cord, 
sticks serrated at the edge, and pieces of wood or bone. Dr. Thumam 
arranges these fictile vessels as follows : — 

I. Culinary vessels. 
II. Sepulchral vessels. 
With burnt bodies. With unburnt bodies. 

1. Cinerary urns. 8. Food vessels. 

2. Incense cups. 4. Drinking cups. 

3. Food vessels (rarely) . 

Of the sepulchral pottery three forms were discriminated by Hoare^ 
the cinerary urn, the drinking cup, and incense cup. To these, Mr. 
Bateman added the food vessel. The true cinerary urn was probably 
made to contain ashes, and the incense cup may likewise have beeu 
usually designed for funereal rites. The decorated food vase and 
drinking cup seem, however, to have belonged to what we may term 
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the table-ware of pre-historic Britain. Rude as many of these latte 
appear to us, they would be classed with the vessels for honourabl 
use in the households of the period. Though made for the living 
they were likewise habitually buried with the dead^and hence pass ove 
into our sepulchral class. These vessels Dr. Thumam has found ii 
the form of bowls and jars, pans and pannikins, large pots often will 
perforated ears, cooking pots, pipkins, with handles, small cups, ant 
strainers. Cinerary urns, or urns designed for the reception of bum 
bones, are of every size, from the capacity of less than a pint t 
that of more than a bushel. Urns of nine or ten inches higl 
are medium sized, those from one foot to fifteen inches large, an* 
above this height exceptionally large, and very rare. The largos 
Dr. Thumam knew are two feet or very little more in height, c 
which one from Wiltshire is in the Blackmore Museum. It wa 
exhumed at Bishopstone ; and measures 24^ inches. The Stoneheng 
urn, of which a wood engraving copied from that in Hoare's " Tumul 
Wiltunenses," is given, is 22i inches high, and 15 wide. 

Of the sixty-eight cases in which the burnt bones, as recorded b; 
Hoare, have been collected into urns, there were sixteen or nearl 
one in four, accompanied by bronze objects ; viz., eight by the bladtf 
of knives or daggers, seven by awls, and one by both. 

Dr. Thumam sub-divides cinerary urns into those 

a. With overhanging rim: 

b. With moulded rim. 

c. With border in place of rim, 

d. Barrel-shaped. 

e. Flower- pot shaped. -n ., 

/. CyliBdrical. I ^"''^ ^"^^ ^ «»« 

g. Globular. ) Dorsetehure barrows. 

For examples of a. see " Ancient Wilts,^ vol. i., title page, an< 
plate viii., and No. 257 in the Stourhead collection. 

For example of b. see " Ancient Wilts,'' i., pi. xiii. ; pi. xvi. 
pi. xxviii., fig. 1. 

For example of <?. see " Wilts ArchaBological Magazine/' vi., 78 
These urns have sometimes handles. 
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From group of Barnnri, near Woodjatci. 
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• example of d. see " Ancient Wilts/^ i., pi. xvi., '' The Stone- 

• urn/' and woodcut of it on opposite page. 

' an example of e. see Thurnam's " Ancient British Barrows/' 

eologia^ xliii., plate xxx., fig. 7. 

I an example of /. see Thurnam's '' British Barrows/' plate 
Ifig. 8. 
an example of ff. see Thumam's British Barrows/' plate xxx., 

ense cups. ''The small fictile vessels^ first named ' Incense 

by Hoare — a name which, for the present at least, it is ex- 

t to retain — are a rather frequent accompaniment of interments 

cremation : about one in eleven of those in the barrows of 

lire being so accompanied. Sir Richard registers the discovery 

nty-six, twenty-four of which are in the museum at Stourhead, 

elve figured in vol. i. of Ancient Wilts, Of the whole num- 

ur were inclosed with the burnt bones in cinerary urns ; the 

der with deposits of the same description in shallow graves, 

he floor of the barrows." Dr. Thurnam distinguishes them as 

he simple cup, in which the sides deviate but slightly from 
pendicular. 

The contracted cup, in which the sides are bevelled in to- 
il narrow mouth and base. 

The expanded cup, in which the upper part spreads out into 

y-dilated mouth. 

more important varieties of the incense cup are these : — 

a. The nodulated cup. d. The basket cup. 

b. The compressed cup. e. The slashed cup. 

c. The handled cup. /. The strainer cup. 

' hese types and varieties are found in the barrows of Wiltshire, 
) are almost peculiar to them. Of the nodulated cups seven 
)wn. Three are described by Hoare (i., pi. xi., pi. xxiv.) ; 
m barrows near Abury are described by Dean Merewether 
Vrch. Inst., Salisbury, pp. 93, 108, fig. 2, 3); and another is 
Bristol Museum, having been found in a barrow at Priddy, 
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East Somerset. '^ This part of Somersetshire must have been within 
the districts of tl" Belgae^ beyond whose limits no such cups have 
been found/' Of the " basket cup/' the sides of which are open 
and resemble basket-work, the best example was obtained by Mr. 
Albert Way, from a tumulus at Bulford, four miles from Stonehenge. 
An engraving of it is to be seen on page 366 of ^' Archs3ologia/' 
vol. xliii. Of the slashed cup, the sides of which are slashed with 
vertical openings, distinct from those of basket-work, the best ex- 
ample is from a Wiltshire barrow near Stonehenge, and is figured 
on plate xxv. of '' Ancient Wilts,'' vol. i. Of the strainer cup from 
Lake, within sight of Stonehenge, and which is perforated at the 
bottom with twenty-four holes, like a colander, and with two holes 
at one side, an engraving is given in plate xxx. of '' Ancient Wilts," 
vol. i. A very large proportion of these little vessels are pierced on 
one side with two holes, from half-an-inch to two inches apart. 
There are exceptions with a large number of holes, but the rule is 
to have two holes on one side only. It would have been difficult to 
suspend these cups with holes so made. If they were used as lamps 
the side holes might be intended for fastening Ihem by wooden pegs 
in some safe comer of the building. Embers may have been placed 
in them, and on these embers incense, as in vessels found in France, 
with Christian interments of the middle age ; which to complete the 
analogy with these cups, have holes in the side. " On the whole, 
the view expressed by the designation of incense cup, given to these 
vessels by Hoare, carries with it much probability ; and the name 
can scarcely now be changed without clear proof of some different 
intention." 

Food vessels are rare in the barrows of Wiltshire and the south of 
England. They are usually from four to five inches in height, and 
of an urn, flowerpot, or bowl-shape, with wide mouth, narrow foot, 
the shoulders moulded, as also the lip without and within. They 
are often scarcely to be discriminated from cinerary urns of the second 
type, except by their size, and by being found empty, or at the most 
containing traces of organic matters. Dr. Thurnam found four 
varieties or types of them : a. undecorated urn-shaped; b. partially 
decorated urn-shaped; c. decorated bowl-shaped; d. decorated shallow 
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bowl-shaped. A very coarse Wiltshire example of the first variety 
is that from a secoudary interment of the round-barrow period, 
fomid near the summit of the long-barrow at Winterboum Stoke. 
It is figured on page 379 of " Archaeologia '' vol. xliii. An example 
of the second, also figured by Dr. Thurnam, which was found in a 
barrow at Collingboum is in the museum at Devizes.* " That no 
food vessels of the third variety have been found in the round bar- 
rows of Wiltshire is the more remarkable as fragments of such were 
obtained from the chambered long-barrow at West Kennet, in that 
county.'' The last variety is confined to Ireland. These vessels 
have probably contained offerings of food and drink such as savBg^ 
and half -civilized nations still place in the tomb, and seem to have 
been employed for some puttaceous food or pottage which almost 
everywhere forms the staple diet of man before, and often for ages 
after, he adopts the use of bread. 

The most handsome of the fictile vases of ancient Britain are the 
drinking cups. They are usually tall vessels of seven or eight inches 
in height, thin and well-baked, made from clay tempered with sand 
or finely -pounded stone; the colour, varying from a light brown to 
a somewhat bright red. The general capacity is from two to three 
pints. The ornamentation is profuse; the surface, covered with 
markings incised or punctured, symmetrically arranged in horizontal 
bands, which, in the more ornate, alternate with square, oblong, or 
chequer-shaped compartments, placed vertically or obliquely, and 
variously filled in. Drinking cups are the accompaniment of im- 
bumt bodies, and were placed in the grave near the head, or more 
frequently (in Wiltshire twice as often), near the feet. In two in- 
stances, however, out of two hundred and seventy-two burnt inter- 
ments in the Wiltshire barrows, this form of vessel was found, 
perhaps employed from caprice, or in the absence of others of more 
appropriate form. Dr. Thumam distinguishes three principal types 
of drinking cups, chiefly from the character of the brim, two of 
which belong to England and one to Scotland : a, high-brimmed 
globose cup ; b, ovoid cup with recurved rim ; c. low-brimmed cup. 

^^8m Wilts Aroh. Mag., z., 93. It was at the feet of the skeleton of a child, 
r the centre of the mound. 
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The first is the prevailing type in South Britain^ to which four-fifths, 
probably, of the known examples belong. The body or lower part 
is more or less globular; the upper, separated from the lower by a 
constriction, frequently very defined, spreads out somewhat like the 
calyx of a flower, and forms a brim which almost equals the lower 
part in height. The sides of this brim, whether more or less erect 
or sloping, are straight, and not recurved at the tip. The ornamen- 
tation is profuse and elaborate. Of the second type seven examples 
have been yielded by the Wiltshire barrows. The cup from the 
Winterslow Hut barrow is figured by Dr. Thurnam, pi. xxxi., fig, 2. 
The third form prevails in Scotland. In very rare cases drinking 
cups have handles, but none have been found in Wiltshire. 

Of the implements and weapons of stone obtained in Sir B. C. 
Hoare's excavations. Dr. Thurnam gives the following table : — 

Implements and Weapons op Stone. 

Unbatnt Bodies. Bnnit Bodies. ToUL 

Celts of flint, partly polished 

Hammer-axes, polished and perforated 

Hammers 

Dagger-blades of chipped flint 

Javelin-head 

Arrow-heads, leaf-shaped, of chipped flint 

„ barbed 

Knives and scrapers 
Whetstones, grooved 
Polished Hone-stones, perforated 

,. „ ' un-perforated 

„ Stones, use doubtful 

„ Wrist-guards 

„ Gorgets, perforated 2 ... 2 

Total 81 20 51 

Of stone implements found in the barrows around Stonehenge, 

mention can only be made of the following : four stone hatchets or 

wedges, commonly known as celts, were discovered with tmbumt 

bodies; three with the same interment in a barrow at Upton Level. 

"♦^^hese last were of flint; two being more or less ground or 
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polishedj and at the broader end presenting a fine semi-lunar cutting 
edge. In the same barrow were as many as sixty radely-made bone 
implements^ and a perforated stone hammer-axe. " This is the only 
interment known to me in which stone celts and perforated hammer- 
axes have been found together. It must belong to the time when 
the former were in process of being superseded by the latter, or were 
about to be so superseded. But even this interment, the richest of 
any in objects of stone and bone, though regarded by bothCunnington 
and Hoare as of the Stone age, cannot be accepted as strictly of that 
period. This is proved by the insignificant bronze pin or awl found 
with the interment, which is figged in ' Archseologia ' (xv., 125, 
pi. iv., fig. 5), though not in ' Ancient Wilts.' '' One of the most 
beautiful and elaborately-polished stone celts known to Dr. Thumam 
was said to have been derived from a barrow near Stoneheng^. It 
was formerly in the Leverian Museum, and is now in the possession 
of the Rev. H. H. Winwood, of Bath. It is a dark stone, with 
delicate golden veins, polished all over, of a regular almond form, 
sharply pointed at one end, and measures 7 by 3 inches, and not 
more than 1 inch thick. It is of the rare type described by Mr. 
John Evans, F.R.S., " Ancient Stone Implements,'' p. 96 — 98, fig. 
52. A stone hammer, found in a barrow (? 18) of the Wilsford 
gproup, is engraved at page 411 of the " Archaeolog^a,'' vol. 43. Two 
perforated axes, the one Sf, the other 7 inches long, both stated to 
be from barrows near Stonehenge, are to be seen, one in the British 
Museum, the other in the Christy collection. Both are of exceptional 
size, much larger than any in the Stourhead Museum. The latter 
is of beautiful greenstone, and finished with a groove at the edges. 
Dr. Thumam found four leaf-shaped javelin-heads of flint in an oval 
barrow (No. 49) within a few yards of the western end of the low 
earthwork known as the " smaller cursus,'' which are fully described 
(and two of them figured) in the eleventh volume of the Society's 
Magazine. Three of them are engraved in Mr. Evans' " Ancient 
Stone Implements," p. 330. A fiint knife, %\ inches in length, 
chipped on the convex border, from a secondary interment in the 
lox^ barrow at Winterbourn Stoke, belongs to the Round BaiTow 
It is engraved at page 420 of " Arch»ologia," vol. xliii. 
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Two long narrow stones^ carefully formed and polished all over, and 
remarkable for their tenuity, being 4^ inches long, 3i inch broad, 
and scarcely more than a \ inch thick, flat on one side, and rounded 
on the other, were found by Sir Richard Hoare in barrow No. 5. 
He describes them as ^^ two pieces of a dark coloured slaty kind of 
stone, lying parallel with each other, which are engraved in ^Tumuli,' 
plate xiv/' Dr. Thurnam obtained an object of this sort, of fine 
micaceous sandstone, precisely agreeing with the stone of the large 
flat slab in the centre of Stonehenge, from a barrow on the plain 
(No. 170) about a mile from the stones. (See note at page 93.) 

Dr. Thurnam considered that some of the pebbles and stones 
found in the tumuli may have been preserved for their rarity and 
beauty, and others as amulets or fetishes. '^ It is not possible,'^ he 
says, "to decide under which of these categories we must place 
' the kidney-formed pebble of the sardonyx kind,' of a sea-green 
colour, (juriousiy striated and spotted, or the ' small red pebble,' 
found, the one with a burnt, and the other with an unburnt body.'' * 

In the following table the implements and other objects of bone 
obtained during Sir Richard Hoare's excavations are enumerated, 
according as they were found with burnt or unburnt bodies : — 

* " Ancient Wilts," 1., 165, 183, pi. xxii. A bead of stone, neatly grooyed 
round the edges, was found in one of the Barrows at Lake. (lb. i., 211., pi. 
XXX., fig. 7.) A beautifully- veined stone, polished and perforated, from a burnt 
interment at Winterbourne Stoke (figured Arohseologia, 43, p. 431), may, as 
Hoare suggests, have been worn ** suspended as an amulet." Fossils were also 
prized; as for instance what Hoare calls ** a pair of petrified cockle-shells" 
found with bronze and ivory relics in a barrow at Winterboum Stoke (No. 25,) 
but which, one being still preserved at Stourhead, we know were Braohiopods^ 
or lamp-shells {Terehratula or Rhyncontllay) several species of which occur in 
the Wiltshire strata. In the barrow at Upton Lovel, at the legs of the larger 
skeleton, with several perforated boars's tnsks, and bone and stone implements, 
were, *' a handful of small pebbles of different colours, several not to be found 
in the neighbourhood," and as many as five aetites, or eagle-stones, broken in two 
and forming a rude kind of Cup. Mr. Cunniugton, who opened this barrow in 
1801, was much puzzled as to the use of these stones, which however were 
amulets of great reputed virtue. The analogy, such as it is, between a hollow 
stone, '* in a manner pregnant, having another stone within, as if in its womb," 
led to the notion of its having a wonderful power of retarding or accelerating 
delivery. Directions for its use are given by Pliny, and it retained its reputation 
aa late a« the last oentory, when it had still a place in the London Dispensatory. 
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Unbttrnt Bodies. 
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Barnt Bodies. 

12 
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„ wrist-guard 
Hafts of deer-horn 
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Hammer-head of horn 
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Pick of „ 
Pipe of bone, perforated 
Tube 
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1 
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Dice (?) 
Tweezers of bone 






7 


1 
T 



78 22 100 

Pins of various sizes, from one to nine inches in length, formed 
from the fibulae and splint-bones of the legs of quadrupeds, of which 
the horse, deer, and goat have been identified, are often found with 
interments. There are many at Stourhead, of which about one third 
have had the head perforated as if for suspension or attachment. 
Many were probably used for fastening the cloak of skins or coarse 
woollen sagum, which formed the clothing. The same which secured 
the dress of the living may have served to have fastened the skin or 
cloth in which the remains of the dead, burnt or unburnt, were 
wrapped. Single bone pins were found by Hoare with eighteen 
interments, or about once in every twenty graves. Relatively, they 
were half as frequent again with burnt as with unburnt bodies. 
One from a barrow at Wilsford is at Stourhead. In one of the 
Lake barrows, Mr Duke found four " bone instruments '' (pins) at 
the head of an unburnt body, the finest three and a half inches long, 
perforated. A " tube of bone '* from a barrow (No. 18) of the 
Wilsford group, was perhaps the mouth-piece of a musical instrument, 
(figured on p. 439 of Archaeologia 43). Four small objects of bone, 
of the same form and size, viz., about ^ in. long and i inch wide, flat 
below and convex above, and each marked with a different device, 

^ Sixty of this number were with a siogle interment 
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except one which is left blank on both sides^ were found with a 
burnt interment^ accompanied by a small bronze blade, at Lake^ 
near Stoneheuge. Sir Ricliard Hoare supposed that they were in- 
tended, like the talus or tesera, for some kind of game, or for casting 
lots. They are engraved in plate xxxi. Ancient Wilts, i. In bar- 
row No. 9 of the Wilsford group was a '* rude ring of bone ^' with 
an "ivory pin" and a small bronze celt. 

The objects of bronze from the Wiltshire barrows very much ex- 
ceed in number the objects of stone ; those found by Hoare, as shown 
in the table here given, being twice as numerous : — 



Objects of Bbonze. 

Unbomt Bodiai. 

Celts » 4 


BnrntBodiM. 

1 


TotaU 

6 


Blades of knives, daggers, &c. 
Awls and drills 


16 
5 


44 
29 


60 
84 


Crutch-headed screws 


1 


2 


3 


Large pin with rings 

Prong with rings 

Rivets and pieces of bronze-mounted 


1 


1 


1 
1 


shield (?) 
Bracelet 


1 
1 


••• 


1 
1 


Buckle 


.. . 


1 


1 


Bead 


• • • 


1 


1 



Total 29 79 108 

Neither Sir R. Hoare, nor explorers of the Wiltshire barrows 
subsequent to him, have found in them objects of iron which can be 
classed as pre-Roman. The statement, a quarter of a century ago, 
by Dr. 8. Birch, F.S.A., that "the evidence of the tumuli and kist- 
vaens goes far to prove the excessive rarity of iron among the Celts 

* Sir Richard Hoare remarks '* that bronze celts differ in their oonBtruction 
and their antiquity/' and adds, *' I must give the priority of age to those dis- 
covered in our barrows.** — ^Anoient Wilts, i., 203, note. " They may," says 
Dr. Thumam. '< have served various purposes, and according to the form of 
handle and the method by which it was attached, have been axes, ohiselB, or 
even hoes." 
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(of Britain) anterior to the Roman dominion/' derives nothing but 
confirmation from subsequent researches. 

'' The only graves hitherto opened in England, certainly of the 
Iron age and at the same time pre-Roman, are met with, not as we 
might have expected, in the southern counties, where the finest 
objects of the Bronze age are found, but far away to the North 
of the Humber. A krge group of tumuli at Arras and Hessleskew, 
In the East Riding, yielded the remains of chariot wheels and axles 
of iron, with bronze and iron trappings for the horses, including four 
iron bits, two of them plated with bronze. A shield, with a bronze 
boss, had its rim of iron. The bodies, all unburnt, were in the con- 
tracted posture, and with them were ornaments of bronze, jet, amber, 
ivory, and glass, the beads of this last material remarkable for their 
beauty and size. There was also a fine finger-ring of gold. 

" So far as researches in the tumuli have gone, they show that 
the bronze civilization of Britain commenced on its southern shores,^ 



1 According to Sir John Lubbock's analysis, interments accompanied by^tone 
implements, in Derbyshire barrows, were nearly four times as frequent as those 
with bronze. Dr. Thurnam hence infers that the southern tribes were better 
and more early provided with bronze than the northern, and that the use of 
weapons and implements of this metal commenced on the southern coasts, and 
was thence gradually spread over the interior and north of the island, (p. 158.) 
'* Tin is the most remaikable of all the metallic products which Pbcenicia 
obtained from Tarshish, because it is found in so few parts of the world. Only 
three countries are known to contain any considerable quantities of it : Spain 
and Portugal ; Cornwall and the adjacent part of Devonshire ; and the islands 
of Junk -Ceylon and Banca, in the straits of Malacca. [That tin should have 
been brought into the countries bordering on the Mediterranean from the remote 
islands of the Straits of Malacca, at the very early age at which its use is as- 
certained, is highly improbable. No such traffic is ever alluded to by ancient 
writers.] It is so soft a metal that of itself it is of little use ; but it readily 
combines with others, and particularly with copper, giving it the hardness 
which is needed for tools and instruments of war. As it is easily fusible, and 
in all the countries in which it has been found appears on the surface, in frag- 
ments derived from the detritus of primitive rocks, it would be early discovered 
and employed, fironze, which is one of the oldest of the alloys of copper we 
are acquainted with, contains about ten or twelve per cent of tin ; and it is 
remarkable that nearly^the same proportions result from the analysis of the 
broDfe instruments found in the sepulchral barrows of Europe ; of the nails 
whioh fastened the plates with which tne Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenie, was 
oovered ; of the instruments contained in the tombs of Ancient £gypt ; and the 
VOL, XVI. — NO. XLVI. H 
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and attained its highest development among the tribes to the south 
of the Thames; and suggest, though they do not prove, that the 
use of iron for weapons originated on the eastern coast, as far north 
as the present Yorkshire. The commencement of the bronze age in 
this island is of an uncertain epoch. The introduction of iron, as 
brought under our eyes in these interments, was certainly very late, 
not earlier apparently than the first century of our era. . . . 
We may not be far wrong in concluding that when Britain was in- 
vaded by Julius, and perhaps even as late as the conquest under 
Claudius, some of the tribes were using iron weapons, others were 
provided with none but bronze, and that others possessed both.*' 

Among the more important of the Bronze objects from the 
barrows around Stonehenge which Dr. Thurnam has described, is 
the bronze celt found in Bush Barrow, which is 6i inches long, 2^ 
broad, and only |- inch in greatest thickness. It has side-flanges 
and the centre is slightly thickened. An engraving of it is on page 
444 of Archeeologia, vol. xliii. A socketed spear or javelin-head, 
about 3i inches long, with two very small loops at the upper third 
of the socket, is engraved at page 447 of Archa&ologia, vol. xliii. 
With scarcely an exception the large leaf-shaped and triangular 
blades figured by Hoare are from barrows in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Stonehenge. Two of these are stippled or pounced; 
and a third labelled " Barrow No. 120,'^ is also decorated in the 
same way. A fine bronze bracelet encircling the arm of a skeleton 
was found in a barrow (No. %7), It is a broad flat band, profusely 
ornamented with vertical and horizontal lines, and with chevrons 
at the ends, which overlap. With an interment by cremation 
there were two pieces of twisted bronze wire, perhaps part of a 
bracelet. 

tools of the Mexicans and Peruviana." — " Kenrick's Phoenioia,'* p. 213. " We 
can have no hesitation in regarding Spain as the source of the tin which was 
80 early in use among the nations bordering on the Mediterranean. How long 
it was before the Phoenioians discovered the far richer supply which the British 
Islands afford, is altogether uncertain." (p. 216.) "It is by no means 
improbable that tin which came originally from Cornwall, may have returned 
thither from Gaul or Spain, in the form of those instruments of bronse which 
"e some of the earliest of our British antiquities in metaL" (p. 221.) 
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Plates for an amher collar, from Lake. 
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Pbesonal Ornaments. 
'^ In the round barrows opened and described by Sir Richard Hoare 
personal ornaments were foand with about 18 per cent, of the primary 
interments, though, as the following table shows, proportionately 
more often with t^e unbumt bodies : — 

Unbnmt Bodies. Burnt Bodies. Total. 

8^ %n 354 

With personal ornaments 19 45 64 

Percent. 23 16 18 

" Many, perhaps most, of the interments accompanied by ornaments 
were those of women, but many others, especially where the decorations 
were the richest and most numerous, were doubtless those of men. 
. . . The articles of this kind met with were for the most part 
fabricated from a few well-known materials, still prized for the same 
purpose, viz., ivory, glass, amber, jet, gold, and bronze. To these 
must be added various mineral and fossil substances, and the bones, 
teeth, and sheUs of animals. . . . The three first-named of the 
materials on our list are expressly named by Strabo as forming, in 
his day, the principal imports into this country from Gaul, viz., 
" ivory bracelets and necklaces, articles of amber and glass, and other 
similar wares of small value.'' ^ The discovery of objects made of these 
materials in the barrows is a confirmation of the accuracy of Strabo, 
and afibrds additional reasons for attributing many of the tumuli of 
the Bronze period to the Augusta^ age. As the context of the 
passage proves, this geographer wrote his description of Britain not 
later than early in the reign of Tiberius, and prior to the Roman 
conquest by about thirty years.'' 

The ornaments of ivory found in Wiltshire barrows amoimt to 
twelve in number, and they were probably made from the tusks of 
the walrus or other marine animal. Another possible source for the 
ivory of the barrows are the fossilized tusks of the Elepkas primigenius, 
which are sometimes ^' so little altered as to be fit for the purposes 
of manufacture." See the wood-cut of the ivory armlet found in 
barrow No. 25. 



^Strabo, iy«, 6, §3. 

n2 
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" The beads of glass foand in the barrows of Wiltshire are of 
coarse material^ of a light blue or green colour, long, slender form, 
and notched all round, so as to resemble several minute beads in one 
piece. They vary in length from half-an-inch to an inch-and-a- 
quarter, the notches varying from four or five to ten or twelve in 
number. They were found in twelve of the tumuli described by 
Hoare, and in every case with interments after cremation. With 
one exception they were associated with beads of amber, and in more 
than half the number with others of jet or shale. A necklace of 
glass, amber, and jet seems to have been the favourite ornament of 
the women of this part of Britain. In these mixed necklaces the 
glass beads are more numerous than those of jet or shale, but less 
80 than those of amber. Glass beads are rarely found in the barrows 
of North Wilts; but one is named by Dean Merewether, and one 
was obtained by myself from a tumulus on Tan Hill. ... In 
the barrows of Wiltshire the ornaments most frequently met with 
are of amber, and thirty-three interments are recorded by Hoare, six 
of unbumt and twenty-seven of burnt bodies, with which they were 
found.^' Amber ornaments are of very rare occurence in the 
barrows of other parts of England.^ Those found in Wiltshire appear 
to have been in most instances necklaces, but rings and studs have also 
been found. The amber from these barrows is uniformly of the red 
taransparent sort, which as well as the pale sort, is found in England at 
Cromer, Norfolk, and on the Yorkshire coast. It may however, have 
been imported and manufactured in England. " Amber has not been 
found in the ancient sepulchres of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
though of frequent occurrence in those of Etruria and Southern 
Italy. A chain of amber beads, connected by strips of gold, has 
been found in a sepulchre at Cflere (Cervetri), answering very exactly 
to the Homeric description.'' * (Kenrick's " Phoenicia'' p. 221). 

^ In one of the tumoli opened by the Rev. J. Skinner, tt Priddj on the Mendip 
range, within a oist, oontainiog the primary interment of bnmt bones were found 
four amber beads, and a fifth in the form of a heart. They were of fine rioh 
red or ruby colour, highly polished and transparent when held up to the light, 
only one of them had a hole made through it, the others were bored on one 
side, probably for the admission of a pin. A. small blue opaque glass bead was 
found with them, perforated. — Arch. Journal, xvi., p. 148. 

' Abeken, MiU. und Uat. ItaL p. 271, 281. Horn. Od. 6, 460. 
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B7 tlie kiBfacs<£ tk Ccnc£ ff t2e SodetT flf Astii{Mf^ 
writer k aUe to give tke cki$ vix& r.Ktri(t^lJ^.Tl.^=nsajn't accent 
of the qiijdnB^vbr tiLM!ls <^K.t.er f;a«i =& a ^wn^^oT tke Lake 
group, and wlbek appon to aaw : aii2 a eoCiar. " T&7 oeev,^ 
sajB I>r.Tlwna■^''iBMttc^^Lnc,sx,JBd«^t. Tkaepotes^fcvad 
with sercB iatnaMBts, £ve of tLem tisnel. ate a±<ct a ^-aarter-iDek 
thicky Toowied al tcie cj wr asii jri^-cr c jtfgEa t, a&d vair in fixe firom 
one to three ine*>es ir Ve:_^-1, acji fr:=i tlr«ne^.::irUT« to <r£^>-axhd-a 
half-meh im widtli. la tae nneal f^i^iea are a ccnef <ff eq^iiiktant 
perforationt^ %kxk, aeerjirilr^ v^ 'tlj^- ssze, »e f : -^, ffx, cr ercB tea 
in nimibcr. TW fesijTxVtja^ tarjr^r ptt» tLr.i^h frooi edge te 
edge, and are loted vhii zrvat utrfzrM^^ pryc-^lr vita a aKtallie 
borer, woiked i&>^ lifty wrti a Vvw-ir ,1 Tr^-e j liV* wer> aliraja 
accompanied br be»is </ ti« n=«e ss^^vri^, ac:d tL^re ean be no 
doubt tkat the tw> Lar* br-t ff^r---:^ V^^^'.LrT «* ja to fcrm fjai- 
metrical onaaMiit* ac^ e-:::* to tl',*t* r< ^^ f- -::d iii tr^ lirr-^w* of 
Derbvsiure and X^eti Brl:a-3. TlI* occi-lI^iAt!:*! wa» i»t realized 
bjr Sir Ricbaid Hcdoe, vL> vja <4 cj.lr.^,0 xL^ Ugt \WjtA wrtt 
stmng together ard m-.^zt '^^zu.mziit ou tut Ir^awt- ll»e MS. 
notes of the late Ber. E. Ir-k-, kl:-.l> I-ttt ite 1} LL* tec, desc-rll-ing 
the barroar wfakh r>e]->*i ti* «< of f litr-- cf *^r^^X Ki/ty ei^t in 
nnmber, do »ot cx^!Vt*Ir r„>.Tje tLr>E*e tiMet*, lut tt«*!T gar 'the 
skeletoB «aa i»jriiA wit?, rvwt cf rh-i ii::.:>^ Ueao* arvuni the neck.' 
In another of tie Lake •/irr.v* aljw> aV.--t two ic:It« frcm Stone- 
henge, opened ir Mr, I^-ie, wa» 'a fck*r>t#:r. Lirii-g^ en a necklace 
of amber beads/ to wLkb, i>o cc-u'M, 1^1 ,rg« tL<: set of trjee anftll 
plates, with lour-^fc/i perfotatiorj, r..« U/ be fet«i at Lake Hocsc. 
TlmMigfa the kind ^A of the prtt-tnt owi-er I Live HK«*tied in 
eonstmctx&g BK^dels of these two eooc^ lex cc^l^r?, in a »t} le which 
must elosetr approximate to that of the original ocramects. ^Sce 
woodcnt./ 

" The per&rrticiM in the three f l&tes of the kseer c«:"ArF, m w^ 
as in the fc«r oater plates of tLe large, run straight thrcagh 
from edge to edge ; bet ii the four larger arJ more c^rntra! j-Utes of 
the latter only the upper and lower perforati^.as run throcgh the 
^ates, whilst the eight which are intexmediate go a little war in 
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and pasB ont again^ each two adjoining perforations commanicating 
right and left bj a curvilinear canal. This veiy ingenious method 
has probably been contrived to ensure the better set of tiie laige 
ornaments, as well as for more security ; it being obvious that if 
the through-and-through perforations had been continued from one 
to the other end of the ornament, the breaking of one or two sets 
of threads might have resulted in the loss of great part of the 
whole. 

'' It is to be observed that this large collar is of most unusual di- 
mensions. In addition to the eight large dividing plates it appears 
to have comprised in its construction nearly two hundred beads ; and 
when arranged in an easy curve, to have measured 15 inches across, 
and 25 inches in length, in the lower curvature. When worn, it 
must have extended from shoulder to shoulder, hanging half-way 
down to the waist, somewhat like a mayor's chain or collar of SS. 
None of the dividing-plates in these ornaments present any trace of 
surface decoration, such as the favorite British chevron, so often 
seen on the corresponding pieces of the jet necklaces. 

" Buttons of jet or shale occurred thrice with unbumt, and once 
with burnt bodies. At the back are double perforations for sewing 
them on to the dress. . . . Britain was celebrated for the abun- 
dance of its fine jet during Roman times. Kimmeridge shale, 
cannel coal, and some forms of lignite, seem to have been substituted 
for jet where this could not be had. 

" Ornaments of gold were found in seven of the Wiltshire txunuli, 
in four with unbumt, and in three, with burnt bodies. In most of 
these there were several objects of the precious metal, and altoge^er 
nineteen golden ornaments or sets of ornaments may be enumerated.*' 
Among these were three varieties of small buttons or beads, made as 
Sir R. Hoare believed by first modelling in wood, and covering the 
wooden nucleus with a plate of gold, which was made to overlap, 
and fastened by indentation. One large doubly-conical bead, 
made of two such plates, is ornamented with concentric ring^ 
and perforated lengthwise. A second, of globular form, doubly 
perforated on one side, seems intended to have been sewn to the 
clothing, though it may have been a pendant (Ancient Wilts, plate 
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By William Long, Ikq. 188 

XXV., figs. 7 and 8) . The same may be said of the thirteen " beads '' 
from the Upton Lovel barrow. Each is in the shape of a drum 
and formed of three pieces of gold, two being circular lid-shaped 
ends. In each are two holes at one side, supposed to be ''for 
the purpose of stringing/' but quite as likely for sewing them as 
buttons to the front of some vestment. Six or seven " beads " very, 
similar to those from Normanton, near Stonehenge, some globular 
and some of a double-cone shape, were found in one of the barrows 
at Bircham, Norfolk. (See wood-cut.) 

Small circular discs of gold, of the size of florins, are supposed to 
have been pendants for the ears. Quadrangular golden plates, of 
considerable size, occurred with two interments. These are or- 
namented in parallel lines, zigzags and chequers, and were found in 
connection with thin plates of wood, on which the pattern had been 
engraved, and over the edges of which the gold was lapped. The 
gold of the smaller plate, measuring 6 inches by 3, is mere foil, not 
thicker than writing paper ; it is perforated at each of the four 
angles. The other, much larger (from Bush barrow, half-a-mile 
south of Stonehenge, the richest of all in gold objects), is a solid 
and substantial ornament, of lozenge form, 7 by 6 inches in its 
longest diameters, and perforated at the two angles most distant 
from each other. It is of fine gold, weighing 1 oz., 5 dwts., and 
lay immediately over the breast of the skeleton. Both these plates 
had no doubt been attached to the dress, and worn as breast orna- 
ments!^ (See wood-cut.) " In addition to this plate and the large 



^ Dr. Thumam was of opinion that it was from the gold of Britain that these 
ornaments were fabricated. Ceesar is usually made to say of the Britons '' Ut- 
untur aut sere, aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo ; " but 
a beautiful MS. of about the tenth century in the British Museum, reads the 
passage thus: ."utuntur aut sere aut nummo aureo, &o." They use either 
brass money, or gold money, or instead of money, iron rings adjusted to a 
certain weight. ** It may be therefore safely asserted " says Mr. Hawkins, 
'* that previous to the invasion of Julius Ceesar, in the year 55 A.C., and before 
the Eoman dominion was generally established in this island, the Britons had 
a metaUic currency of struck coin, formed on a Grecian model. Julius CsBsar 
himself, when correctly read and rightly interpreted, asserts the fact, and 
the actual discovery of coins in various parts of the island unequivocally 
confirms it." The Upton Lovel or *• Golden " Barrow was opened for the 
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hook of gold^ there was a small lozenge-shaped plate^ not perforated^ 
about an inch in diameter/' (Tumuli^ pkte xxvii^ fig. 5.) 

Five of the seven harrows yielding objects of g^ld were on Salis- 
bury Plain, near Stonehenge, four of them within half-a-mile of that 
structure, and a sixth on the confines of the plain, at Upton Lovel, 
in the vale of Wily. The seventh alone was altogether out of th^'s 
district, at Mere, ten or twelve miles to the west. No objects of 
precious metal are found in the barrows of North Wilts, and Sir 
Richard Hoare inferred the "high antiquity of the tumuli near 
Abury from finding in them * no costly ornaments of jet, amber, or 
gold."' 

In the Upton Lovel barrow were found several tusks of the wild 
boar, perforated at the broad end, lying near the feet of the male 
skeleton. In other barrows were the canine teeth of the wolf and 
remains of the deer, the ox, the dog, and the horse. Bones of 
birds were occasionally met with. 



first time in 1803, by Mr. Cunnington. (See " Arcbaeologia," vol. xv.) 
At the depth of 2 feet was iound a little pile of burnt bones in a shallow 
bason-like cist, and at the distance of 1 foot from the bones was a consider-' 
able quantity of ashes with fragments of burnt bones. About 2 ieet from 
the pile of bones were discovered: 1. Thirteen gold beads made in the form 
of a drum, having two ends to screw off, and perforated in two places on 
the sides for the purpose of stringing. 2. A thin plate of the same metal, 
6 inches in length, and nearly 3 in width, richly wrought and perforated 
at the 4 comers. 3. Another ornament in the form of a cone, decorated 
with circles and zigzags, aod fitted cloeely to a piece of dark wood, like 
ebony, on which the maiks of the pattern still appear impressed : the bottom 
part of this article is also perforated. The above are all of pure but 
thin gold, neatly worked, and highly burnished. The Isrge flat plate must 
have been, like the cone, strengthened by a strip of wood behind ; and the 
whole by their several perforations, are strongly marked as forming the decorative 
accoutrements of some distinguished British chieftain. There were beside-two 
small articles in gold, resembling little boxes, about an inch in diameter with 
a top, in the form of a cone to take off. (See Tumuli, plate x.) And some 
large plates of amber, and above one thousand beads of the same substance and 
different sizes, and a ourioas little grope cup. Subsequent rt searches in 1807, 
resulted in the discovery of two cups, one plain, the other covered with a pro- 
fusion of zigzag oinaments, a small lance head and pin of bronze, and on the 
floor of the barrow, in an oblong cist, about 18 inches deep, a simple interment 
of burnt bones. 
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t Camj at ^meskrg, (omwonl|r Mtb 

?HE camp near Amesbuiy, between Stonehenge and the town, 
upon elevated ground, was, according to Stukeley, commonly 
calledVespasian's, and he endorses the name. It is locally known as 
*' the ramparts/* Sir R. Hoare considers that this was originally the 
stronghold of those numerous Britons who inhabited the plains 
around Stonehenge, an asylum in times of danger, for their wives, 
children, and cattle ; and that like other camps of the same kind, 
it was occupied, as occasion or necessity required, by Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes. ^^It occupies the apex of a hill, surrounded 
on two sides, east and south, by the river Avon, and comprehends 
within its area 39 acres. It extends in length from south to north, 
and terminates in a narrow rounded angle at the latter point. It 
was surrounded by a single vallum, which has been much mutilated 
on the east side in forming the pleasure grounds of Amesbuiy 
Park. The ramparts on the western side towards Stonehenge, are 
very bold and perfect. It appears to have had two entrances, north 
and south ; the former still remains perfect and undoubted. The 
area is planted and fancifully disposed in avenues, walks, &c., near 
the principal one of which, and on the highest ground, is the 
appearance of a barrow, but much disfigured in its form.*' The 
camp is divided by the high road which passes Stonehenge. In 
Stukeley*s Common-Place Book, is the following mention of it: 
*' The walls, Vespasian's camp, as believ'd. The people of Ames- 
bury say the area of it is 40 acres, single trench, one graff towards 
Stonehenge.** In his " Stonehenge described,** he describes the 
camp as " an oblong square, nicely placed upon a flexure of the river, 
which closes one side and one end of it. There is an old barrow 
inclos*d in it, which doubtless was one of those belonging to this 
plain, and to the temple of Stonehenge, before this camp was made.** 
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IProfress of go^^nltifration aronnb <§toiu|^ettge. 

^T"/T ifi to be hoped that onr gTand-childien will not haye to look 
^' J ] for Stonehenge in a field of turnips. The cnltiTation of the 
down adjoining Stonehenge is gradoally closing in upon it, and on the 
west side has already resulted in the obliteration of the gronp of bar- 
rows numbered from 15 to 22 (inclusive). The large barrow, close to 
the road, of group No. 14, (which Mr. Edwards, of Amesbuiy, in- 
formed the writer had been nearly as large as No. 164,) has been de- 
liberately degraded to its present low elevation that it may the more 
easily be ploughed over. The adjoining barrows of this group, from 
one of which the " Stonehenge " urn was taken, will soon have alto- 
gether disappeared. On the opposite side of the road, a large portion 
of the down on the slope below Bush Barrow and the adjoining 
barrows, has been ploughed up. Our iron age, with its steam 
ploughs, is too strong for the age of stone and bronze. 

An account of the results of the examination of each barrow on 
the plain around Stonehenge will be given in an appendix. 
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poetical Jlotices of (Stone|enge. 

SHE few following poetical notices of Stonehenge may not 
be unacceptable to the readers of this paper. 
tn the " Birth of Merlin/' a play ascribed to Shakespeare (first 
known edition 1662), Merlin addresses his mother thus : — 

'' And when you die I will erect a monument 
Upon the verdant plains of Salisbury,— 
No king shall have so high a sepulchre, — 
With pendulous stones, that I will hang by art. 
Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used — 
A dark enigma to the memory. 
For none shall have the power to number them; 
A place that I will hallow for your rest; 
Where no night-hag shall walk, nor were-wolf tread. 
Where Merlin's mother shall be sepulchred/' 

Drayton (" Polyolbion, 1613), calls Stonehenge "first wonder of 
the land." In the following lines Wansdyke resents being called 
by Stonehenge a " paltry ditch," and shows a strong aptitude for 
the employment of abusive language i-^ 

" Where she, of all the plains (Salisbury) of Britain that doth 
bear 
The name to be the first (renowned everywhere) 
Hath worthily obtained that Stonendge there should stand : 
She, first of plains ; and that, first wonder of the land. 
She Wansdike also wins, by whom she is embraced. 
That in his aged arms doth gird her ampler waist; 
Who, (for a mighty mound sith long he did remain 
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Taught 'mid thy massy maze their mystic lore: 

Or Danish chiefs^ enriched with savage spoils 

To Victory's idol vast, an mihewn shrine 

Rear'd the rude heap; or, in thy hallowed round 

Repose the king's of Brutus' genuine line; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were orown'd : 

Studious to trace thy pond'rous origin. 

We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd. 

The Oxford English Verse prize poem for 1823, ''On Stonehenge," 
was as follows : — 

Wrapt in the veil of time's unbroken gloom. 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb. 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum's lonely plain. 

Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace: 
No pillar'd lines with sculptur'd foliage crown'd, 
No fluted remnants deck the hallow'd ground; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan's might. 
Each rugged stone uprears its giant height. 
Whence the pois'd fragment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 

Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray. 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day. 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale. 
The lingering shepherd startles at the tale. 
How at deep midnight, by the moon's chill glance. 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance; 
While on each whisp'ring breeze that murmurs by, 
His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 

Rise from thy haunt, dread genius of the clime. 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time I 
. 'Tis thine to burst tha mantling clouds of age^ 
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And fling new radiance on "Tradition's page'': 

See! at thy call, from Fable's varied store, 

In shadowy train the mingled visions pour; 

Here the wild Briton, 'mid his wilder reign. 

Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns the oppressor's chain ; 

Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell. 

Waves the dark wand, and chaunts the thrilling spell. 

Hark I 'tis the Bardic lyre, whose harrowing strain 

Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering plain ; 

Lo! 'tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 

In lowest homage bends before the shrine. 

He comes— the priest — amid the sullen blaze 

His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays; 

Dim gleam the torches through the circling night. 

Dark curl the vapours round the altar's light; 

O'er the black scene of death, each conscious star. 

In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

'Tis gone ! E'en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Sarum's looeliness, and Mona's glade; 
Hushed is each note of Taliesin's lyre, 
Sheath'd the fell blade, and quench'd the fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope's angel form appears. 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years: 
Points, with uplifted hand, and raptur'd eye. 
To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sky; 
And views at length the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion's rescued shore. 

T. S. Salmon, 

Brasenose College. 

The following, in English and Latin, are by the writer's departed 
fiiend, the Rev. Francis Kilvert, of Bath : — 

See rocks Cyclopean, as by gianf s hands 
In a rude temple's form disposed. Amid 
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These masses, by Heaven's bounties compassed round. 
Our sires in superstition's gloom immersed. 
Grim idols, terror's oflTering, with the blood 
Of human victims and with rites impure. 
Adored. — Such ills would false religion breed ! 
Those shades are fled. The Sun of Righteousness 
Eisen on the earth, with healing in His wings. 
Hath chased the darkness, and with Gospel light 
Illumined all the land. Lit by its rays 
May we, the progeny of pagan sires. 
Whilst Fancy waving her mysterious wand 
Evokes these long-past shadows, with glad hearts 
And pious breathings, gratefully enjoy 
Our "sober certainty of waking bliss." 



Idem Latine reddiium. 

Saxa vides Cyclopea 

Giganteis quasi manibus 

In templi speciem disposita. 

Has inter moles 

Dei benefici muneribus circum undique septi, 

Majores nostri, 

Superstitionis mersi caligine, 

Impiis cruentisque ritibus 

Numinum terricula piabant. 

Tantum malorum 

Beligio prava suadere poterati 

Diflfugere hse tenebrro, 

JustitisB sole salutaribus radiis exorto: 

Affulsit lux Evangelii, 

Cujus illustrati lumine, 

Prseteriti temporis umbras evanidas. 

Gratis animis, piis suspiriis, 

Fosteri contemplemur. 
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Condttston. 



-. , JHE writer, in conclusion, would venture to express his own 
KfS deliberate conviction : first, that Stonehenge and the barrows 
which surround it, are part and parcel of the same system, and that they 
are inseparably connected ; and secondly, that the history of Stone- 
henge must be read by such light as the contents of these barrows 
afford. The result would, of course, be to throw back the erection of 
Stonehenge to a pre-Christian period. He would fain hope, that ere 
long. Antiquaries will come to be of one accord as to the propriety 
of abandoning the theories which would ascribe it to the Romans, 
to the Roman-British, to the Saxons, or to the Danes. There is at 
present, much dissipation of ArchsBological power and much profit- 
less " beating of the air '^ in the endeavour to maintain positions 
which the writer humbly believes to be utterly untenable. It would 
be a great gain if, by common consent, the stand-point of the 
Christian era were adopted, and if the solution of the difficulty 
were sought for in the times which preceded it. The result of 
ethnological, linguistic, and archseological researches into this 
higher period might be to favour the idea that a Phoenician or some 
other external influence of a very early date had been associated 
with the erection of the megalithic structures of the West of 
England. Till then, the writer is content to consider the Belgic 
theory regarding Stonehenge, originated by Mr. Warner, and so 
ably supported by Dr. Guest, as by far the most rational which has 
yet been propounded. 
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^HE writer believes that the following account of the examina- 
tion of the Stonehenge barrows will be found interesting and 
useful. It is fuller than Sir R. Hoare's own analysis in the "Tumuli 
Wiltunenses/' The barrows of the Lake, Wilsford, and Winter- 
bourn groups, will be found to have been numbered on the large 
map of " Stonehenge and its environs " according to the enumera- 
tion of them in the smaller plans in vol. i. of Ancient Wilts, and 
in that of the Winterbourn Stoke group (which adjoins the long 
barrow), in Dr. Thurnam's account of the Wiltshire Barrows, 
(vol. xliii. of the "Archaeologia.'') Two or three barrows which 
had been marked as belonging to the Winterbourn and Lake groups 
in the large map, and which were not to be found in the smaller 
plans, have been erased. 

WiNTEEBOUEN StOKE GrOUP. 

1. Long barrow, not opened by Sir R. Hoare. See Dr. Thurnam's 
account of the opening of it, page 159. 

2. Ninety-three feet in diameter and 8 in elevation. Burnt bones^ 
• with a small urn. 

3. Partly intersected in forming the turnpike road. Primary 
interment missed, but an urn enclosing burnt bones near the top. 

4. 5, 6. Produced simple interments by cremation. 

7. Primary interment, an adult skeleton, lying N. and S. with a 
drinking cup at his feet. Four feet above was the skeleton of a 
child, with a bason-like urn. 

8. A heap of burnt bones in an oval cist, 4i feet long and 2 feet 
wide. At the distance of a foot, a fine drinking cup, richly orna- 
mented, but broken in removal. 

9. Simple interment of burnt bones. 

10. Nothing found. 

VOL. IVI. — ^NO. XLVI. o 
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the second^ two or three heads, and in the third, only humt hones. 

18. Ninety-seven feet in diameter, and 7 high. Primary inter- 
ment, a skeleton, with head toward the west, at a depth of 7 feet. 
At a depth of nearly 3 feet a sepulchral urn covering a little pile of 
burnt bones, and almost immediately under them a skeleton. Before 
coming to the urn were found two interments of burnt bones in the 
east and west corners of their sections. A perforated pebble stone, 
about 2 inches long, and very neatly polished, which had apparently 
been burnt. 

20. Is, what Sir R. Hoare called a "pond barrow.'^ 21, from the 
firagments of burnt bones promiscuously dispersed about the soil^ 
gave proof of a prior opening. 

22. The body appeared to have been placed on the'chalk, and a 
large conical pile of flints raised over it. " From finding some of 
the bones above the floor, and amongst the flints, we might almost 
be led to suppose that the Briton here interred, had suffered a similar 
death to that of Aehan/' The skeleton was laid from north to 
south, and from the size of the bones, appeared to be that of a young 
person, or a female. 23 * and 24. Unproductive. 25. A large and 
rude bowl-shaped barrow, 107 feet in diameter, and 6 in elevation. 
On the floor a skeleton (which had been originally interred from 
north to south) with a more recent interment of burnt bones de- 
posited near its feet. Two small earthen cups, a ring or bracelet of 
bone or ivory, two oblong beads made from bone, and two whetstones 
and a bronze pin, were found near. 

26. A fine bowl-shaped barrow, 97 feet in diameter, and 9i in 
elevation. In an oblong cist, a skeleton lying from north to south, 
within a shallow case of wood, of a boat- like form. Round its neck 
were found a great variety of amber and jet beads, a lance-head and 
pin of bronze, with a little urn of a very neat form, which was 
broken to pieces. 

27. About 90 feet in base diameter, and 7 in height. On the 



> Dr. Thnroam opened No. 23, and found a simple deposit of barnt bones, in 
a shallow cist, in the chalk, a little to the S.£. of the centre. He opened No. 
24, but found it onprodactive. 

02 
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floor of the barrow was a large oblong cist, 5 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and £i deep, neatly cut in the chalk, and in it a skeleton, with 
an inverted urn containing burnt bones, in its lap. " On removing 
the nm and the skeleton, we found five more skeletons lying almost 
side by side, two of which were young persons; and when we reached 
the floor of the cist we found, what I consider lo be the primary 
interment, viz., two skeletons lying by the side' of each other, with 
their heads to the north, and both extremely well-preserved. One of 
them was a tall and stout man. At their head was placed a drinking 
cup. We had here positive proof that the two diflFerent modes of 
burial had been practised in this barrow at diSerent periods, and that 
the urn was deposited at a period subsequent to all the other in- 
terments, and was the third deposit.^' 

To the north of this group are two very small mounds, scarcely 
elevated above the surface, which produced nothing worthy of notice. 

The first barrow that occurs on leaving the British villages, and 
which is No. 1 on Sir Richard Hoare's map of " Stonehenge and 
its environs,'* contained a very large interment of burnt bones. No. 
2 had been previously opened. No. 3 is a long or rather triangular 
barrow, east and west, the broad end towards the east ; it measures 
104 feet in length, 64 in width at the large end, 45 at the small end, 
and does not exceed 3 or 4 feet in elevation. Shepherds had ex- 
cavated the eastern end by making huts for shelter. A second section 
at the west end produced two or three fragments of burnt bones. 
"We next observed a rude conical pile of large flints, imbedded in a 
kind of mortar made of the marly chalk dug near the spot. This 
rude pile was 4 or 6 feet in the base, and about 2 feet high, and was 
raised upon a floor, on which had been an intense fire, so as to make 
it red like brick. At first we conceived that this pile might have 
been raised over an interment, but after much labour in removing 
the greater part of it, we very unexpectedly found the remains of 
the Briton below, and were much astonished at seeing several pieces 
of burnt bones intermixed with the great masses of mortar .'* Sir R. 
Hoare left some of the mortar containing the burnt bones near the 
top of the barrow, to satisfy the curiosity of any person who might 
wish to examine it. On exploring this barrow farther to the east. 
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two deep cists were found, containing an immense quantity of wood 
ashes, and large pieces of charred wood, but no other signs of in- 
terment. No. 4 had been opened before. No. 5 is 6 feet high, and 
110 feet in base diameter. The primary interment in the large cist 
consisted of the head of a skeleton, but no vertebrse or ribs ; further 
on were the thigh-bones, legs, etc. At the feet a little rude drinking 
cup, and two pieces of a dark-coloured slaty kind of stone. (PI. xiv.) 
Above the primary interment, was, at the depth of 2 feet on the 
south side of the cist, the skeleton of an infant; and at a foot above 
the floor of the barrow was found the skeleton of a young person, 
and upon the same level on the south side, was an interment of 
burnt bones. This tumulus, Sir R. Hoare thought, might prove 
yet more productive, if more carefully examined. No 6 had been 
previously explored. In No. 7, a fine bell-shaped barrow, 122 feet 
in diameter, and 9 feet high, the interment was missed, but the 
fragment of a very large urn and a few burnt bones led Sir R. Hoare 
to think that the barrow might have been opened before. No. 8. 
This barrow, rather inclined to the bell-shape, is 82 feet in diameter, 
and 7i in elevation. It contained within a shallow oblong cist the 
burnt bones (as conceived) of two persons, piled together, but without 
arms or trinkets. A whetstone and a piece of squared stone were 
also found in it. No. 9, 16 inches high, produced between the horns 
of two stags, a rudely-made, yet in outline an elegant, urn, inverted 
over a pile of burnt bones. (PI. xvi.) Beneath was the skeleton of 
an adult, and at a depth of 4 feet below, was another skeleton with 
its head placed towards the north. No. 10. In this small tumulus 
was an oblong cist, and in the further part of it a few fragments of 
burnt bones, and a large glass bead, which has two circular lines of 
opaque sky-blue and white, which seem to represent a serpent in- 
twined round a centre which is perforated. ''This was certainly one 
of the Glain Neidyr of the Britons, derived from Glain, what is pure 
and holy, and neidyr, a snake/' This is engraved in '^ Tumuli,'^ 
pi. xiv. No. 11 is a " pond barrow.'^ 

Leaving the Winterboum Stoke group, and proceeding in a line 
towards Stonehenge, we find but few barrows, until we approach the 
precincts of that monument. 
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No. 12. A g^ap of small tamali, in one of which was a yery mde 
nm^ badly baked, and containing ashes, Lnmt bones, and two pieces 
of twisted bronze wire, which probably once formed a ring; thia 
nm was not inverted. 

13. A simple interment of bones. 14. A gronp consisting of eight 
barrows of different sizes, and close to the road leading to Amesbuiy. 
" The tumnlos nearest that place produced the largest sepulchral urn 
we have ever yet found, measuring 15 inches in diameter at the top, 
and being 22^ inches high. It contained an interment of burnt 
bones, which was protected by a large triangular stone placed over 
the mouth of the um.'^ (PI. xvi.) This is the urn, called, par ex^ 
cellence, the " Stonehenge Um.'^ Two of this group of barrows are 
large ; that nearest the road is bowl-shaped, 80 feet in base diameter 
and 8J in elevation. The interment was met with at 8i feet, in a 
shallow oblong cist, where the burnt bones had been interred in a 
box of wood. In the adjoining large tumulus was an interment by 
cremation, which had in former times been disturbed by rabbits. 
Of the others two had been opened before ; in one other was found 
a bronze spear-head, and in this and the remainder were deposits of 
burnt bones.^ In No. 15 was a deposit of burnt bones within a cist. 
Some scattered fragments of bone led to the belief that a skeleton 
had been found when it had been opened before. No. 16. A mutilated 
flat barrow, 76 feet in diameter, and only 3 in elevation. In this 
barrow were found chippings of the Stonehenge stones. (See pp. 
64, 65.) No. 17. A long barrow, in which nothing was discovered. 
No. 18. Is injured by rabbits. No. 19. Seems to have been one of 
those opened either by Lord Pembroke or Dr. Stukeley, who had 
found the interment in an oblong cist. No. 20. Had been opened 
before and contained the interment of a skeleton. Nos. 21 and 22 
were unproductive. No. 23 had been opened without result by Mr. 



^ The smaller barrows in this group have been nearly obliterated by a farmer, 
who has ploughed up this part of the down nearly to the stone circles. The 
large tumulus nebrest to the road has been deliberately degraded to its present 
low condition. All traces of the group adjoining Stonehenge (Nos. 15 to 22 
inclusive) have disappeared. A slight elevation above the surrounding soil just 
indicates where the highest of them had been. ' 
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CunningtoD^ but just below where he had left off Sir R. Hoare dis- 
covered a large rude sepulchral urn inverted over a pile of burnt 
bones^ amongst which was an elegant pair of ivory tweezers. No. 
24 is a very flat barrow/ and contained the skeletons of an adult and 
a child in a very shallow cist. It had been previously disturbed. 
No. 26. A wide bowl-shaped barrow, contained, within a narrow cist, 
a skeleton with its head towards the north, with a drinking cup by 
its right side, and near it a neatly-formed pin or needle of bone. 
No. 26, produced a large interment of burnt bones on the floor, 
with a cone of jet, two oblong beads of the same substance, eighteen 
pf amber, and a very small cone of the same. No. 27. Previously 
opened, appeared to have contained originally the skeletons of two 
adults and two children. Round the arm of one of the adults was 
an ornamented bracelet of bronze, now in the Stourhead Museum. 
On approaching the Cursus, we find a numerous continuation of 
barrows, flanking the southern side of it ; the first of these. No. 28, 
was opened by Lord Pembroke, in the year 1722 ; as well as No. 29, 
in 1723. Stukeley gives a description of the opening of the latter. 
An urn, full of burnt bones, of unbaked clay, was found. The collar 
bone, and one side of the under jaw, make it likely that they had be- 
longed to a girl about 14 years of age. A great number of female 
ornaments were mixed with the bones. They consisted of beads of 
glass, yellow, blue, and black ; many of amber, of all shapes and sizes, 
and many of earth, of different shapes, size, and colour. One of the 
button sort was covered with a thin film of pure gold. (See Stukeley's 
" Stonehenge,'' p. 44, or " Ancient Wilts,'' i., 1 61, 162.) *' Then 
we opened the next barrow to it, enclosed in the same ditch, and 
found at 14 inches deep the skeleton of a man." Convinced by ex- 
perience that all interments found near the surface were subsequent 
deposits, Mr. Cunnington, in 1803, explored the second tumulus. 
At the depth of 6 feet he came to the floor of the barrow, which was 
covered with ashes ; and on digging still further to the south, he 
found a fine oblong cist, 18 inches deep, 15 inches wide, and 2 feet 
long ; and in it a complete interment of burnt bones, and with them 
BIX beads, apparently of horn, two of which were circular and four 
perforated. No. 30. A beautiful bell-shaped barrow,and the largestof 
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this group. It measures from ditch to ditch 181 feet^andis 15 feethigfa. 
At the depth of 16 feet was found only a simple interment of burnt 
bones. No. 81, a bowl-shaped barrow, 104 feet in base diameter, 
had on its floor an interment of burnt bones, with a small spear- 
head. No. 82, a fine bell-shaped barrow, contained only a simple 
interment of burnt bones. No. 88. Seventy-eight feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a fine vallum without the ditch, but having no 
elevation, as usual, in the centre. At the depth of 2 feet was a 
circular cist containing a deposit of burnt bones, together with beads 
of glass, amber, and stone, with one of a horn-like substance. No. 
84 had been opened before, and No. 85 was not successfully explored. 
No. 86, produced three skeletons, one over the other; the first about 
2 feet deep ; the second on a level with the adjoining soil. Close to 
the right side of the head of this last skeleton was a drinking 
cup, and with it a considerable quantity of something that appeared 
like decayed leather. Six feet lower lay the third, with which was 
found a drinking cup. Sir Richard Hoare was surprised to find the 
bones and teeth so well preserved when deposited deep in the chalk, 
but " the most remarkable circumstance,^' he says, was finding a 
piece of the skull, about 5 inches broad, that had been apparently 
sawn off, for he did not think that any knife could have cut it ofi* in 
the manner in which this was done. No. 87 contained a large 
oblong cist, full of black ashes, and a few burnt bones. In No. 88, 
after much labour, the interment was missed. No. 89 is described 
as a bowl-shaped tumulus, adjoining the south side of the Cursus, 78 
feet in diameter, and nearly 7 high, although it had been some years 
under tillage. A skeleton, with a drinking cup, had been previously 
found. Another skeleton was found on the floor, of a female, with 
a large quantity of beads near the neck. Close to the head was a 
kind of bason, broken, but neatly ornamented round the edge. " On 
removing the head, we were much surprised to find that it rested 
upon a drinking cup, that had been placed at the feet of another 
skeleton, and which was interred in an oblong cist 2 feet deep, and 
lying also from north to south. With the drinking cup was a spear- 
head of flint, and a singular stone.'' (Plate xvii.) This stone is 
very neatly polished, feels silky, and, at first sight, looks something 
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like fossil wood. (See plate xvii., ''Ancient Wilts/' vol. i.) No. 
40 " may be called ' the monarch of the plain/ being the largest 
barrow upon it/' On the floor were perceived symptoms of cre- 
mation^ in charred wood, etc., yet "we could not discover the primary 
interment.'' No. 41. An interment of burnt bones. No. 42, sixty- 
six feet in diameter, and 6 feet high, was opened in 1803, and pro- 
duced, within a circular cist, an interment of burnt bones, and a 
bronze pin with part of its handle, deposited in a neat and perfect 
urn. (Plate xvi.) Nos. 43 and 44 are included within the bound- 
aries of the Cursus, and very near the western end of it. In the first 
of these, at the depth of 3 feet, was the skeleton of an adult, with 
a drinking cup, and on the floor of the barrow, another of a child. 
We afterwards, in a shallow cist, found the third skeleton, of a man^ 
with a curious pebble of a sea-green colour when dipped in water, 
and under the left hand a dagger of bronze. No. 44 contained only 
a simple interment of burnt bones. Nos. 45 and 47 yielded simple 
interments of burnt bones; No. 46, a rude urn with cremation. No. 
48 an interment of burnt bones with a bronze pin. No. 49 is a long 
barrow.* No. 50. Under a regular stratum of flints, intermixed 



* No. 49 is not a long barrow. It is an oval barrow, coeval with the round 
barrows of the bronze period, and differing from the long barrow in baying the 
ditoh all round it and being much smaller. These oval barrows coyer inter- 
ments sometimes by simple inhumation, but moie generally aftfr cremation. 
Dr. Thumam opened this barrow on May 6th, 1864. Near to the east end, at 
the depth of about 1| feet, was the skeleton of a person of middle stature, 
closely doubled up, and with the head to the north. Close to the back of the 
skull was a small drinking cup of richly decorated red pottery, such as is found 
with skeletons in the later round barrows. Like the brachy cephalic skeleton 
with which it was found, it was much decayed and broken. The centre of the 
mound was searched for a second interment, but unsuccessfully, although a 
small cup of coarse thick pottery was found. A third opening was made near 
the west end of the barrow, and at a depth of from 1 to 2 feet, was the skeleton 
of a tall man, of a stature of 6 feet. This was likewise doubled up, but the 
head was directed to the west. Close to the remains of the skull were four 
Tery he^uiifu] javelin heads of flint. They were close together, and had probably 
been deposited with their shafts entire. These are the only objects of this 
description which have been found in the Wiltshire barrows, but four of the 
same kind, but smaller, were found in an oval barrow on Pistle Down, Dorset, 
near the junction of the three counties of Wilts, Dorset and Hants. — See 
engraTings of them in <* Archseologia/' 1873; " Proceedings of See. Ant ," 
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scattered fragments of burnt bones^ a few small amber rings^ beads 
of the same^ and of jet, with the point of a bronze dart. In the 
large barrow, No. 57, he found, in a cist, at the depth of 12 feet 
from the surface, the remainder, as he thought of the brass dart, 
and with it a curious whetstone, some ivory tweezers, and some de- 
cayed articles of bone. No. 66 is a low barrow, in which were 
fragments of a human skull, of a large sepulchral urn, and a drinking 
cup. No. 67 appeared to have been previously opened. No. 68 is 
what Sir R. Hoare calls a " pond barrow.'' No. 69 had been previously 
opened by Mr. Cunnington. No. 70 had an interment of burnt 
bones, deposited in an irregular cist. No. 71 produced the skeleton 
of a child, near the surface, and lower down, two rude sepulchral 
urns, the one above the other, each containing burnt bones. No. 
72 had been opened by Mr. Cunnington, and produced a sepulchral 
urn. No. 7S had, near the surface, a skeleton, with four wooden 
beads near its neck ; and it appeared that another interment of burnt 
bones had been taken out. No. 74 produced a cinerarium, and ashes 
in a cist. Nos. 75, 76, 77, 78, and 79 had been opened before, and 
appear to have been robbed of their contents. No. 80 is not sepul- 
chral. In No. 81 was a large rude urn, containing an interment of 
burnt bones. No 82 had a cinerarium, and two simple interments 
of burnt bones, just under the surface. No. 83 contained a sepulchral 
urn, with a small bronze pin. To the south of No. 80, on the 
opposite hill, is a disc-barrow, not inseiied in the plan, which 
produced a rude urn without an interment. No. 84, the largest 
barrow in this group, had been ploughed over. In making our 
section, we found pieces of stags' horns, pottery, and the remains of 
a skeleton and drinking cup and two knives ; but the primary in- 
terment was a skeleton, with its legs gathered up, and hands placed 
under its head. No. 85 contained originally an interment of burnt 
bones, within a cist, but had been opened, No. 86 had also been 
opened ; it had a circular cist and a cinerarium. No. 87 contained 
fragments of an urn and burnt bones, in a shallow circular cist. No, 
88 produced, just under the turf, fragments of a rude urn and burnt 
bones, and lower down, a sepulchral urn reversed over a deposit of 
burnt bones. No. 89 had been in tillage; it contained a skeleton 
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The lowest part had been opened^ and contained an interment of 
burnt bones. In the other mound was an interment of burnt bones^ 
secured by a linen cloth under a rude urn. No. 113, although pre- 
viously examined, yielded fragments of an urn and skeleton. No. 
114 contained a deposit of burnt bones and ashes, in a deep cist. 
No. 115 the same, but had been opened before. No 116 had been 
opened. No. 117 contained a small rude urn, with an interment of 
burnt bones. No. 118. A small long barrow, and produced a de- 
posit of burnt bones and black ashes in a neat circular cist. No. 
119 had an interment of burnt bones in a small cist. No. 120 is a 
'' pond'' barrow. No. 121 produced a rude urn reversed over a deposit 
of burnt bones. On the south side of Durrington Walls is an 
elevated mound, having the appearance of a barrow. No. 122, but, 
after digging to the depth of 11 feet, no sepulchral traces were 
found. No. 123, mutilated. No. 124, appearing like three barrows 
rising from one large base, but certainly a long barrow. It stands 
from south-west to north-east, and has its wide end towards the west. 
On the small end, and also on the centre, are mounds resembling two 
circular barrows Sir Richard opened that on the small end, and 
found only a few ashes and charred wood ; but in the central mound 
we discovered, near the top, a skeleton and a drinking cup, both of 
which had been disturbed. On reaching the floor of the long barrow we 
found a circular cist like a little well, but it contained no interment. 
From this well-like cist, a tunnel, like a chimney, ascended nearly to 
the top. ^^ I imagine that, as in most of our long barrows, the 
primary interment would be at the broad end. In this tumulus we 
have rather a singular instance of a circular barrow being raised 
upon a long barrow.'' Nos. 125, 126, and 127 being in tillage, 
were not opened. Nos. 128 and 129 had been previously opened, 
but the cist of the latter, containing an interment of burnt bones, 
with a lance- head of bronze,^ had escaped unnoticed. No. 130 had* 

* "The bronze blades from the barrows are by Hoare variously described as 
tbose of daggers, spears, lanoes, and arrows. The great majority were probably 
daggers or knives for bunting, or for every day purposes. No other tumuli 
have been so productive in such implements as those of Wiltshire ; nor have so 
many of such large proportions and beautiful workmanship been found in any 
other distrioU" (Thurnam's Ano. Brit Barrows, ** Arohool.," xliii., 448.) 
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been partiallj opened, bat some of the intennents remmined perfect, 
and were attended with some novel and singular circnmstances. At 
the depth of aboat a foot and a half from the sorfiMe was a skeleton 
with a drinking cop^ and lower down a deposit of bomt bones. On 
the east side of the barrow lay the skeletons of two infants, one with 
its head towards the east, the other towards the west, each placed 
OTer tiie head of a cow, which from fragments of the horns, appeared 
to have been of small size. We afterwards foond a cist nearly four 
feet deep in the chalk, which contained the primary interment, ra., 
the skeleton of a man ; but these relics had been distorbed, and some 
bronze articles, with which the bones were tinged, had been removed. 
No. ISl had been opened. No. 132. In a deep cist were found an 
nnnsnally large quantity of burnt bones, two drinking cups, two 
incense cups, and two bronze pins. The quantity of bones and the 
duplicate articles led Sir B. Hoare to suppose that this mound had 
been raised over two persons. (Plate xxiv.) No. 183 is a very high 
barrow, but the plough had made very considerable encroachments 
round its base. It contained, within a deep cist, a pile of burnt 
bones, and a very beautiful and perfect grape cup (engraved in plate 
xxiv. of ''Ancient Wilts '0- Nos. 134, 135, 136, and 137 bore 
marks of prior openings. No. 13S had been opened. No. 139, a 
mean barrow, composed entirely of vegetable earth, produced, within a 
shallow cist, a pile of burnt bones, and with them two fine daggers 
of bronze, a long pin of the same metal in the form of a crutch, 
a whetstone, and a small pipe of bone, about 7 or 8 inches long, and 
more than a quarter of an inch in diameter at the small, and half 
an inch at the large end (plate xxiv) ; it is thin, and neatly polished, 
and has a perforation near the centre. Nos. 140, 141, 142, 143, 
previously explored by the neighbouring farmers. No. 144, a wide 
bowl-shaped barrow, composed entirely of vegetable earth, contained 
the remains of a skeleton within an oblong cist, with head towards 
the north and with a small lance-head of bronze. No. 146, pre- 
viously explored, but in the cist was discovered a piece of ivory 
resembling the handle of a cup, and a large black pebble. No. 146 
appears to have been the barrow opened by Dr. Stukeley, and marked 
B. in table ix.^ of his work. No. 147. One of these barrows^ 
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enclosed within the same ditch, was opened by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, in the year 1722, and is marked A. in table ix., of Stukeley, 
and described at page 44 of his " Stonehenge/* He had found the 
deposit of a skeleton three feet under the surface, with its head 
placed in a northerly direction towards Stonehenge. Sir R. Hoare 
found the cist, which contained an interment of burnt bones, and 
with it two articles of ivory in high preservation. The one resembled 
a small lance-head, the other is like the handle of a cup. (See 
Hoare's Ancient Wilts, plate xxiv.) Dr. Stukeley had cleared a 
part of the floor of the small barrow, and left two half-pence 
covered with stones. Mr. Cunningt/on, however, continuing his 
researches, soon perceived the well-known line of chalk which led 
them to a cist at the east end of the barrow, and to an interment 
of burnt bones, with which were deposited four amber beads, two of 
jet with convoluted stripes, and a little broken cup. No. 148 was 
unproductive. No. 149 had been opened. In No. 150 the interment 
was missed. No. 151 is a small long barrow; and Nos. 152, 158 
and 154 had been opened before. No. 155, a fine bell-shaped 
barrow, 92 feet in diameter, and 11 high. On the floor was found 
a large quantity of burned bones, and with them an earthen cup of 
a peculiar pattern, a cone of gold similar to that discovered in the 
golden barrow at Upton Level, five other articles of gold and several 
curious ornaments of amber. (See plate xxv., of Ancient Wilts, 
vol. i.) The cone of gold is ornamented at intervals with four 
circular indentations, which are all dotted with a pointed instrument 
in the same manner as the lines on British pottery. The base of the 
cone is covered with a plate, which is also ornamented with indented 
circular lines, and is made to overlap the lower edge of the cone to 
which it is fastened; it is perforated at bottom in two places for the 
purpose of suspension. The two circular trinkets are extremely 
beautiful, and in high preservation ; they are composed of red amber 
set round with gold, and are also perforated for suspension. They 
resemble the articles found by Dr. Stukeley in a barrow, of which 
there is an engraving in his Tab. xxxii. "No barrow that we 
have yet opened has ever produced such a variety of singular and 
elegant articles^ for except the cone of gold^ all are novelties^ both 
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in pattern and design/' No. 156| a fine bell-shaped barrow, lOi 
feet in base diameter, and 10 feet in height, contained wiUiin a Yerj 
shallow cist, the remains of a skeleton, and a deposit of varions 
elegant little trinkets, the most remarkable of which are two gold 
beads (engraved in plate xxv.). Besides these beads of amber, 
jet, and stone, was a beautiful little grape cup, and at tbe feet of 
skeleton, a drinking cup. No. 157 had a prior opening. No. J 58 
called by Stukelej, Bush Barrow, was not opened by him. Mr. 
Cnnnington's attempts were at first unsuccessful, but in 1808, on 
reaching the floor of the barrow, he and Sir R. Hoare discovered 
the skeleton of a stout and tall man lying from S. to N., the extreme 
length of his thigh bone was £0 inches. About 18 inches aonth of 
the head, wo found several bronze rivets intermixed with wood, and 
some thin bits of bronze, nearly decomposed. These articles covered 
a space of 12 inches or more ; it is probable therefore that they were 
the mouldered remains of a shield. Near the shoulders lay a fin« 
celt (plate xxvi). Near the right arm was a large dagger of bronze, 
and a spear-head of the same metal, full 13 inches long, and the 
largest Sir B. Hoare had found. A curious article of gold had 
probably decorated the case of this dagger. The handle of wood 
belonging to this instrument (engraved in plate xxvii), had been 
formed, with a labour and exactness almost unaccountable, by 
thousands of gold rivets smaller than the smallest pin. Beneath 
the fingers of the right hand lay a lance-head of bronze. Imme- 
diately over the breast of the skeleton was a large plate of gold in 
the form of a lozenge, measuring 7 inches by 6. It was fixed to a 
thin piece of wood, over the edges of which the gold was lapped : 
it is perforated at top and bottom, for the purpose, probably, of 
&stening it to the dress as a breast-plate. The even surface of this 
noble ornament is relieved by indented lines, chequers, and zig-zags, 
following the shape of the outline, and forming lozenge within 
lozenge, diminishing gradually towards the centre. On the right 
side of the skeleton, was a very curious perforated stone, with some 
wrought articles of bone, many small rings of the same material, 
and another article of gold. No. 159 had been opened by Lord 
Pembroke or Dr. Stukeley. No. 160 produced within a small 
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circular cisti an interment of barnt bones, and with it a great 
variety of amber, jet, and glass beads. In No. 161, a low barrow, 
was a skeleton with a drinking cup, the head towards the south- 
east: and eighteen inches lower down was another, lying on its left 
side, with the head towards the east. Beneath this again in a cist 
nearly 6 feet deep, cut in the chalk, was the primary interment, a 
youngf man with a drinking cup close to his right hand, the head 
lying towards the north. No. 162 had been opened before. . No. 
163 contained an interment of burnt bones, deposited in a shallow 
oval cist, with the fragments of a small cup, and a bone pin. 
No. 164 may be considered as the most beautiful bell-shaped barrow 
in the plains of Stonehenge. Its base diameter is 145 feet, and its 
elevation 14^ feet. It contained, within a very shallow cist, the 
skeleton of a man, with his head deposited towards the north-east, 
upon a plank of elm wood ; on the left side of the head was a fine 
dagger of bronze, and a small lance-head of the same metal, the 
former of which had been guarded by a wooden case : at the feet 
of the skeleton was a richly-ornamented drinking cup. Some stags' 
horns were at the head and feet of the skeleton. Large pieces of 
petrified wood were found in holes extending from the top to the 
bottom of the barrow. No. 165^ is a small oblong barrow, and 
was opened at the broad end, but the sepulchral deposit was not 
found. No. 1 66 contained the remains of a skeleton, with a drinking 
cup and stags' horns. No. 167 is a "pond'' barrow.' No. 168 produced 



1 In ''Tamoli Wiltnnenses," 165 is described as a small oblong barrow, in 
which we found interments, as usual, at the broad end." p. 41. This was 
opened by Dr. Thurnam. Three skeletons were found, and seoondary inter- 
mento." 

' <* Pond barrow, a misnomer introduced by Sir R. C. Hoare, it not being a 
barrow at aU,-but a circular excavation in the surface, similar to what might be 
made for a pond. The name * barrow' necessarily involves the idea of a mound 
or heap, and, as applied to sepulchral monuments, implies a grave-mound ; it is 
entirely inapplicable to such hollows as are here referred to. These circular ex- 
cavations ar« often found among or adjacent to the barrows of Wiltshire, but 
the area within has scarcely ever yielded traces of interment. Sir R. Hoare 
and the Rev. E. Dake excavated the centre of three without finding sepulchral 
or other remains; in a fourth, however, in a hole in the chalk, there was a de- 
posit of burnt bones. Dean Merewether opened others in North Wilts, and the 
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an interment of burnt bones and Xo. 169 did not prore sepoIcfaraL^ 
No. 170 ' is a loD^ barrow, n'-'t cr^nei No. 171 SenoCes a ^roap 
of Tarl-'Os tomoli of d:!f«:rrent ^izes, the larw<t **{ which produeed a 
rude am, some jet beads, and a bra^s fin. In anc'ther, which had 
been optrned before, was fi-nnd the fra^nnents of a lar^re am, and a 
piece of granite similar to one fc^ind in a barrow at Upton LoTel. 
Xearir all the smaller barrows in this groop contained simple in- 
terments of bomt bones. In Xo. 172 was at first discoTeied m 
circular cist, containing a Tast qaintity of black ashes, with a fiew 
fragments of burnt bones ; bat the interment was placed on the 
floor^ by the side of the cist. With the bones was a large ring and 



Ber. J. H. Aast«ii one in Pnrbeek, Dorset, and found nothing. I hare also 
doj^ into two or three (incladin^ tbAt marked Xo, 14 on Wicterbo um Stoke 
Down) with the same negmtire result ; sare oclj that in oce ^94 or 97 'Ancient 
Wilta,' L, 16>), a mile to the north of Stocehtrc^, I found ^be skull and bones 
af the ri^ht arm of a woman in titu. The absenee of the Uh arm and of the 
lower part of the skeleton was remarkable, and «bowed that the bodj bad been 
dismembered before burial, which was probably long aabfieqnentlj to the 
formation of the cayitj. Stokelej opened one near Stonehenge (p. 46], and 
found nothing bat a bit of red potterj. He speaks of them as * circular dish- 
like eaTities dug in the chalk, like a barrow reTersed ; ' and elsewhere calls 
them ' barrows inrerted.' ('Abnry,' p. 12.) His riew of their use as ' places 
lor sacriBcing and feasting in memory of the dead' is not nnlikelj. The 
earth and chalk ezcsTated from them would be employed, we may suppose, in 
the completion of one or mors of the adjacent barrows.** Dr. Thumam, 
•• Archaeologia," xiiL, p. 167. 

I « The primary interments are sometimes at a not inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the centre of the tumnlos. Such an irregularity msy be infnred 
to be accidental, dependent probably on the carelessness of those who raised 
the sepulchral mound. In one barrow near Collingboum, the Rey. W. 
C. Lukis found the grave containing the prnicipal interment as much 
as 12 feet to the south of the centre. As the deviation is as likely to be in one 
direction as the other, the diflSculty of finding the interment is immensely 
increased. Hence may be explained the fact that of the barrows explored by 
Hoare and Cunnington, nearly one-fifth (eighty -six out of four hundred and 
sixty-five) were ' unprodoctive ; ' not that, unless in rare instances, they were 
mere cenotaphs, but that zeal failed in what seemed a hopeless search." Dr. 
Thumam, *' Archsologia,'* xliii., p. 330. 

'No. 170 was opened by Dr. Thumam, but not successfully. There were 
important secondary interments. In this barrow Dr. Thumam obtained the 
pieoe of stone spoken of in note at p. 93 of this paper. 
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several beads of a dark olive brown colour, made from some bitn- 
minized substaDce. No. 173 is a long barrow. In making a section 
at the broad end, a skeleton was discovered at the depth of 18 inches 
from the surface, and on reaching the floor of the barrow, four other 
skeletons were found strangely huddled together, and yet there was 
no appearance of a previous disturbance of the barrow. The bones 
were in a high state of preservation, and one of the persons here in- 
terred seems to have had no forehead, the sockets of his eyes appearing 
to have been on the top of his head, and the final termination of the 
vertebrae turned up so much " that we almost fancied we had found 
the remains of one of Lord Monboddo's animals.^^ No. 174 had been 
opened before. No. 175 contained a simple deposit of burnt bones, 
and in the small tumulus attached to it, and which had been investi- 
gated, we found fragments of another interment. In No. 176, a 
fine bell-shaped barrow, was found a skeleton, lying on the floor with 
its head towards the north, but this barrow was not very minutely 
investigated. No. 177 was only the base of a large circular barrow, 
the earth having been removed for agricultural purposes ; yet the 
spot where the deposit of burnt bones was made was discovered, and 
with them a fine spear head of bronze. No. 178 contained a simple 
interment of burnt bones; and Nos. 179, and 180, had been opened 
by the neighbouring farmers. No. 181 is a group consisting of 
several mean barrows, which appeared to have been previously opened. 
No. 182 produced an interment of burnt bones, deposited within a 
wooden box on the floor, and with them the head of a bronze dagger, 
which had been secured by a sheath of wood lined with linen cloth, 
a small lance-head, a pair of ivory nippers, and an ivory pin. In 
No. 183 was an interment of burnt bones and some stag's horns. 

Bareows on Wilsford Down. 

No. 1 is a small circular barrow, which had been explored. No. 
2, a di8C-8ha])ed barrow, in it were found a lance-head of bronze, 
and a pin of the same metal, intermixed with a part of the interment 
of burnt bones. No. 3, a barrow of the same form, produced an 
interment by cremation, and a considerable quantity of glass, jet, 
and amber beads, together with a fine bronze pin. In No. 4 was 

p 2 
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found only the cinerarium containing the ashes^ but the interment 
was missed. No. 5, a flat bowl-shaped barrow, produced, on the 
floor; a single interment of burnt bones, placed by the side of a 
circular cist, which contained another deposit of burnt bones within 
a beautiful sepulchral urn (engraved in plate xxviii.). Close to this 
urn was another oval cist, containing a similar deposit, together with 
a spear-head of bronze, which appeared to have been almost melted 
into a rude lump by the heat of the funeral pile. No. 6 had been 
opened. No. 7 has three sepulchral mounds within its area ; in one 
were found the relics of the skeleton of a youth, and fragments of a 
drinking cup ; in the central tump was a simple interment of burnt 
bones, with a small bronze pin j and the third seemed to have been 
opened. No. 8 had also been examined. No. 9, a large and almost 
bowl-shaped barrow, 8 feet high. Within a cist, 2 feet deep, was a 
little pile of burnt bones, and with them an ivory pin, a rude ring 
of bone, and a small bronze celt. (Plate xxviii.) The cist was 
protected by a thick covering of flints, and immediately over it was 
the skeleton of a dog. No. 10 is a "pond*' barrow. Nos. 11 and 
12 adjoin each other, and are wide and low barrows. The former 
had been opened, and its scattered relics seem to indicate two in- 
terments having taken place within it, cremation and the skeleton. 
The latter proved a singular, though not a productive barrow. From 
the small elevation of the mound it was expected that the interment 
would have been soon met with, but '' we were obliged to dig 10 feet 
below the level, when we discovered a skeleton, with its head laid 
towards the east.^^ In No. 13, a large bowl-shaped barrow, was 
the skeleton of a young and stout man, deposited in shallow cist^ 
with the head towards the south-east, and near it a large and rude 
drinking cup. (Plate xxviii.) No. 14 had been previously opened. 
In No. 15 no interment could be found. No. 16, a bowl-shaped 
barrow, produced, at a foot beneath the surface, an interment of 
burnt bones, and some instruments made of stags^ horns, some whet- 
stones, an arrow-head of flint, another in an unfinished state, and a 
small spear-head. At a greater depth was the primary interment^ 
of a skeleton, with its head laid towards the north-west. No. 17 had 
been opened. No. 18 is a large bell-shaped barrow^ 121 feet in 
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diameter, and 11 in elevation, '' the monarch of this growp/' On the 
floor was the skeleton of a very tall man, lying on his right side, 
with his head towards the south-east. At his feet were laid a massive 
hammer, of a dark-coloured stone, a bronze celt, a tube of bone, a 
whetstone with a groove in the centre, and several other articles of 
bone, amongst which is the enormous tusk of a wild boar, but the most 
curious article found was one of twisted bronze, of which Sir Richard 
Hoare could not divine the use. It is engraved in plate xxix. of 
'^Ancient Wilts,'' vol. i 

Lake Geoup. 

No. 1, a long barrow, not opened. The diminutive barrow. No. 
2, produced, just under the surface, a rude but perfect little cup 
(engraved plate xxx.), which is perforated at the bottom like a 
colander, and has holes on the sides for suspension. This cup ac- 
companied an interment of burnt bones. Nos. 3 and 4 had been 
previously opened. In No. 5 was an interment of burnt bones, with 
twenty or thirty small black beads, which appeared to have been 
composed of earth or wood, and to have passed the fire. No. 6, one 
of the finest barrows in this group is 13 feet 9 inches high. Within 
one foot of the surface a large sepulchral urn, rudely formed and 
baked, 15 inches high and 13 wide, had been placed with its mouth 
downwards over a large pile of burnt bones, amongst which was a 
fine ivory bodkin. At a further depth of 5 feet were the remains of 
two skeletons ; and at the bottom of the barrow, and total depth of 
13 feet 9 inches, was an oblong cist, five feet deep, and seven feet 
long, cut in the chalk, containing the skeleton of a child, apparently 
not more than two or three years old, accompanied by a drinking 
cup. No. 7 is a large bell-shaped barrow, composed entirely of 
vegetable earth. It contained, within a cist, a little pile of burnt 
bones, with which had been deposited a very fine bronze pin, a large 
stone bead which had been stained red, a bead of ivory, and a lance- 
head of bronze. (PI. xxx.) No. 8, a very wide and flat barrow, 
about 6 feet high, and 48 in diameter, from which the French 
Prophets are supposed to have preached in 1710 (see Stukeley). At 
the depth of Z feet a pile of marl was reached, which increased in 
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size as the floor was approached. On the north side of the section 
was foond the cist from whence this marl had been thrown ont ; it 
was Si feet long, and above 2 wide^ and contained a pile of burnt 
human bones, which had been enclosed within a box of wood. Near 
the bones lay a fine spear- head and a whetstone. (PI. xxviii ) No. 
9, a fine bell-shaped barrow, 10 feet high, produced only a simple 
interment of burnt bones on the floor. In No. 1 nothing was found 
but the skeleton of a dog and the head of a deer.^ Nos. 11 and 1£ 
had been previously opened. No. 13 contained a simple interment 
of burnt bones. In No. 14 and 15 we see a kind of double barrow, 
the smallest end of which had been opened before. The floor of the 
larger mound was strewed with an immense quantity of wood ashes, 
and in a small oblong cist was an interment of burnt bones, together 
with four glass pully beads, one of stone, two of amber, and a bronze 
pin. On the north side of the adjoining inclosure, but not within 
it, are a few small barrows, scarcely elevated above the soil, which 
were more productive than their size seemed to promise. No. 21 
had been opened before, but amongst the earth and scattered bones 
were some fragments of a fine drinking cup, some chipped flints and 
one perfect arrow-head of flint. No. 22 had been partially opened, 
but amongst the unbumt bones which had been moved were found 

'Dr. Tbornam says (page 25 of ".Ancient British narrows,'* part ii.) : ** I 
have myself successfully re-opened tumuli, * unproductive ' under the hands of 
Hoare and Cunnington, whose explorations had yielded * no signs of interment.' 
Fifty or sixty years after these unsuccessful attempts, I was, in the case of four 
barrows, rewarded hy the discovery of interments of hurnt bodies, eccentrically 
deposited. One was on Lake Down (Ancient Wilts, i., 211 (10), on which 
Cunnington had made two trials. The otheis were ou Winterboum t>toke 
Down (Ibid, i., 121 (10), 124 (23), the fourth being one of two or three very 
small mounds, about a quarter of a mile to the north, not distinguished by 
numbers. (Ibid, i., 126.) In three of the number the burnt bones were con- 
tained in shallow graves, whilst in the fourth they were collected into a large 
upright urn, with the rim in close proximity to the ploughed surfaoe of the very 
low burial mound." Dr. Thurnam opened besides* barrows not examined by 
Sir R. Hoare, at Lake, Amesbury ** 8even Barrows," North, ** King Barrow,*' 
and Winterboum 8toke (p. 5 of Ancient British Barrows, ii.) ; but, with the 
exception of the information that the last was unsuccessful, and that the 
examination of two of the live barrows at Winterboum Stoke had been des- 
cribed in *' Proo. Ant. Soc." 2nd series, ii., 427—429, he has not published 
details respecting them. 
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the remains of two neatly- ornamented drinking cups; and on digging 
towards the south-east was discovered the skeleton of a child, and 
over it a drinking cup. (PI. xviii.) No. 23 contained a simple in- 
terment of burnt bones within a cist, made in the form of a cone, 
and No. 24 produced a similar interment, immediately under the 
turf, with fragments of a drinking cup. Two feet lower down was 
another deposit of burnt bones immediately over the head of a 
skeleton ; and beneath this was a second skeleton, lying with its 
head to the north-west, and several large pieces of stags' horns by 
its side. The barrows, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, were opened by 
their owner, the Rev. Edward Duke, in 1806. Nos. 16, 17, and 18 
had each an interment of burnt bones, and a small lance-head of 
bronze. No. 20, besides a lance-head contained four little articles 
of bone, intermixed with the ashes and burnt bones. Sir Richard 
Hoare thought they might have been used, like tesserae, for some 
kind of game. (PI. xxxi.) No. 21, a wide and low tumulus, 
ploughed over for many years. The mode of interment was here 
varied, and the very rich and numerous trinkets discovered in this 
barrow seem to announce the skeleton to have been that of some 
very distinguished British female. The most remarkable of these 
was an ornament of amber, 10 inches in height, and above 3 in 
breadth. It is formed of eight distinct tablets, and by being strung 
together, formed one ornament, as may be distinctly seen by the 
perforations at top and bottom. Besides the above were numerous 
beads of amber of much larger proportions than usual,and varying 
in their patterns, four aiticles of gold perforated, perhaps for earrings, 
and two small earthen cups, the one about 7 or 8 inches deep, the 
other little above an inch. The largest of the beads, the gold or- 
naments and the fragment of the smallest cup are engraved of their 
full size in plate xxxi. 

Baeeows at Winterbouen Stokb. 

These are situated at a short distance from the village, on a gentle 

^nence, and are twelve in number. Nine of them are surrounded 

tch and vallum enclosing an area of about four acres, but 

^ a period subsequent to the barrows within it. All, but 
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"1. \. Templa Druidum. 2.APeview. i, Beligion and Manners 
of the Druids. II. \. Camps. 2. Castles. ^. Military Architecture 
of the Old Times. 4. Roman Towns. 5. Pits. 6. Horns. III. 
1. Barrows. 2. Trw^*. 3. Sepulchres. 4. Ditches. 5. Highways. 
6. Roman Pavements. 7. Coines. 8. Embanking and Draining. 

" To which is Annexed^ SrpwfiaTa, sive miscellanea. 

'' Containing Discourses Chronological, d.^., 1. Architectonical. 2. 
Of Scutcheons. 3. Hand-writings. 4. Habits. Also 5. 0/ ITeights. 
6. Prices of Corn. 7. Q^ Diversities of Standards, and the Fia/wtf 
^ Money. 8. Noiiuelles. 9. 2%^ Proportion of the Languages, 
Ingredients of our present English. 

''The whole Work will consist of ahout 160 Sheets, and will be 
Printed in /'o/w with abundance of Cuts. 

" The Book to be Printed on a Yery good Paper. Every Subscriber 
to pay Eighteen Shillings in Quires, that is to say, Nine Shillings 
down in hand at the time of the Subscription, and the other Nine 
at the delivery of it. 

'' That the price to any other than a Subscriber to be One Pound 
Four Shillings in Sheets : And there are so few Printed, that care 
will be taken that none shall be under-sold. 

" That the Books will be printed by Candlemas next, and will be 
delivered at the Shops of these Booksellers following, viz., Mr. Clavel 
at the Peacock in St. Paulas Church-yard, Mr. Smith at the Feathers 
in St. Paul's Church-yard, Mr. Bennet at the Half-Moon in St. 
Paul's Church-yard. Mr. A^ott in the Pall-Mall. Mr. Hensman 
in Westminster-Hall, Mr. Hindmarsh at the Black Bull in CornhilL 
Mr. Sam. Crouch over against the Royal Exchange. Mr. Home at 
the entrance into the Boyal Exchange. Mr. Wilkinson at ih^ Black 
Boy in Fleet-street. Mr. Henry Clements Bodkseller in Oxford. Mr. 
Henry Dickenson Bookseller in Cambridge. 

" All Gentlemen who subscribe, will have their Names, Titles, and 
Places of Abode Printed in a sheet. 

'' Monumenta Britannica. [Specimen page.] 25. 
^ ''Templa Druidum. 

He Declension of the Roman Empire the Britains being 
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wrapped up in a linen cloth to protect them ; and with the bones 
were found a small bronze pin, employed probably for fastening the 
cloth, five rings of a dark brown colour, one of which was perforated 
for suspension, a small cone of the same materials perforated also 
for the same purpose, and several pully beads of glass, with one of 
jet, and another of amber. No. 1 1 contained, within an oblong 
cist, a simple internaent of burnt bones. No. \t contained a very 
large rude urn, 16^ inches deep, inverted over an interment of burnt 
bones, and within it a smaller vase. Within them were found two 
dark rings, a large amber bead perforated, four pully beads and three 
of a black colour. 

On the eastern side of the valley, and nearly opposite to the 
cluster of barrows just described, is another group situated on the 
southern declivity of a projecting point of the downs. They are 
enclosed in an area of about seven acres, within an oval earthen 
work, surrounded by a bank and ditch of slight elevation, and are 
eleven in number. Cremation had been practised in Nos. 1 and 2. 
Nos. 8 and 4 had been opened by shepherds, and contained inter- 
ments of burnt bones. In the former was a little cup, which Mr. 
Cunnington purchased. No. 5 contained an urn very imperfectly 
baked, and within it an interment of burnt bones, and a very small 
arrow-head of bone. In No. 6 cremation had been adopted. No. 
7, a large barrow, produced three interments. At the depth of 4J 
feet was the skeleton of an infant ; and immediately beneath it a 
deposit of burnt bones, and a drinking cup. At the depth of 8 feet, 
and in the native bed of chalk, was the primary interment, viz., the 
skeleton of a man, lying from north to south, with his legs gathered 
up according to the primitive custom. On his right side, and about 
a foot or more above the bones was an enormous stag's horn. No. 
8, a large old-fashioned bowl-shaped barrow, with a base diameter 
of nearly 100 feet, contained a skeleton lying on the floor with its 
head to the north. The other three barrows, 9, 10, and 11, afforded, 
on opening, no one appearance of sepulchral remains. 
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*' It 18 environed with an extraordinary great Vallum [or Rampart] 
as great and as high as that at JTincAcsf^, (which is the greatest 
Bulwark that I have seen), within which is a GraflTe of a Depth and 
Breadth proportionable to it : Wherefore it could not be designed 
for a Fortification, for then the Graffe would have been on the 
out-side of the Rampart. 

" From the Port a, to the Port ft, is sixty Perches. From the Port 
y, to that of I the same distance, and the breadth of the Rampart 
is Four Perches, and the breadth of the Graffe the same distance. 
Round about the Graffe {scil, on the edge or border of it) are 
pitched on end huge Stones, as big, or rather bigger than those at 
Sloneheng-, but rude and unhewn 

Drawing of Stonehenge in the ''Scala Mcndi.^^ 
(Page 46.; 

Through the intervention of his friend, the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth, the writer has been able to procure a further account of the 
plan of Stonehenge in the library of Corpus Christi College (formerly 
Benet College), Cambridge. The Rev. S. S. Lewis, F.S.A., a 
Fellow and Librarian of the College, has most kindly sent him a 
fac-nmile of the drawing in " Scala Mundi.'' This "Scala Mimdi^' 
is in the Parker MS. (No. 194). At the end of it is written, in a 
style not much later than the time of Edward II., " Hospitium 
beate Marie extra bishopsgate hunc vendicat librum.'' "It is a 
Chronological Table or Fasti from Anno Mundi I., down to 1338, 
in handwriting of the time of Edward I., thence to the year 1451, 
in a somewhat later hand : the skeleton is complete to the year 
1619. The lunar cycles of nineteen years and the solar cycles of 
twenty-eight years are duly marked, but there are fifty lines (f.^., 
fifty years) in each page instead of one clear cycle of nineteen only, 
as is the case when twenty-eight leaves of such pages complete a 
combination of the lunar and solar cycles. The manuscript is a 
small folio llj inches long by 7} wide." The notice of Stonehenge 
occurs on page 57. In the quadrangular space between the stones 
is written " Stonehenges juxta Ambresbury in Anglia sita " in red 
ink. A.D. 491 is the year to which the notice of Stonehenge is 
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appended, and the British King then reigning is Aurelius Ambrosius. 
The print in Gough^s Camden, from which the woodcut at page 46 
was taken, is not faithfully copied; but as the generally rude and 
inaccurate character of the original sketch is sufficiently shown^ it 
seems to be hardly worth while to have it re-engraved. 

The Stones op the inner Circle and Inner Ellipse. 
("Page 59.; 

The great puzzle about Stonehenge is in connection with these 
smaller stones, which are foreign to the neighbourhood. We cannot 
be far wrong in believing that the entire structure was intended to 
serve as a temple for religious worship ; and we know whence the 
large stones came, and how '^ with much ado and pains *^ they could 
be set up ; but we are in perplexity about these primitive stones 
from Wales or Cornwall. Were they brought here, in the first 
instance, in ignorance of the existence of the sarsen stones in the 
neighbourhood ? This is not likely. Were they brought here to 
decorate the interior of the temple, as we should employ rare and 
costly marble from a distance to adorn the interior of a church ? 
This again is not likely, as although by shaping and polishing they 
might be rendered more comely, they are at present in no way 
ornamental. 

For the merely structural purposes of making a circle and ellipse^ 
sarsen stones of the same height and size would have been equally 
serviceable. 

We are forced to believe that some special religious value was 
attached to stones of this particular kind, and that no other stones 
could have supplied their place in a building of this character. 

That medicinal and other virtues were believed to be the property of 
particular stones we know from Pliny (Book xxxvi.) and others; and 
Aubrey tells us (p. 35) that pieces of these stones were put into wells 
''to drive away theToades.'' It is not unlikely that enquiries into the 
superstitious value, which has at different times and in different 
places, become associated with particular stones, will render it almost 
certain to us that these smaller Stonehenge stones were held in such 
high regard as to make the trouble of bringing them from a great 
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distance a matter of no concern in comparison with the importance 
of having them there, as an integral portion of the sacred fane. 

Thb word ''Sarkasin/' 
(Page 69.^ 
Dr. Stukeley says (p. 63 of reprint) that : '^ the Cornish men 
universally suppose that the Jews are the people who first work't in 
their rocks for tin ; and in old neglected tin- works they find some 
of their tools. The workmen call them attal sarazin, the Jews' cast 
off works in their Hebrew speech, says Norden." On the Jews in 
Cornwall, see Mr. Max Miiller's "Chips from a German Workshop/* 
vol. iii. 

Destruction or STomts at Stonkhengb. 
fPage 77.; 

Lord Herbert (then the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert) stated in 
his speech at the Society's meeting, at Salisbury, in 1855, that he 
believed '^ that some years ago, a portion of Stonehenge was con- 
snmed in the reparation of the roads." (See " /T*/^ Arck. Sf Nai, 
HUL Mag/' ii., 6.) This can hardly have been the case since 1812, 
as the plans of Stonehenge which served for the illustration of Sir 
Richard Hoare's description of it in ''Ancient Wilts, '^ require no 
alteration for the illustration of the present paper, although at an 
interval of sixty years. 

There must have been some misapprehension about the stone from 
which West Amesbury House was built (see page 76), as Mr. 
Edwards, of Amesbury, in a letter which he has kindly communicated 
to the writer (dated April 8th, 1876), says, ''I have been to West 
Amesbury, and have carefully examined the stones used in building 
the house as well as the garden wall, but have not discovered any 
stones similar to those at Stonehenge. ... I likewise ex- 
amined the walls of the old farm-house, on which there is a date of 
1 6S0, the old portion of which is partly built with similar stones to 
that of the house before mentioned.'^ Mr. Edwards mentions 
the curious fact that the Stonehenge circles and the Friar's Heel 
are in different Hundreds, the former being in the Hundred 
of Underditch, and the latter in ^e Hundred of Amesbury. 
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Rb-bebction op the Trilithon which pell in 1797. 
(Page 81.; 

For more than twenty years there has heen discussion about the 
propriety of re-erecting the stones of the trilithon which last fell 
down. It appears^ however, that at a very early period in the pre- 
sent century the same idea had been entertained, but had come to 
nought. Mr. Britton, in his memoir of Mr. Hatcher, says '' that 
a sum of fifty pounds, which had been subscribed to raise the fallen 
trilithon at Stonehenge, was, in 1802, employed in exploring some 
of the numerous barrows of Salisbury Plain.^' 

Digging around the ''Slaughtering Stone.'' 
(Page 85.; 

There seems to have been some confusion in Sir R. Hoare's mind 
about this digging around the '' Slaughtering Stone,'* as it appears 
that it was done by Mr. Cunnington, in 1802, two or three years 
before his connection with Sir Richard commenced. For '' he" in 
the next line, read '* Sir R. Hoare." 

The Cursus. 
(Page 90.; 

Any one who would visit the west end of the Cursus should go 
along the road to Shrewton, as far as barrow No. 42, and then cross 
the road. At a distance of about 300 yards he will come upon this 
end of the Cursus. One of the barrows upon it is on the down, the 
other inside the plantation. It will be useless to attempt to trace its 
boundaries through the plantation. 

Absence op Anglo-Saxon Babrows prom the neighbourhood op 

Stonehenge. 
(Page 99.; 

" It is further to be remarked that the few Anglo-Saxon tumuli 
which have been found in Wiltshire were in the outlying districts 
and valleys, and not one of them on the barrow-covered hills and 
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plains around Avebury and Stonehenge, the sacred places of an 
elder race/' — Dr. Thurnam, " Archseologia/' vol. xliii., p. 287.^ 

The Belgic Ditches, 

as described by Dr. T. Wharton, in his '* History of Kiddington/' pp. 

72, 73, 74. [1816.] 

(Page 103.; 

" Petty barbarian states, intent only on repelling their neighbours 
or enlarging their territories, unfurnished with arts or letters, and 
from their natural ferocity cherishing the most violent jealousies, 
and destitute of the principles of mutual confidence, possessed no 
other mode of adjusting their diflTerences and securing their fix)ntiers, 
than to construct these inartificial bulwarks, serving at once for 
division and defence, planned on the simplest mechanism^ and ex- 
ecuted by the mere strength of tumultuary multitudes. 

'' They must be esteemed stupendous operations, not only if we 
consider their solidity and extent, but the inconveniencies of ground^ 
and impracticabilities of country, over which they were conducted, 
with a sort of blind but unbaffled perseverance, by the devious and 
eccentric hand of savage conquest. There is often a kind of barbaric 
capriciousness even in the irregularities of their course. It frequently 
happened, that a boundary raised with infinite labour, soon became 
superfluous, and as new spaces of country gradually fell a prey to 
the progression of prosperous arms, was included by another on a 
more comprehensive scale and wider compass. A straight line drawn 
northward, from the southern coast of England about Dorsetshire 
and Hampshire, only thirty miles into land, would cut through the 
curve of no fewer than seven of these boundaries, successively 
circulating one beyond the other, and which I believe to have been 
reared by the Belg©, a formidable colony of the Celts from Gaul, 
as they gradually extended their victories, and propagated their 



* The six grave-moTrnds belonging to Ancient Wiltshire, which have been 
proved upon examination to be Anglo-Saxon, are described in Hoare's ** Ancient 
Wilts," i., 46, 48, 174 (barrow levelled), 234, 235; vol. ii. " Roman ^ra," 
p. 26. The five secondary Anglo-Saxon interments are described in i., 79, 100| 
113, 194, 236. 
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acquisitions, over Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. All these 
seven valla describe the most desultory track, but proceed in windings 
nearly parallel — a proof of their reference to each other, and that 
the aboriginal Britons did not suffer the invaders to advance with 
any degree of precipitation. 

" The most perfect is that near Woodyates, in Dorsetshire : and 
which originating, as I presume, from the river Stour, or the sea- 
shore, about Christchurch, in Hampshire, appears conspicuous, like 
the elliptic on one of the hemispheres of a globe, over the long and 
broad declivity of Bladon Hill, above Marton, in Wiltshire, and in- 
tersecting, with a prodigious ridge and foss in almost original pre- 
servation, the Roman road called the Ikenild Street, within a furlong 
of Woodyates, pushes through the woody tracts of Cranboume Chase, 
and seems to terminate at Grovely Wood, within five miles of 
Salisbury. This very remarkable rampart is unquestionably Celtic, 
being evidently antecedent to the Romans ; for at the intersection 
above-mentioned, the substance of the Ikenild, that most dubious and 
unintelligible of the Pretorian ways, yet here retaining the genuine 
and massy remains of a pebbly and flinty stratum cemented with 
chalk, is continued in a line across or through it, as was plainly per- 
ceptible when the London turnpike-road was lately made. Had the 
rampart and dyke been posterior, the Roman materials would have 
been torn up and destroyed. And I must add that near Woodyates 
Lane the Roman road penetrates the centre of a barrow, one of a 
numerous group. These barrows, apparently connected with the 
rampart, are as indisputably Celtic, and not Roman ; because the 
Romans, more pious than modern Christians, would not have suffered 
such a profanation to have been committed on a sepulchre of their 
ancestors. Nor, in after times, would the Saxons or Danes have 
formed a barrow on a public way. Wansdyke or Gwhahan-Dyke, 
the ditch of division, which also interferes with a probable Roman 
road at Hedington, and in the midst of which is situated the town 
of Devizes, anciently a Celtic station, is the last frontier of the en- 
croachments of the BelgsB northward. Here a stand was made 
between the contending barbarians : and as Wansdyke runs between 
Stonehenge and Abury, probably those two mysterious monuments, 

Q2 
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if not sepulchral, were intended to perpetuate the final triumph of 
the Southern Britons, and the limitation of the Belgic dominion. 
. . . The boundaries of which I am now speaking, are for the 
most part extant on the steeper and northern sides of hills, the foss, 
or excavation, lying on the North, because people, pressing forward 
from the south, were opposing the resistance of a northern adversary/' 

The Busta&d. 
(Page 140.; 

The re-appearance of several bustards in Wiltshire in the winter of 
1871, when the two, which, as stufied specimens, are to be seen in the 
Salisbury Museum, were killed, would seem to indicate that if this 
bird had a chance of living a quiet life on the downs, it would 
again be found occupying its former haunts. The rapid conversion 
of the downs into corn and root-producing land would, however, 
efiectually prevent any re-settlement of this bird near Stonehenge, 
even if it could ensure an unmolested existence. 

The Ossuary Thboby. 
(Page 152.; 

Dr. Thumam did not think that the provisional interment of 
bodies during the formation of the mound which was to be their 
ultimate destination would satisfactorily account for the remarkable 
appearance presented by so many of these bodies when discovered 
in the long barrows. He says *' It is highly probable that, during 
the time the large and honorary grave-mound was in process of 
formation, the bodies of the dead and of those slaughtered in their 
honour were deposited in some temporary grave, and subsequently 
disinterred for final interment in the complete, or nearly complete, 
long barrow. I am, however, satisfied, by repeated and minute ex- 
aminations of the bones, that the very peculiar appearances which 
they present cannot be entirely explained in this way; but that they 
are due to the manner in which those who were sacrificed in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies were slaughtered, and who seem to 
have been literally ' brained ' by the blows of a club or stone axe." 
'*Arch»ologia,'' xlii., p. 191, 
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Ceeication IK Wiltshire Long Baeeows. 
(Page 153J 
Dr. Thumam saw reason^ subsequently, to add to this list of three 
long barrows presenting imperfect cremation, two, which he had 
previously considered to be oval barrows. They are " Kill-Barrow,'' 
near Tilshead, and No. 3 on Shrewton Down (p. 196). ''Both, 
when excavated at the east and broader end, yielded deposits of burnt 
bones, covered and intermixed with a substance resembling mortar, 
many of the bones being tinged of a green colour. ... In 
both the skirts of the mounds are more or less mutilated, so that 
the lateral ditches of the true long barrow are not apparent.'' 
C' Archaeologia," xliii., 297, note.) The three long barrows, described 
in '' ArchsBologia, xlii., 191, in which the remains of the dead found 
in them had been burnt, were Knock Long Barrow, Tilshead Old 
Ditch Barrow, and that in the centre of Bratton Camp. In Knock 
Long Barrow, in the year 1801, in the usual situation, and instead 
of the usual pile of skeletons, Mr. Cunnington found a ''large 
quantity of burnt bones." This barrow was re-opened by Dr. 
Thurnam, in 1806, " when, in digging at the north-east end of the 
barrow we came to traces of the burnt bones and many scattered 
brittle flints, some of a red and others of a blackish-grey colour, as 
if scorched by heat. Though no pains were spared in clearing out 
the base of the barrow, no trace whatever was met with of any 
unbumt skeleton or skeletons." In 1865 Dr. Thumam opened 
the Tilshead Ditch Barrow (perhaps the largest long barrow of 
Wiltshire), and found beneath a pile of large flints, and on a sort of 
pavement of similar flints, a large pile of burnt bones, being those 
apparently of one full-grown adult individual. It was observed that 
the fragments of bone were much larger than those so common in 
the circular barrows, and that they were far from being so completely 
incinerated. The skeleton of a small female was found about two 
feet to the north-west of the burnt bones, closely doubled up, and 
crouched. The skull presented indisputable marks of having been 
violently cleft before burial, and no doubt during life. "In this in- 
stance the skeleton appears clearly to have been that of a slaughtered 
female victim, and the burnt bones those probably of the chief in 
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whose honour the barrow was erected/' In August, 1866, Dr. 
Thurnam opened the barrow at Bratton Castle, and in the more 
westerly of two large openings made at the extreme east end, he 
found, on the natural level, at a depth of 8i feet, a heap of im- 
perfeetly-bumt, or rather charred, human bones, as many, perhaps, as 
would be left by the incineration of one or two adult bodies. Care- 
ful search was made for an entire unbumt skeleton or skeletons,, but 
without success. Dr. Thurnam gathered from the results of the 
examination of some long barrows in Yorkshire by Canon Greenwell 
that in that part of the north of England '^ cremation was the rule 
of the long barrows, but cremation after a singular and imperfect 
fashion.'' 

Posture op Bodies ik cases op Inhumation. 
(Page 166.; 

Had Dr. Thurnam lived to write his paper on Stonehenge, he 
would doubtless have condensed for it his two valuable papers in vols, 
xlii. and xHii. of the *' Archaeologia," and have done it in a more 
systematic manner than the writer has done. The latter, anxious not 
extend his paper to an undue length, has touched very lightly on 
some very interesting matters connected with the barrow-burial 
around Stonehenge, and amongst others, upon the position of bodies 
in cases of inhumation. He gladly takes advantage of this printing 
of " Addenda " to give some more information upon this subject than 
the slight mention of it made at page 165. Sir R. Hoare says 
•'Ancient Wilts," i., 24) :— 

" The second mode of burying the body entire is evidently proved 
to be of a much later period, by the position of the head and body, 
and by the articles deposited with them. In this case we find the body 
extended at full lengthy the heads placed at random in a variety of 
directions, and instruments of iron accompanying them. 

" Two modes of cremation seem also to have been adopted ; at 
first the body was burnt, the ashes and bones collected, and deposited 
on the floor of the barrow, or in a cist excavated in the native 
chalk. This being the most simple, was probably the most primitive 
custom practised by the Ancient Britons. The funeral um, in which 
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the ashes ot the dead were secured, was the refinement of a later 
age. The bones, when burnt, were collected and placed within the 
urn, which was deposited with its mouth downwards, in a cist cut 
in the chalk. Sometimes we have found them with their mouth 
upwards, but these instances are not very common : we have also 
found remains of the linen cloth which enveloped the bones, and a 
little brass pin which secured them. 

^' Of these different modes of interment, I am of opinion that the 
one of burying the body entire, with the legs gathered up, was the 
most ancient : that the custom of cremation succeeded, and prevailed 
with the former ; and that the mode of burying the body entire, 
and extended at fiiU length, was of the latest adoption.'' 

''The crouched position of the skeleton," says Dr. Thumam, 
*' with the knees drawn up more or less closely to the breast, is not 
confined to the long barrows, or to tombs of the stone age ; but is 
also observed, almost, if not quite, to the exclusion of the extended 
posture, in the circular barrows of the bronze age. It is a very 
singular, though well-known circumstance, that this contracted or 
crouched position of the remains is by no means peculiar to ancient 
British tombs, but is found to have been and still to be very 
generally resorted to by primitive and barbarous peoples in both 
hemispheres and in all the quarters of the globe. The earliest 
notice of it seems to be in Herodotus, who tells us (iv., 190) that 
the Nasamones of Lybia buried their dead in a sitting posture, 
watching when one is about to expire, that they may set him up, 
that he may not die supine/' The secondary interments found by 
Mr. W. Cunnington, Sir R. C. Hoare, and Dr. Thumam, near the 
summits of barrows, with iron weapons accompanying them of an 
Anglo^axon character, were all in a extended position. In a 
barrow opened in 1802 by Mr. Cunnington, the contracted position 
is described more specifically as the " sitting posture." Such a 
posture, and more rarely a kneeling and standing one, have occasion- 
ally been pointed out in other British barrows. Most of the devia- 
tions, however, from a simple crouched position are probably the 
result of accidental circumstances. We may infer, from the example 
of numerous barbarous and savage peoples at the present day amongst 
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whom American Indians, Esquimaux^ Australians, New 2iealandeT8, 
Feejeeans, and Andaman Islanders may all be named, that the custom 
which obtained with the ancient Britons was the same as now practised^ 
viz., that of swathing the body more or less closely in skins or cloth, 
in a posture sometimes described as a sitting one, and sometimes as 
simply doubled up. When a corpse is thus prepared and deposited, 
for burial, it is obvious that it must be very uncertain, whether, 
in filling up the grave, the body shall ultimately lie on the right 
or the left side ; or be somewhat tilted up and left in the sitting or 

squatting posture What may have been, and what 

may still be, the reason for this practice has been much argued. 
It must be remembered that death usually leaves the body with the 
limbs more or less bent and contracted, or in the condition known 
as rigor mortis. Hence, in laying out the corpse it is generally 
needful to employ slight force, in order to extend, and as it is said, 
compose the limbs. In rude states of society we may readily 
imderstand that superstitious feelings may operate so as to prevent 
any interference with nature, whose apparent indications in such a 
matter would be likely to be carried further rather than contravened. 
It may likewise have been the object to inter the dead as much as 
possible in the same posture, as that which the living were accustomed 
to occupy when at rest, crouching rather than sitting round the fire 
or low table, with the elbows on the knees, and the hands resting 

against the cheek According to M. Troyon, this 

doubled-up posture, none other than that of the unborn infant, was 
imposed on the body of the dead, when about to re-enter the bosom 
of the universal mother, as the symbol of a belief, not only in a life 
to come, but likewise in that of the resurrection of the body. The 
bodies of the Britons of this period, and in this part of the island 
were, for the most part, deposited in the meridian line, with the 
head to the north, and consequently with a south aspect. This was 
found to be the general practice by Sir R. Hoare, Mr. Cunnington, 
and Dr. Thumam. 
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§N the 7th of April, 1876, the writer, with his son, Captaia 
Long, Mr. William Cunnington, and Mr. Edwards of 
Amesbury, visited Stonehenge, with the view of making a careful 
examination of the circles and ellipses. Mr. Cunnington found that 
the small stone in the outer circle, opposite to Nos. 5 and 6 on Sir 
R. Hoare^s plan, is not a sarsen, but a syenite, and that it had, 
probably, been originally a portion of No. 6. This stone should 
therefore, have been coloured green, instead of yellow. The stone 
numbered 3 in Hoare^s plan has also been incorrectly coloured blue 
instead of green in the chromolithograph. These alterations can 
easily be made by hand. 

The writer observed a stone which appears hitherto to have escaped 
notice. It is the stump of that stone of the inner ellipse (behind 
the altar-stone), which the large upright D 1 in falling, struck ; and, 
by striking, became broken into two parts. It is under the south 
comer of the upper fragment, 3 feet from No. 25, as No. 25 is 3 
feet from No. 24. 

It has, hitherto, been the general opinion that the stones of the 
inner circle had been unhewn ; and Mr. Henry Browne, who must have 
been very familiar with their appearance, describes them in his little 
work as being '' wholly unhewn ; '' but it is difficult to believe that 
Nos. 7 and 4 (for instance) have never been touched by flint or 
metal. The opinion arrived at by the party was, that the syenites 
had been more or less wrought, but that the hom-stones (so-called) 
17, 19, 9, and 11, had not been worked. It is, however, not easy 
to form a judgment upon this matter, for these stones, being much 
more brittle than the syenites, would be more subject to the wanton 
injury of visitors, and having been more sought after for " toade 
charms/' etc. (p. 35), may, perhaps, have been more injured than any 
of the others. 
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Mr. Henry Browne was of opinion that the transverse stones of 
the outer circle " had been fitted together, at their extremities, by 
corresponding projections and hollows/^ It was evident to all the 
party that the ends of those stones which are ^' in situ ^' had not 
been cut down straight as is the case with the transom stones of 
the trilithons, but that they had had vertical ridges and corresponding 
grooves, and that some system of dovetailing had been adopted by the 
builders of Stonehenge. That these projections and grooves should 
have been considerably " weathered " away is not to be wondered 
at. 

The two stones in front of the stone marked F 1 are evidently 
fragments of that stone. The remains of the tenon are still visible 
on the innermost fragment. The three fragments adjoining are, 
doubtless, those of the transom stone to F 1 and F 2. 

The following measurements may be of use and interest. The 
width of the entrance between A 1 and A 2 is 4 feet 4 inches. The 
interval between them widens considerably towards the top. Be- 
tween A 2 and the adjoining stone the width is 3 feet 1 inch; between 
the latter and the stone next to it, 3 feet 3 inches ; and between the 
two next standing stones, 2 feet 4 inches. On the other side of A 1 
the first interval is 3 feet in width; the second, 3 feet 6 inches; 
the third, 4 feet; the fourth, 3 feet; the fifth, 3 feet 9 inches; and 
the sixth and last, 2 feet 8 inches. The interval between No. 7 and 
the nearest comer of C 2 is 7 feet; between No. 5 and C 1, 18 feet 
4 inches ; between B 1 and No. 4 (which is 5 feet 4 inches high and 
1 foot wide) the interval is 10 feet 5 inches; and between No, 4 
and the stone on the opposite side the interval is 9 feet. The large 
unnumbered prostrate stone next to No. 7 is 17 feet 2 inches long, 

6 feet 7 inches wide, and 1 foot in depth above ground ; No. 12 is 

7 feet 6 inches long; No. 27 is 9 feet 6 inches high; No. 28 is 8 
feet 10 inches high ; and No. 29 is 7 feet 9 inches high. No. 28 
is 7 feet high; No. 22 is 6 feet 9 inches high, and the interval be- 
tween them is 3 feet 4 inches. The ^^ Altar-stone '' was carefully 
measured both on the inner and outer edges. Its length on the in- 
side is 15 feet 5 inches, and on the outside is 16 feet 2 inches. The 
space between No. 3 and No. 1 measures 14 feet, and between No. 
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1 and No. 20, 6 feet. These two stones (each about 6 feet in height) 
form the inner entrance. The extra distance between these two 
stones, their peculiar flattened forms and rounded tops, so different 
from those of the other obelisks, would seem to indicate the regard 
for effect which those who erected these stones had in this particular 
portion of the smaller circle. The distance between No. 20 and 
No. 19 is 2 feet 4 inches; between No. 19 and No. 18, 2 feet 4 
inches; and between Nos. 18 and 17 the same. The syenite stone. 
No. 15, which is of very fine grain, is 7 feet long; the interval be- 
tween the syenites, Nos. 13 and 14, is 9 feet 8 inches, and between 
Nos. 14 and 16, 11 feet. The stone of the outer circle, opposite to 
the small syenite transom (7 feet 6 inches long), next to No. 3, is, 
on the inside, 13 feet 4 inches high, 5 feet 10 inches wide, and 4 
feet in thickness. The upright stone of the outer circle, opposite 
to No. 6, and adjoining the fragment of syenite belonging to that 
stone, is ]2 feet 6 inches high. The standing stone of the outer 
circle behind No. 11, (upon which the broad arrow has been cut), is 
14 feet high, 7 feet wide, and 4 feet 5 inches thick. The measure- 
ments taken of stone F 2, by the writer and his son, in the autumn 
of 1875, were : height, 16 feet 8 inches; breadth, 7 feet 6 inches; 
and thickness, 3 feet 10 inches. From the difference between these 
measurements of that stone and those of Sir Henry James, it may 
be seen how difficult it is to make the most careful measurements 
tally. The allowance made by some persons for loss by the rounding 
off of edges (which weather or violence may have occasioned) will 
often make a difference of 2 or 3 inches. 

The stone on the north-west portion of the vallum is 4 feet high, 
and 3 feet 6 inches wide at the broadest part. 

On the occasion of our visit on the 7th of April last, Mr. 
Curmington found, in the ruts of a waggon-track close to Stone- 
henge, splinters of the syenite-like stone, of the horn-stone (so- 
called), and of the sarsen stone ; and also a small but well-formed 
chipped flint celt. These specimens were all picked out of the earth 
just below the turf, where it had been cut through by the wheels. 
He also picked up, under the large stone resting on No. 9, and under 
the great sloping stone of the large central trilith, as many as nine 
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fragments of various stones of the inner circle. These had probably 
been broken off by visitors. 

The writer was nnder the impression that exposure to the weather 
on the north side had produced the peculiar appearance of decay on 
that side in stone F 2 (page 59)^ but Mr. Cunnington considers 
that the decayed portions must have been originally of a softer 
character than that of the body of the stone. 

On the arable land adjoining Stonehenge^ where the group of 
barrows 16 — 22 had been^ two chips of sarsen stone were picked 
up. The site of the '^ barrow-like *' mounds (note^ p. 65) was not 
ascertained. 

Mr. Edwards^ of Amesbury, has given the following interesting 
information. In reply to the writer's wish to know how much of the 
Cursus on the Amesbury side is under cultivation, and when it was first 
ploughed up, he says : *' The piece of down land which was broken up, 
commencing at the top of the hill, where the Cursus terminates, 
towards Amesbury, and which extends from thence into the bottom, 
is fifty acres, and was ploughed up about twenty-five or twenty-six 
years ago. It commences at the top of the hill, in a line with the 
two Seven Barrows, and consists of the hanging or slope of the hill 
down into the bottom called Stonehenge Bottom, and full in our view 
when we were returning along the line of the Cursus.'* 

To the writer's enquiry when the barrows 15 to 22 (inclusive) 
were levelled, Mr. Edwards answers : '' This was done 28 years ago^ 
and my informant stated that, after it was done, when ploughing 
there, it was his aim, as well as that of others, to see which could 
pick up the most chippings. Some of them were granite and others 
sand stone. Of the granite no use whatever could be made when 
they took them home, but the sand stone they used for whetting or 
sharpening reaping-hooks. As to when the farm building adjoining 
the field in question were erected? That was built 29 years 
ago." 

Mr. Edwards has also most kindly gathered for the writer the 
following information respecting the successive owners of Stonehenge 
during tiie last 250 years :-^ 
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1. 


In 1620. 


2. 


In 


8. 


In 1689. 


4. 


In 1643. 


5. 


In 1655. 


6. 


In 1723. 


7. 


In 1724. 


8. 


In 1771. 


9. 


In 1778. 


10. 


In 1810. 


11. 


In 1824. 


12. 


In 1826. 


13. 


In 1870. 
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Owners op Stonehenge. 
Mr. Newdick. 
Dawbony. 

Sir Laurence Washington, knight. 
Laurence Washington, Esq. 
Robert Lord Perrars, of Chartley. 
Thomas Hayward, Esq. 
B«ev. Mr. Hayward. 

Charles Duke of Queensberry and Dover, 
William Duke of Queensberry. 
Archibald Lord Douglas. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. 

Authoritiei for the above. 

1. In 1620. Mr. Newdick— Refer to Sir Richard Colt Hoare's 
*' History of Ancient Wiltshire,'' vol. i., pp. 153, 154, and 155. As 
George Duke of Buckingham made his researches at Stonehenge in 
the year 1620 and from the information Mr. Aubrey received from 
Mrs. Trotman that the Duke of Buckingham would have given to 
Mr. Newdick (the owner of this place) '^ any rate for it, but he 
would not accept it,'' it might be presumed that it belonged to him 
at the time when the Duke of Buckingham made those researches. 

2. In Dawbony or Dowbeny. — In the printed particulars of 

the Amesbury Estate, drawn up when it was for sale in 1824, men- 
tion is made of the Manor of Dawbneys, and from the following it 
will appear that West Amesbury Estate is the manor that bore that 
name, on which Stonehenge stands. The name of Dowbeny still 
exists in the name of a meadow in the parish of Amesbury, situated 
on the West Amesbury Estate, commonly called Bony Mead, mean* 
ing no doubt Dawbony's Mead. In the following remarks there is 
still further evidence to prove that West Amesbury belonged to Mr, 
Dawbony. 

3. In 1639. Sir Laurence Washington, knight. — In the boun- 
daries of the Manor of Amesbury Earls examined on Monday^ the 
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5\h day of August, in the fifteenth rear of the reign of Kin^ 
Charles, 1539, mention is maile of the sereral fishings of Sir 
Laurence Washington lately called Mr. Dawbony's Mill Pond. And 
farther on mention is made of Stonage down, parcell of West 
Amesbory, Sir Laorence Washington's Hold. In the boundaries 
of the ^lanor of Amesbuiy Priory mention is again made of the 
Mill Pond or several water called now Sir Laurence Washington's 
(late Mr. Dowbeny's Mill Pond, . The foregoing goes to prove two 
things, that the West Amesbuiy Estate did belong to Sir Laurence 
Washington ; and, kstly, that it belonged to M. Dawbony, previous 
to Sir Laurence Washington. The said Sir Laurence Washington, 
knight, was Chief Register of the Chancery, ancestor of the first 
President of the L^nited States of America. He died at Oxford, 
May 4th, 16^, aged 64, and was buried in the church of Garsdon, 
Wilts, where there is a monument to his memory. Refer to Britton's 
" Beauties of Wiltshire,'' voL iii., p. 66. The Manor of Garsdon^ 
which belonged to him, passed to his son of the same name, and 
West Amesbury, with Stonehenge, descended in the same way. 

4. Li 1643. Laurence Washington, Esq., who is mentioned by 
Inigo Jones, in his work, entitled " The most notable Antiquity of 
Great Britain, vulgarly called Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, 1665," 
as being at that time proprietor of the site of that ancient monu- 
ment. Page 107 speaks of him " as his honored Friend Laurence 
Washington, Esq., on whose demesnes this antiquity stands." 

5. In 1665 Stonehenge is spoken of by Aubrey in his '' Monu- 
menta Britannica," as being part of the inheritance of the wife of 
Lord Ferrars of Chartley, who was daughter of Laurence Washington, 
Esq., and which is referred to in Sir Richard Colt Hoare's " History 
of Ancient Wiltshire," vol. i., pp. 153 and 154. 

6. Li 1723. Thomas Hayward, Esq.— Refer to the "Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Magazine," vol. xiv., p. 229 : 
''Thomas Hayward gen: owner of Stonehenge 4 Jul. 1723." It 
appears that he died in 1724. The above in the autograph of Dr. 
Stukeley and written in a copy of his work '' Stonehenge and Abury ." 

7. In 1724. Rev. Mr. Hayward— Refer to the ''Wiltshire Arch- 
SBological and Natural History Magazine/' vol. xiv.. No. 41, pag© 
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228 : "The precise spot of ground where Stonehenge stands is in 
the lordship of West or Little Ambresbury the possession of the 
Rev. Mr. Hayward who at present may be called the Arch-Druid of 
the Island.'' The above likewise written in the same book " Ston- 
henge and Abury/' by the Rev. Dr. Stukeley. 

8. In 1771. Charles, Duke of Queensberry and Dover. The 
writer is not at all aware as to when Stonehenge came into the 
possession of His Grace, nor from whom, but it certainly was his 
property at the time when Dr. John Smith wrote his work in 1771, 
entitled " Choir Gaur, the Grand Orrery of the Ancient Druids, 
commonly called Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain,*' as the said work 
is dedicated to him as the owner of Stonehenge. 

9. In 1778. William, Duke of Queensberry, on the death of his 
cousin, succeeded him as the owner of the estate, consequently of 
Stonehenge. 

10. In 1810, Archibald, Lord Douglas, next became the owner 
of Stonehenge and the Amesbury property, on the death of William, 
Duke of Queensberry. 

11. In 1824 Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., purchased the said 
property, of Archibald Lord Douglas. He died, February, 6th, 1826* 

12. In 1826 Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., nephew of the above, 
succeeded him in the Amesbury property. He died. May 4th, 1870. 

13. In 1870 Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., son of the above, 
succeeded his father in the estate and baronetcy, as third baronet. 
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Parleigh and Melksham, and south to Edington, Imber, and Nether- 
avon — an extent in round numbers of some 20 miles long by about 
12 miles broad, or an area of some 240 square miles. As a hundred, 
so deemed and constituted since the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it is joined with Cannings, and comprises not only the two 
parishes from which it takes its name but also those of Bromham, 
West Latington, and Rowde. 

Of such a place one would naturally suppose that materials would 
be tolerably abundant out of which to weave a connected history. 
I will guarantee from personal experience that any one who feels 
inclined to make a topographical venture in this direction will soon 
discover on what a meagre stock he has to draw. It is, I think, 
Thucydides who says that the greatest honor of a good woman is 
not to be talked about ; let us hope that Potterne was, under the 
fatherly rule of so many Buccessive Bishops, so quiet and well- 
ordered a daughter of the see of Sarum, that she earned this praise, 
and so in a small degree confirmed the truth of the old saying — 
" Happy are the people who have no annals/' 

A strange illustration, from a somewhat strange quarter, may be 
quoted in passing. Southey, in the "Doctor'' (p. 311),say8-^ 
" Who was old Ross of Potterne that lived till all the world was 
weary of him ? All the world has forgotten him now." — It is true; 
— I have asked every one who might be able to throw light on the 
history of old Ross — I have ferretted out the oldest inhabitant, or- 
dinarily the parish oracle — but in vain. All the world certainly is 
not yet weary of Potterne, but its history at all events seems like 
old Ross to have been forgotten. Most topographers have in fact 
simply given Potterne the go-by, in apparent unconsciousness of its 
existence. Leland, who came to these parts about 1541, though he 
speaks of *' The Vyes " (Devizes) and its Castle, does not mention 
Potterne. John Aubrey also is silent about it, unless indeed his 
notings concerning it be in that " Liber B " which has been so long 
missing, despite of our good friend Canon Jackson's hue and cry 
after it, and which seems to have been borrowed from the Ashmoleau 
Library but never returned to it. Cox, in his " Magna Britannia," 
a book written in the early part of the eighteenth century, has a 
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few words about it, which for the value of them might as well have 
been left unsaid — '* Pottern is only remarkable for giving name to 
the hundred, which shews that anciently it was the most noted 
town in it, how mean so ever it be now/' — John Britton, though he 
dilates on " The Devizes/' says not one word about Potterne. There 
is just a passing notice of it in Mrs. Gaskell's " Sylvia's Lovers" 
(p. 399), in which it is described as "a quiet little village, far inland, 
nestled beneath the stretches of Salisbury Plain ; " but descriptions, 
however pretty, furnish few materials to the topographer. 

And first of all, as to the Name, and its probable, or, I should 
rather say, its possible, derivation. It is not confined to Wilts, for 
Hutchins tells us that a small manor in Verwood, a tithing and 
hamlet in Up-Wimborn Hundred, was called Pottern, or Wim- 
bom Pottern. A suggestion has been made that it is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon putte (though I only find the word as pyt in the 
dictionary), which means a well, and the termination am (as in 
Col-^«^, C\\\i'terne, &c ), which signifies a dwelling, so that the 
whole word might mean a " dwelling by the well." But this does not 
carry any conviction to my mind. The Anglo-Saxon word is certainly 
never s^qM pot, and can only mean at best an artificial well, its original 
signification being a pit or hole. In a place that may be des- 
cribed as a " land of springs " such an artificial well would not only 
be unnecessary, but also most unlikely to give a name to a large 
tract of country. Besides its numerous wells or springs (for such 
was the meaning of well in olden time), give names to divers 
places already, and it is hardly possible to imagine the introduction 
of another word, with a similar signification, providing the name of 
Potterne. Thus we have East-well, Frog-well, Butter-well, Sugar- 
well, Bottomless-well. Of the last, as we are on etymologies, I 
cannot help giving you an interpretation derived from a genuine 
Wiltshireman. Speaking of the field through which it flows, he said 
— ^'^ Thick field be all zaft (=soft), an' in the zummer it be all so 
peaty-like that it do zeem all on a quake, jest as if he'd got no 
bottom to 'un.'^ 

But another derivation that has been suggested to me traces the 
name to a Celtic source. Certainly in the neighbourhood there is a 

R 2 
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epithet R4ge (or Ruh), the equivalent to our modem word n>«^V 
was applied to such places as were ruggedy wild, or uncultivated — • 
thus we meet in the charters with /2tfaii-leah, or ffif^^-leah, which 
is represented by the Wiltshire " Row-ley'^ and by the Staffordshire 
'' Ruge-ley/' This hundred may have derived its name from some 
particular tumulus, or possibly from a group of sepulchral barrows. 
Its name exists in a modem form in *' Rough-bridge " Hill, a de- 
signation given to a portion of the down near Wan sdyke just on 
the border of the hundred, and " Rawbridg^ " Lease, in the tithing 
of Worton, may be another form of it. The whole of that part of 
the down is in fact covered with barrows, and an account of the 
opening and examination of several of them by Mr. Cunnington 
and the late Dr. Thurnam is to be found in the pages of our Magazine 
(vol. vi., 317). I should not be surprised if the name Round-way 
was a cormption of a not uncommon expression in charters, Rugan* 
wege, i.e., the rugged or hoar way. At all events it seems to me 
to be as probable a derivation as any of the others that have been 
suggested. 

The parish of Potteme consists of three ti things or townships. 
(1) PoTTBRNB proper, containing 3142 acres; (2) Worton, containing 
923 acres; (3) Maeston, containing 881 acres: — the entire parish 
thus comprising no less than 4956 acres. There is some ground also 
for thinking that Poulshot was at the time of Domesday included in 
it, unless indeed it was reckoned as a part of Melksham. Poulshot 
is not named separately in the Domesday record, which implies that 
at that time it was deemed a portion of some larger manor. 

Marston means the town or village on the meer or boundary. 
Worton was I imagine originally U/er-tun, changed in time to 
Uver-ton and Wor-ton, a transition natural enough when you recollect 
that there was but one character in early writing for v and u, A 
similar change has taken place in the name now spelt Wroughton^ 



^ Thus in Pottem Terrier we meet with Rue-voorb (No. 731) and Rough 
OROUfiD (Nos. 657, 658). The straoge oomiptioD Raob-Wallbn, which is 
giyeD as the name of lands close to Poulshot (No. 729 — 736) is possibly Rough* 
toood'lands, I should not be surprised if the former part of the name Rookt 
Ma£8H (No. 676) was not originally from a similar source. 
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which, like Worton, was originally Uver-tum, meaning the upper 
town or village. Overton is another form of the same word. 

PorrERNE^ there can be no doubt, was amongst the earliest endow- 
ments of the Bishops of Wiltshire. The entries in Domesday Book 
imply that it belonged to that bishopric in the days of the Confessor, 
ihat is, while its see was at Ramsbury,^ for the Bishops did not 
remove to Old Saram till A.D. 1075. If a conjecture might be 
hazarded, in the absence of any known charters or documents giving 
information, I should be much inclined to believe that both Cannings 
and Potteme were endowments of the see when it was first founded 
in 909 in the time of Edward the Elder. In the Hundred Rolls * 
of Henry III. (c. 1£25), Cannings is said to have belonged to the 
Bishop of Sarum from an ancient grant (ex antiquo feoffamento or 
^^per antiquum uium'^), but the jurors could give no more definite 
information. Though Potteme is not mentioned in that document, 
yet it is always so intimately joined with Cannings that I can 
hardly doubt that the same statements might be made respecting it. 

We meet with the earliest detailed notice of this manor in the 
Domesday Record. There are the* following entries respecting it. 
It will be seen in a foot-note that of two of the entries we have, in 
another part of the record, accounts more in detail of what had 
been included as subordinate manors in the general statement. 

** The Bishop of Sarum holds Poterii e. Id the time of King Edward it paid 
geld for 52 hides. Of this land 10 hides are in demesne, and there are 
6 caracates, and 4 serfs, and 5 coliberts. There are 29 Tillans and 40 
bordars with 30 camcates. There are B mills paying 43 shillings and 4 
pence, and 40 acres of meadow. The pasture is 2 miles-and-a-half 
long, and 1 mile and 3 farlongs broad. The wood is 1 mile long and 10 
forlongs hroad. The demesne of the Bishop is and was worth £60. 



1 Kamsbury is in the north-east of Wilts. The original name was '* Hnefenes- 
byrig" (=i^ir«»«-bury), and its Bishops are usually styled ** Episcopi Corvi^ 
nentii EcclesiaB." The Diocese would seem to haye included Berks as well as 
nearly the whole of Wilts. Florence of Worcester calls these early Bishops 
" Episcopi Sunnungenses ;" they had an estate at Suuning in Berks, as had 
tAw their f^uccessors, the Bishops of Sarum, till a comparatively recent period. 
See Jones* ** Early Annals of the Episcopate in Wilts, &c/' p. 25. 

» Hund. Rolls (Henry 111), u., 231. 
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*<0f t.he land of this Manor Two Eaglishmen hold 6 hides and I 
virgate of land. One of them holds by military tenure at the command 
of the King, and was a nephew of Bishop Herman. And Alward holds 
three hides which Ulward in the time of King Edward bought of Bishop 
Herman but only for his own life, so that they should afterwards revert 
to the Bishop's manor because they were part of the demense of the 
Bishop. These Thanes have there 4 caruoates wilh 2 serfs and 9 bordars. 
They are worth £7. What the Priest of this manor holds is worth 
forty shillings. 

*' Of the land of this same manor Eknulp de Hesdino holds 3 hides 
and one virgate of land of the King. The Bishop however claims them, 
because he who held them in the time of King Edward could not be 
separated from the Bishop."* 

The results of an examination of these entries seem to me on several 
accounts to be very interesting. 

First of all, we are told that there were in all some forty caruoates, 
or plough-lands; that is, I suppose, about 1600 acres of land under 
the plough. Considering the large extent of wood * at these times, 
this reckoning shows an excellent state of things as regards the 
farming, and proves that Bishops did not make bad landlords, or at 
all events that they managed to get good lessees and tenant*?. The 
average extent of land under the plough in Wiltshire was about one 
fifth ; — on the supposition that we are only dealing with what is 
now included in Potterne, the above reckoning would return one 
third as arable land. This among other things leads me to think 
that the 1500 acres of Poulshot were reckoned with Potterne, and 
this would give about one fourth as arable, a large proportion even 



• *« Wilte Domesday," pp, 21. 22. Of the land held hy Alward, one of the " Two Englishmen " 
we hare this farther aceonnt. at p. 132, under the head of Landn of the King's Thanes :— ** Alward 
holds 3 hides ill Potebmr. In the time of King Edward it paid pcld «ith the Manor of the 
Bishop. The land is 3 camcates. One is in demesne ; and there are 3 villans and 4 bordars with 
3 carueates. The wood (?) is 4 furlongs long and 2 furlongrs broad. The estate fs worth 70 shillings, 
Bishop 0^m'v:nd claims it." — And at p. 74 we find a detailed account of the la»t holding : ** Krnulf 
de Hesding hold<« 3 hides and 1 Tirgatc of land in Potrrnb which paid geld with Poteme, the manor 
of the Bishop of Sarum, in the time ot King Edward. Biihop Osmund claims this land. Algar 
who held this land in the time of King Edward could not be separated from the Church. Robert 
holds it of Emulf. The land is 2 caiucates, and they are in demesne, and one vitlan has there 
a hair carucste, and there are 6 serfs, and 3 bordars. 1'here is a mill, paying 7 shillings and 6 pence 
and 14 acres of meadow. The wood (!) is 3 furlongs long, and one fuilong broad. It was worth 
£4 ; it is now worth £5." 

1 This will appear from the names that still remain; thus ' a<i-ley (=Wood- 
leigh), and JTiY-more (=great wood), are from the old Celtic toed (in the Cornish 
dialect cuii) which means wood, Poulshot, was originall)' ** Paules-Ao/i '' the 
latter portion of the word meaning wood. 
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tfam, thovgli we koov tlMi tiie estates belonging to tbe charch 
vere iD<:>re higtilT cnltiTsted tbjn others. 

Tben the A a MiB i e of the Biafaop is represented as being some ten 
bides, cr I svppoae ioBie 1^'M acrcs^ kept in bis own hands. This, 
or at all erents a portion of it, woqU constitute his prebendal 
nanor. 

Of other tenants in chief there were first of all '' two English- 
men," {Jmo JsyiV, holding <H hides, or possibly some 900 — lOOU 
acres, shewing « that at all erents the Conqueror respected the 
rights of the chorcb and of those who heM nnder it. One of these 
two Englishmen was Bishop Herman's nephew, holding no donbt 
a beneficial lease nnder his benerolent nncle, — shewing os, as ill- 
natured folks might remark, an c«rlT example of nepoiifm ! 

Then there was one Alward, who held three hides which in the 
time of the Confessor had belonged to Ulward, he having pnrchased 
a life mterest in the same from the Bishop. Orer the name Ulward^ 
in the original record is written in veir small letters " albu* ^ (= 
White) ;— in fact his English name was " Ulward White,'^ a very 
interesting instance of a nrm««i^, in these early days very uncommon. 
Ton will observe moreover a proof of how ancient a date was the 
custom of granting out lands for one or more lives. It is a custom 
that has been perhaps rightly found fault with, but I cannot doubt 
that, on the principle of its being '' an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good,'' we owe to it the preservation of many a manor (rom 
the spoiler's hands, on account of the complicated interests involved 
in it 

Then the priest of the manor is said to have held land — his glebe 
in fact — ^to the value of forty shillings per annum — ^a proof by the 
way of there having been a church here in very early days. 

Then lastly, of the tenants in chief was Erntlp de Hesdikg, 
who held 3^ hides under the Xing, but which said estate was claimed 
by the Bbhop as inalienable from his manor, having been held under 
the see by one Algar in the days of the Confessor. In another 



* The name Ulwabd Wit appears also in the Domesday for Dorset (foL 
82 a). 
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part of the record, as will be seen from the extracts given in the 
foot-note on the preceding page, we have this holding again referred 
to, and the name of the tenant holding under Ernulf de Hesding 
was one Robert. Now it so happens that the immediately adjoining 
restate of Lavington (West) was held by Robertas Flavus, that is 
(as the Normans would say) Robert h Blond (=:the/air). This 
name became afterwards in plain English, ^* Robert Blount.*^ Entries 
can be produced from various records shewing how for many centuries 
the " Blount " family were connected with Potteme, Etchilhampton, 
and Lavington.* I congratulate my friend Mr. Stancomb on 
shewing himself so appreciative an archaeologist, in perpetuating in 
his newly-built mansion the name Blount^s Court, which connects 
it so closely with an old holder who lived in this neighbourhood 
some 800 years ago. 

One word more about the Domesday entry — there were on this 
manor some twenty-nine villani (or villans), that is what we should 
now call '^ yeomen or copyholders,^' each with (say) some 30 or 40 
acres of arable land, to which was annexed in every instance a cer- 
tain quantity of pasture, meadow, and wood. Altogether it was a 
well -tilled estate, and if a rough guess might be made of probable 
population one might say, that as there are some ninety persons 
mentioned as tenants or dependents, and these may represent heads 
of families, there was a population here in these early days of be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred persons. 

But we must pass on now to the days when Bishop Osmund be- 
came in virtue ot his office the owner of the manor of Potteme. 
Indeed, the early history of this manor derives much of its interest 
from being, so to speak, intertwined with that of its Bishops. 

Before however we speak of Bishop Osmund, a passing notice 
must be made of a memorial of these early days, which still remains. 

^Thns in Testa de Nevil we have at pp. 141, 153, the record of one Knight's 
fee held at •* Lavinton " by Roger Oernoh ** de Willtlmo Blundo," The fee 
was still as at the time of Domesday held by W illiam Blount of tbe King as 
chief lord. In the Inqnis. Konar. (1340) we have ** Galfridas le Biount " 
among the jurors in the account of the prebends of Potter ne and LavingtoA 
Episcopi.— Jones' *• Domesday for Wilte," p. 126. 
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I have told you of a priest " passing rich '* on a glehe woriYi fbrif 
BkiUings by the year, and helped also it is to be hoped by the offerings 
of a grateful people. So too there was a church ; and there is still 
to be seen the font which, as I believe, belonged to it. I shall have 
occasion to speak more hereafter of this interesting relic of the past; 
all that I will say at present is, that it is certainly not later than 
the tenth century. 

(A.D. 1000-1100). We are now to tell how PoTTfiENB fared in 
the days of St. Osmund. This great and good man was a nephew 
of William the Conqueror. It was through his exertions that the 
cathedral at Old Sarum was completed. Among his liberal benefactions 
to the cathedral, with the sanction of King William, were estates in 
various parts of Wilts and elsewhere, together with the churches 
of Potterne, Wivelsford, Laving ton, Ramsbury, and Bedwin. 
The Potterne Manor, either in whole or in part, constituted the 
" prebend *' (or provUion,) of the canonry in the cathedral church, 
which was and still is appurtenant to the bishopric. In virtue of 
the said canonry (so endowed) the Bishop always presented to the 
vicarage of Potterne. On the principle I presume that direct 
access to the landlord rendered unnecessary the intervention of any 
inferior officer, however venerable or dignified, we find the authori- 
ties announcing that " The Archdeacon of Wilts hath no jurisdiction 
in Potterne.'^ ^ The Bishop, we may charitably presume, provided 
for the spiritual interests of the people here by the appointment of 
a fit and competent priest, and no doubt also took sufficient care of 
the temporalities of his manor, so that he did not need his " eye " 
(the '^ oculm Episcopi,'^) in the shape of an Archdeacon, to look to 
matters here. Happily now, though all such peculiars have been 
abolished, there will be no danger, we will hope for some years to 
come, of any personal collision between the Vicar of Potterne and 
the Archdeacon of Wilts. 

In these early days I hardly think it likely that there was any 

'Tbe other Peculiars in Wilts over wbioh the Archdeacon formerly had no 
authority, and which were visited by the Bishop's Vicar General twice every 
year, were Marlborough, Preshute, Devizes, La?ington Episcopi, Stert, Trow- 
bridge, and Berwick 8t. James.— Baoon's " Liber Regis, '' p. 869. 
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episcopal residence at Potterne, or that the Bishop often honoured 
his tenants with a visit. Bishops^ in the eleventh and following 
centuries, were so often engaged in h»gh offices of state, as really 
to have had little time for their especial duties, and many 
of these were performed by means of Suffragans who were, so to 
speak, Bishops in " sole charge/^ The number of such Suffragan 
Bishops employed in Wiltshire from time to time was larger than 
is commonly imagined. Of some of these we may hereafter have 
occasion to say a few words. 

(A.D. 1100-1200).— Bishop Roger, who succeeded St. Osmund 
at Sarum in 1107, must have had quite enough upon his hands, in 
his successive offices of Lord Chief Justice, Lord Treasurer, and 
Lord Chancellor, to give him much spare time for his diocese. 
It was he that as a priest at Caen in Normandy attracted the 
notice of Prince Henry (afterwards Henry I.), the son of the 
Conqueror, by the speed with which he sung mass. Charmed with 
the priest's rapid monotone, he made him his chaplain. Promotion^ 
rapidly followed, and never was there a favourite more loaded with 
benefactions. 

Amongst other accomplishments Bishop Roger seems to have 
been one of the best architects of his day, and so, to gratify alike 
his taste and his ambition, he built castles on Jour different estates 
belonging to his see, viz,, at Old Sarum, at Sherborne, at Malmes- 
bury, and at Devizes. It was on this last that he lavished great 
and almost incalculable sums. Ordericus Yitalis tells us that there 
was not a more splendid fortress in Europe. 

In order to obtain a site for this last-named castle. Bishop Rog^r 
took a slice out of each of the two large manors that belonged to 
him (the eastirn portion from Cannings, and the western from 
Potterne), and it so happening that the King's manor of Rowde 
met the other two at about the same point, the castle which he built 
was called '* Castrum ad Divisas/' i.e., the castle at the " points of 
boundary.*' ^ This is why this place in which we are now assembled 
was ordinarily called, till a comparatively recent period, " TAe 

i8ee Wilts Mag., U., 41. 
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Devizes/' For by degrees the town grew up round the castle^ and 
what is now included in this borough was formerly a castle and 
its demesne. 

But Bishop Roger's ambition^ or as some will have it his faith- 
lessness, brought him like others to ruin. Having pledged his 
allegiance to Matilda Empress of Germany, daughter of Henry I., 
he quickly transferred it to Stephen, who by a bold stroke usurped 
the throne of England on his uncle's decease. Differences afterwards 
ensued which ended in the arrest and imprisonment of Bishop Soger 
and the beseiging of his castle at Devizes. All his castles — at 
Sarum, Malmesbury, Sherborne, and Devizes — fell into the hands 
of the King, together with much of the property belonging to his 
church. The Bishop died, almost immediately afterwards, broken- 
hearted — ^like Wolsey, some four hundred years subsequently, *' left 
naked to his enemies." 

That goodly slice of Potterne and Cannings which was thus taken 
to form the castle and its demesne was lost to the see for ever. 
Indeed for some eighteen years the manors of Cannings and Potterne 
were held by the crown. In the year 1157 a final settlement was 
made, by which most of the property was restored to the Bishop 
Jocelin de Bohun, but the castle and lordship of Devizes were 
irrecoverably detached from the see. 

In one of the deeds relating to this transfer, there is a clause 
which incidentally throws light on the meaning of a local name, 
about which not a few have been somewhat exercised.^ There is a 
piece of rising ground of pasture land close by Eastwell, called 
" Barbome," though in a survey of 1656 spelt " Barberen." In the 
instrument to which I refer, which is a deed of restitution dated 
April 1149, we have the following clauses : — " Excepting the five 
hides of the said manor occupied by Robert Fitz-Ralph," and inter 
alia " half a hide which Barleben the porter holds." I have little 
doubt of the said worthy porter Barleben having bequeathed his 
name to what is to this day called " Barbona/' 

(A.D. 1200-1300). For the next fifty or sixty years little can 

» See Waylen'a " Devizes," pp. 51, 52. 
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be told about Potteme. In the beginning of this period flourished 
Richard of Devizes,^ a Benedictine Monk of Winchester, the author 
of " Tempora Regis Ricardi IJ* and '^ Epitome Reru7/t Britani- 
carum" extending from Brute to Stephen. About the same time 
also lived William of Poterne, who seems to have been in a post of 
some authority, inasmuch as he was applied to by Richard, Prior 
of Bath (1198-1223), to examine the record of Domesday to ascer- 
tain the t^rms in which the town of Bath was described, It was 
no doubt the same ecclesiastic who held the Pn^bend of Twyford as 
Canon of St. Paul's London, at the time.* His letter is published 
in Ellis' ^^ Original Letters,''^ from the old royal collection in the 
British Museum, (6 c. xi,) and consists simply of a summary of the 
entries from the Domesday Book for Somerset respecting Bath. 
It is written in the hand of the early part of the thirteenth century, 
on a leaf of an ancient volume of the letters of St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. 

A little later on, the names of RanulfdeLovethorpe, William Nig el, 
and Roger Pitz-Everard occur, amongst others, as those of holders 
under the manor, and mention is made of Mimberie, Maserige, 
Thorp, and Poterne Wike. Meanwhile " The Devizes,^' was rising 
daily in importance, throwing into the shade the older manors of 
Potteme and Cannings. Not a year passes but King John comes 
to his castle at " The Devizes,'^ which is made in short a provincial 
treasury. Thus on July 6th, 1215, the King was here and received 
'' a golden cabinet, set with stones and other precious gifts.'' The 
following day he acknowledges the receipt of a more substantial 
present, in the shape of ^^ ^^ sanks of money." Then in the 
following year, on June 9th, the entry runs, — " We received in our 
chamber at ' The Devizes,' 60 marks, &c." No wonder that thus 
basking in the sunshine of royal favour, the inhabitants of this 
town waxed bold in asking favors, and sometimes it must be con- 
fessed with but a slender regard for their neighbour's interests. 

> See Waylen'B " Devizes," p- 16. 

» See Le Neve's Fasti, 11., 441. 
»ElUs*8 " OrigiDal Letters," 1., 26. 
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Thai amongfi otber gimtB whidi thcj obtadncd was one vhieli 
toAad mnj market to be held im/irs sepiem lewcms, that k, within 
leren mOes ^eqnal bj the mnr to about ten-and-a-half of our present 
miles) of their town: an efleetoal means of cxtingoishing> the 
pririlegef of the more aneieDt manor, and exalting thosiselTes at 
the expense and inconrenience of otheisJ 

Litlle help moreover I imagine did its episcopal loids render to 
Potteme. As for Bishop Jocelin de Bohon, he did not enjoj the 
manor at all for the first fifteen rears of his episcopate, for it was not 
restored to the see till A.D. 1175. Moreorer he seems to hare per- 
formed his duties, in part at least, bj means of a sofiragan, one 
Geofiey Bishop of St. Asaph, who, leaving his own sheep upon the 
mountains of Wales, somehow found time to look after Jocelin's flock 
in Wiltshire. Then the three successive bishops, Herbert and Biehaid 
Poore, and Bobert Bingham, must have had their hands quite full 
in carrying out th€$ building of the present glorious cathedral at 
Salisbury, to have found much time for Potteme or her needs. 

With a solitaiy exception we know nothing about the good folks 
at Potteme in the thirteenth centuiy except the names of a few of 
them. William de Cotes held two knight's fees, or some 1500 to 
2000 acres, in Potteme.' Then among the jurors of the hundred 
in 1256, occurs the name of Radulfus de Flare^ who in more modem 
times would have been called Ralph FUmer, shewing us a greater 
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who in the days of King John held in trust for the King the entire 
county of Wilts. He appears first of all as one of the puisne judges 
on circuit in 1203 at Reading and Winchester. He held one knight's 
fee (or perhaps some 800 to 900 acres) at Thomeycroft^ a name still 
to be seen in the terrier of the parish. In the early part of John's 
reign he also served as Under Sheriff of York to Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, 
and was an active agent in the despoiling of the Archbishop's lands 
and goods^ when that prelate refused to pay certain exactions levied 
by the crown, for which act James of Potteme was formally ex- 
communicated by the Archbishop. A short time afterwards the 
county of Wilts was placed under his charge. He seems to have 
had a difficult part to play, for an entry in the close rolls relating 
to the proposed grant of an estate at Wallop, which was however to 
be withheld, '* si Jacobus de Potema non sit ad servicium nostrum/^ 
i.e., in plain English, unless he could be trusted, seems to throw a 
passing cloud over his loyalty.^ He seems however to have tided 
over the difficulty, like many others in those difficult times, for the 
estate was certainly in his possession a few years afterwards, and 
early in the reign of Henry III. he was filling important and re- 
sponsible offices. 

One most important work must have been carried out during the 
thirteenth century — viz., the building of the present church, a fit 
daughter for the singulary beautiful mother church at Samm, and, 
like it, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. To whose zeal we are in- 
debted for this beautiful structure we know not : perhaps in part to 
James of Potteme, who would seem to have been living in 1255, 
and in part to the Bishop of the time, who rightly made his pre- 
bendal church at Potteme in some degree a reflection of his cathedral 
church at Salisbury. 

Possibly also during this century a manor house was built as a 
residence for the Bishops, for a mandate was issued by Henry III., 
dated from Potteme, on July 12th, 1 255, ordering the Sheriff of 
Wilts to make a '^ chimney in the Queen's Chamber in the Castle 



^ Wajlen'B •* Devizes," p. 61. 
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prelate were more donee or dwarf, more onleamed or unhandsome.^ 
However he had plenty of money, and that eompensated no doubt 
for many defects both mental and personal. And he spent his money 
liberally on the various churches of his diocese. Neither was he 
afraid of asserting his rights — ^it is quite a romantic chapter in his 
episcopate, the way in which he recovered Sherborne after it had 
been lost for more than two hundred years to his see.* 

Very shortly after his appointment Bishop Wy ville obtained what 
is called " licentia crenellandi ; " leave, that is, to crenellate, or fortify 
with strong walls his mansions at Sarum, Woodford, Poterne, and 
other places, together with one at Fleet Street, London. Few people, 
I suppose, when they turn up Salisbury Court in Fleet Street, are 
aware of the name being a traditionary remembrance of the Bishop's 
'^ crenellated mansion '' on the banks of the Thames. 

The renewed licence to ^'crenellate his mansions,^' gpranted to 
Bishop Erghum, in 1375, seems to imply that his predecessor had 
not quite finished his work. We know little of this Bishop save 
that he was a foreigner appointed by the Pope. His Holiness, for 
some reason or other, quietly set aside the claims of John de Wormen- 
hale, a Canon of Sarum, who had not only been elected by the 
Chapter, but approved by the King. As a natural consequence^ 
Bishop Erghum had differences with his Chapter. He appointed a 
namesake, John Erghum, whom we may without uncharitableness 
presume to have been a kinsman, to the living of Potteme. The 
entries in the Bishop's registers are indeed suggestive of a little 

4 

> FulWs authority was from the Chronicles. Thus the author of the Chron- 
icon AngUflB, 1328—88 (Rolls Edit.}, says <<Hoo anno (1330) obiit Rog^eros 
MortivaQs, Epis. Sar., cai saooestit EU>bertu8 Wyrille per provisionemyvir utique 
oompetenter illiteratas et minime personattu, quern si Papa oognovisset nun- 
qoam, at oreditur, ad tantum apioem promoyisset" Adam Murimuth and 
Walsingham make similar statements. 

* See the whole account, and also an engraving of the monumental brass re- 
cording the recovery of the Castle at Sherborne, in Kite's Wiltshire Brasses, 
pp. 14 — 18. Bishop Wyville died at Sherborne, but his remains were interred 
in Salisbury Cathedral **in the midst of the choir." In 1684, thin portion of 
the building haying been newly-paved with chequered marble, the slab con- 
taining his brass was removed to the eastern tiansept where it is still to be 
seen. 

VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVin. 8 
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triendly arrangement, shewing that, though not on terms with his 
Chapter, he did not fall out with his family. Thus in 1384 one 
Richard Durant is appointed to the living of Potteme. In the same 
year John Erghum, the Bishop^s name-sake, appears as Vicar. The 
air of Potteme did not seem to suit him — if indeed he ever came 
there — for a few months afterwards he exchanges with one Henry 
Chapel, but whence the one came, or whither the other went, I can-' 
not tell you. Then in a little more than twelve monihs the first- 
named Richard Durant ag^in turns up as Vicar, in his turn once 
more to be speedily superseded by William Codyer, showing himself 
for the second time an accommodating locum tenens, and thus mani- 
festing, it may be, canonical obedience to his diocesan. However 
the translation of Bishop Erghum, in 1388, to the see of Bath and 
Wells, stopped alike the quarrels at Sarum (about which there was 
at length an appeal to Rome), and any further friendly arrangements 
touching the Vicarage of Potteme. 

Bishop Waltham, his successor at Samm, held the see only for 
seven years : moreover he held at the same time the high office of 
Lord Treasurer, having been previously Master of the Rolls and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. He could have found very little leisure 
for his episcopal duties, and naturally enough committed them to the 
eare of suffiragans, two of whom were Robert Hyrtlesham, with the 
title of Bishop of Sevastopolis (Sebastopol), and John ^^ Sodorensis 
Episcopus,'' i.e., Bishop of Sodor. His knowledge of law, and the 
influence of his high position, seem one or both to have secured 
special privileges for his three manors of Lavington, Potteme, and 
Woodford.^ After this time we hear of the Hundred of Potteme 
and Cannings. 

It has been thought by some that an important addition was 
during the fourteenth century, made to the tower of the church, the 
second stage of it seeming to be more of the early decorated period^ 
than the lower one, which, I presume to be of the same date as the 
rest of the church, viz.,£arly English. They would place the latter 
at about 1 250, and the former about one hundred years later. If so^ 

>Cal, Rot. Chart., i., 192. 
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it was probably the work of either Bishop Wyvill or Bishop Erghum, 
unless indeed the Earl of Salisbury or Sir Thomas Hung^rford 
helped them. It is to be hoped they did, for the two Bishops must 
have had quite enough on their hands in ^'crenellating'' their 
mansions. 

Anyhow there is in the Tower of the Church what may fairly be 
deemed a memorial of this century in a very ancient bell, which has 
an inscription round it that hitherto has puzzled every one. A 
copy of this inscription will be found at the foot of an engraving 
of the ancient Font. The bell itself is the second in the peal, 
and would weigh about 8 cwt. Mr. Lukis considers that it may 
be of the date of about A.D. 1400. The inscription looks very 
like a foreign one. It is just a possible conjecture that it may have 
been the gift of Bishop Erghum, who was, I have already intimated, 
himself a foreigner and was consecrated at Bruges by Archbishop 
Sudbury and two French Bishops. If so, it is possible that the 
supposed elevation of the Tower at this period was for the purpose of 
receiving this bell. 

(A.D. 1400-1500.) — During the fifteenth century we meet with 
several well-known names as those of holders of estates in Potterne. 
In 1407, John Lovell died possessed of lands in Poulshot, Marston 
and Potterne. Then we have various members in succession of the 
families of Stourton and Frampton. And in 1449 the Inquisitiones 
post mortem record the decease of Wm. Ryngeboume, described as 
" Armiger'* (esquire) a title then but charily given, who took his 
name from Ryn^boume (now called Rangeboume Mill) which he 
seems to have held. Sir Edmund Hungerford, Knight, a grandson 
of Sir Thomas Hungerford, who held a lease of the Manor of 
Potterne in 1367, was Constable of Devizes Castle in 1455, and 
may fairly be presumed to have taken some interest in a manor which 
had belonged to his family. 

There can be no doubt of the Manor House at Potterne having 
been occupied by one at least of its episcopal lords during this cen- 
tury. Bishop Mitford died there in 1407. According to some 
authorities he was the last who kept up the Mansion House at 
Potterne. 

82 
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From some of their bishops in this century the good folks resident 
on this manor could have had bat scant attention. Bishop Hallam^ 
aRerwards advanced to the high rank of Cardinal^ died whilst at- 
tending the Council of Constance in 1417. Judging from the 
number of Suffragans employed by them^ during their short tenure 
of the see of Salisbury, Bishops Chandler and Neville both pre- 
ferred to do their episcopal work in Wiltshire by deputy} And 
their successor, Wiluam Aiscough, paid a terrible penalty for being 
so constant an absentee from his diocese. For in the year 1450, 
when at Edington, he was suddenly attacked, and killed '^ a tuU 
diocesanis, eo quod non residebat in epucopatu iuo, ut dicebaiur/' i.e,, 
" by men of his diocese, because, as it was alleged, he was a non-resi- 
dent bishop.'^ A more detailed account of this murder (for such it was) 
is given to us in the following words: ^' Some of the bishop's tenants 
of the meaner sort that lived in his farms came to Edendon, where 
the bishop was, when they found him at the service of Ood. They 
took him out in his bishop's vestments, and, dragging him from the 
altar, carried him by force to a neighbouring hill, and while he was 
kneeling struck out his brains, leaving his body naked, stript of all 
his clothing. This was done on June 29th, 1450, before which da; 
they had rifled his baggage at Salisbury, and taken away 10,000 
marks of ready money.'' Magna Brit. (Wiltshire) p. 173. It is to 
be hoped that the bishop's tenants in Worton and Marston, who 
must have been within two or three miles of the scene of this oc- ' 
currence, were not in that fray — anyhow they could not have re- 
garded with unconcern so terrible a deed, committed so near their 
own borders. For their credit, it may be added, that the ringleader 
was not from Potterne, but, as was reported, a brewer from Salisbury. 

There was no great temptation after this for a bishop to venture 



1 Within some fifty or sixty years from 1407-1466 we meet with the names 
of some foftrteen suffragan bishops engaged in the diocese of Sanun. AmoHgit 
them were not only several bearing titles taken from foreign oonntries, but also 
some Welsh and Irish Bishops. Amongst the latter were Nicholas Ashby, 
Bishop of Llandaff, and the Bishops, for the time being, of Tnam, Enaghdon, 
Achonry , Connor, and A rdagh. The pernonal servioet rendered by the Bishops of 
Bamm most have been but small. 
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too near Edington. Still the two immediate successors of Bishop 
Ayscough had good reason to take interest in Potterne. The one, 
RiCHAttD Bbauchamp, brother to the Sheriff of Wilts for 1438, 
held the castle of ''The Devizes'' in 1461; the other, Lionel 
WooDViLLE, was brother to the Queen of Edward IV., who as such 
had enjoyed the castle and demesne of '' The Devizes '' as her royal 
dowry. 

It is during this century that we first meet with a name that now 
for a long series of years has been well known in Potterne ; for 
Grubbe is the name of a vicar who was probably appointed about 
1474 or 1475. The episcopal registers for those two years are 
missing, and I have not been able to find out from other sources the 
said vicar's Christian name. I may add that the name Grubbe is 
no doubt a Flemish name; like others common enough in these 
parts, such as Kemp, Gouty, Clutterbuck, Derrick ; and seems to tell 
us of the trade in wool and cloth, for success in which we were so 
much indebted to foreign workmen. By this time we know that 
" The Devizes " was benefitting by this new branch of industry. 
And, once more to quote the witty Thomas Puller, " Happy 
the yeoman's house into which one of these Dutchmen did 
enter, bringing industry and wealth along with them. Such as 
came in strangers within their doors soon after went out brideg^rooms, 
and returned sons-in-law, having married the daughters of their 
landlords who first entertained them. Yea, those yeomen, in whose 
houses they harboured, soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining great 
estates to themselves, arms and worship to their estates." — Church 
History, i., 419. 

No doubt it was to some one or other of these thriving men of 
business that we owe the last addition to the Tower, the battlemented 
parapet of which is in the perpendicular style and of the date of about 
1490 ; and also that singularly interesting old timbered-house, now 
ordinarily called the " Porch House," of which some time ago a 
photographic engraving was given in our Magazine (vol. x. 1). As 
a more detailed notice will appear of this interesting building in the 
pag^ of this Magazine, I will only say that the original design of 
this house looks much as though it were intended for what is some- 
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timee called a '^ Church House '^ — a public building in wfaich^ before 
the days of rating, meetings were held for raising funds for the 
repair of the church, the relief of the poor, the mending of the roads, 
&c. On the principle of ^' business first, pleasure afterwards,^' as 
soon as they had attended to the wants of others they had a little 
care for IJiemselves and had their church ales, and other festivities. 
(See Wilts Magazine, ii., 191, on " Ancient Ales in the county of 
Wilts/^ One such house at Bradford, called by Leland '' a goodly 
large chirch house,'' and said by him to hare been built by Horton^ 
a wealthy clothier, has, I rejoice to say, been permanently secured 
within the last two years, and oonveyed to the Trustees of an old 
endowed school. Fotteme is also happy in baring the friendly help 
of one whom she may well be pleased to reckon among her people 
even though as a wayfarer, whose intuitive love of the beautiful, and 
reverence for the ancient, has led him to purchase this relic of former 
days, and, with generous unstinted outlay, to restore it to its pristine 
beauty. 

It may be mentioned that the old timbered-house was used many 
years since as an inn bearing the sig^ of "The White Horse.'' There 
was also at the front-door an " upping-stock " (or steps for mounting 
a horse) cut out of a single block of oak, a very usual appendage to 
country inns, and especially useful when travellers carried their ap- 
parel and goods in ponderous saddle-bags. 

As we have spoken of bishops suffragan in Wilts, we may mention 
in passing that in 1479 one bearing the title of "Episcopus Tinensis," 
that is I presume '* Bishop of Tenos," was Rector of Devizes. 

(A.D. 1500-1600.) — At th^ commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury many stirring events occurred at "The Devizes," but the farmers 
and villagers of Fotteme went on quietly tilling their fields, and 
enjoying, perhaps from their very obscurity, an immunity from the 
troubles which overtook their more aspiring neighbours. Indeed to 
this obscurity I really believe many of our villages owed the pre- 
servation of interesting memorials of the past. And so, whilst 
between the years 1520 and 1530, certain persons named Maundrel 
and Spicer and Coberley, who seem to have come from Rowde or 
Keevil, and John Bent, a simple tailor of Erchfont, were martyred 
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at tiie stake, the first three at Salisbuiy and the last at The Devizes, 
for their refusing to accept the teachings of Rome, the fires of per- 
secution did not reach Potteme. Almost about the same time, in 
fact, they seem to have found means to effect some repairs in this 
church, for there is the date 1528 still to be seen beneath the belfiy 
floor. 

Some years later John Beare, Rector of Devizes from 1566-1570, 
seems to have been deprived of his living for some cause or other, 
but his contemporary at Potterne, John Bower, was undisturbed 
in his less ambitious and certainly more peaceful post. 

Still there were at times occasional disturbances at Potteme. Thus 
in a Longleat MS., among the Protector Somerset's accounts kept 
by a steward we have this entry : '' 1542. Paid to William Hunt 
the 4th June with letters to London to my Lord concerning the 
Rising and Uproar at Potteme in Wiltshire the space of three days, 
four shillings.^' We have no clue to the cause of this excitement. 

One fact may be noticed in connection with this period, viz., that 
the manor seems henceforth to have been regularly leased to a lord 
farmer (as people used to call him) — the Firmarius, as he is styled 
in old d^s, or person who held the estate adjlrmam, or on farm. 
At times the Lessee made appointments to the living. Thus in 1558 
John Bower was nominated to the vicarage by one bearing the same 
name, his father possibly, who held the manor under the bishop. 

The Valor Ecclei^iasticus returns the net value of the manor in 
1540 at £139 4fi. lOid., and of the prebendal estate at £26. The 
vicarage was estimat.ed at £20 6s. Sd, Yal. Eccl. ii., 145. 

Li 1553 (Edward VI.) the Commissioners appointed for the survey 
of church goods, who for Wilts were Sir A. Hungerford, Sir W. 
Sherrington, and Sir W. Wroughton, made due enquiry at Potteme. 
They retumed '^ four bells and a sanctus bell,'' but make no entry 
of communion plate at all. (Wilts Mag., xii., 365.) Did the good 
folks at Potterne borrow a hint from their neighbours at Cannings 
(for to them I believe the tale about the moon-rakers and their 
feigned simpleness is generally attributed) and hide the plate from 
the too curious eyes of the commissioners in some pond or elsewhere, 
to be duly produced again when Sir Anthony and his friends were 
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fairly off Uie premises? What became of the '' Sanctns'^ bell or 
where it hung I camiot quite tell yoo — anyhow the other four bells 
were left to tiie parishioners^ and no plate was '^ secured to the King^s 
use.^'1 

During this centuiy the leading people seem to have been members 
of the Obubbb family — ^it is now also that we first meet with the 
name of Lonob in connection with Fotteme. Of the antiquity of 
the name Flower in the parish mention has already been made. As 
regards the Grvbbe family, I may say, that they probably succeeded 
that of Bower as lessees of the manor. In 1571 we hare Henry 
Grubbe, M.P. for The Derizes. Mr. Waylen prints an amusing 
document in which the Corporation of The Devizes mate humble 
application on 29th April, 1578, to the Court of Chancery, orer 
which then presided Sir Nicholas Bacon, praying that the said 
Henry Orubbe might be commanded to appear before ^ his good 
Lordship,^' to shew cause why he should not leave off a suit for the 
recovery of " wages ^' for serving the Borough in Parliament. The 
plaintiffs alleged that *' on account of the poverty and small ability 
of the town of The Devizes the said defendant Heniy Grubbe and 
one George Reynolds did faithfully promise and take upon them 
that they would serve as burgesses in the said Parliament for the 
said town without any wages, fee, reward, or allowance taking there- 
for.'' The defendant in answer pleaded, that the promise oi free 
service was only for one seMum of Pariiament, whereas he had served 
for two eesnons, and it was for hid work in the latter that he wanted 
to be paid. How the suit ended Mr. Waylen ttoes not tell us — most 
likely in a compromise. No doubt the good burgesses were very 
angry with the said Henry Grubbe. Anyhow they did not again 
honor him with their confidence, by electing him a second time as 
their representative in Parliament.' 

A little later in this century we find " our trusty and well-beloved 
Thomas Grubbe of The Devizes '' called upon to lend Her Majesty 

^See Wilts Mag., xiv., 327. i 

3 Some seventy yeais afterwards (in 1641) we find a record in the Corporation 
Book of the payment of twenty pounds to Mr. Nicholas as a gratuity for his 
pains and expenses in Parliament as member for Devizes. Waylen's Devises, 138. 
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Queen Elizabeth the sum of twenty pounds for the space of one 
year. This, I imagine, must have been a brother of the ex-membcr, 
who sued the unhappy burgesses for his ''one session's wages/' He 
need not have been so urgent, for, as the writ testifies, ''special 
choice hath been made of such of our loving subjects as are known 
to be of ability,'' for the purposes of this loan. The."accommodation" 
was loyally rendered at the Crown Inn in The Devizes on July 26, 
1597, a due receipt having been given for it by Edward Hungerford, 
appointed to be the receiver of the same. 

A word or two must be said about the Long family in Potteme. 
The first known settler here was Thomas Long who died in 1566, 
and whose first wife wa« Isabel daughter of John Flower of Potteme. 
It is from him that the late Mr. Charles Edward Long (than whom 
no one knew more of the wide-spreading and well-treasured pedi- 
grees of his family) traced the direct paternal descent of the Longs, 
both of Prelaw in Hants, and of Rood Ashton. It would be in- 
deed venturesome, not to say irrelevant, to attempt to find a way 
through the labjrrinth of the Long pedigpree. Thus much however^ 
I may say, that this same Thomas Long of Potteme, was believed 
by Mr. C* E. Long to have been a son of Thomas Long of Semington, 
who died in 1509, and was buried in the chapel of St. (Jeorge there, 
and who gave his said son a house and property at Littleton, a ham- 
let of Steeple Ashtotu He considered it probable moreover that 
" Thomas of Semington '^ was a near kinsman, probably a nephew 
of Robert Long of Wraxall, the Rodolph of their race, though the 
actual j»r(?^was wanting. " The descendants of Thomas of Potteme," 
to use Mr. C. E. Long's words written to me but a few weeks before 
his lamented decease, " gradually distributed themselves all along 
the river, in one paridi after another — at Keevil, Bulkington^ 
Marston, Worton, Cheverell, and Potteme— all using the same 
water for their woollens, whilst some were fighting themselves into 
knights." 

(1600-1700.) — ^As far as the principal gentry were concerned the 
Grubbes, the Rookes, and the Flowers were the leading persons in 

^ Jackson's Aubrey, 337. 
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the seventeenih century m Potterne. In 1629 John Northey was 
appointed to the yiearage by John Ornbbe^ who was the lessee of 
the manor^ and who in 1638 served as Sheriff of the county. The 
deed is still to be seen by which King Charles I. called on the said 
John Orubbe for a loan of £200^ pledging himself on his honor as 
a king to return the same, a pledge fairly enough redeemed by the 
bestowal of the manor of Easterton on his family. In 1639 we 
meet with the name of Thomas Orubbe, Serjeant, as the largest 
contributor to the subsidy-rolls of East Eennet.^ And then some- 
what later in the century we have Walter Orubbe M.P. for The 
Devizes, who, like many aspirants for Parliamentary honors in our 
own days, got petitioned against, but unlike them was fortunate 
enough to retain its seat. 

The following names of persons connected with Potterne and its 
dependencies appear in a list of freeholders for 1638 : Henry Bull^ 
Marston ; John Flower, Worton ; Thomas Grrubbe (armiger), 
Potterne ; Philip Harvest, Whistley ; William Hunt, Potterne ; 
William Lye, Potterne ; Roger Long, Marston ; John Mereweather, 
Worton; William May, Marston; John Banger, Potterne ; Francis 
Rooke, Potterne; Richard Rooke, Potterne; Philip Smith, Potterne. 

Of course great and stirring events happened during this century. 
I do not mean to dwell on them, because much that I should say is 
already printed in Waylen's Devizes, and in a number of communi- 
cations made by him to a local journal under the title of ^^ Wiltshire 
during the Civil Wars.'' I may mention however, that during the 
siege of Devizes, Waller is said to have disposed of his dragoons^ 
some 600 in number, on the Potterne side,' and no doubt billetted 
them on the good folks in the village. And further, that when the 
storm, which had been raging against all persons and things ecclesi- 
astical, reached the Bishop of Sarum, the court leet and royalties of 
Potterne were sold July 12, 1648, to Thomas Barton for £43 17«.4^. 
and the lordship of Potterne to Oreg^ry Clement for £8226 7*. 2rf. 
There is a traditionary tale in the village, that when the said Oregory 

' See the whole aoooant in Waylen's Deyizesi 352.' 
> Waylen's Devizee, 166. 
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Clement, on or about May 49th, 16ft0, was complacently viewing 
his acquired property, he suddenly heard the bells of St. John's, 
Devizes, strike out a merry peal, and then quickly disappeared from 
Potterne, and was never afterwards seen there. Those joyous sounds 
told him tiiat England was welcoming her king back again, and 
that Gregory Clement had certainly lost his money, and most 
probably his credit also. 

The "Tryers'' appointed by the Commonwealth came round in 
due course, about 1649, when John Northey was Vicar of Potterne, 
to test the efficiency of the various parochial ministers, and then many 
an one being judged to be inefficient and '^ no godly man or sufficient 
preacher/' was superseded by another, who though he might have 
had a more fluent tongue had probably a far less sensitive conscience. 
But John Northey, for aught I have been able to learn, lived on 
undisturbed through all the troublous times of the Commonwealth. 
His contemporary at Devizes, one '' Master John Shepherd,'* was 
roughly handled, and as it would appear, unfairly accused by some 
of the Parliamentary generals or officers.^ 

A word in passing must also be said of the persecution that was 
carried on against a class of reliiifionists, who, as we think, from their 
quiet and inoffensive ways, might have hoped for immunity. These 
were the Quakers, who, as we know, flourished mudi in this vicinity. 
Mr. Waylen ' gives us many details of the proceedings taken against 
them, and the fines and imprisonment inflicted on them. The amusing 
part too in the legal arrangements of those days was this, that 

t 
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whether under King or Protector, under Monarchyor Commonwealth. 

(A.D. 1700-1874). — A very few words more are necessary to 
bring down our narrative to the present time. At the commence* 
ment of the eighteenth century we find the lordship of the manor 
in the hands of Edward Nicholas^ of the Boundway &mily, who 
held it under Gilbert Burnet^ Bishop of Salisbury. 

Amongst worthies of this century^ I may mention Dr. Kent, an 
eccentric but large-hearted clergyman, who lived at Whistley. The 
interest attaching to his memory conststs not a little in the fact of his 
having been the friend of one who, though then in complete obscurity, 
rose afterwards to great eminence, I mean Sir Thomas Laurence. 
The father of the future President of the Boyal Academy kept the 
Bear Inn, in Devizes. He shewed Dr. Kent on one occasion a 
sketch, on a wall in his son's bed-room, of the " Doctor '' himself 
on a favorite white horse which he always rode. The sketch so 
pleased Dr. Kent, that he at once poesented young Laurence with a 
box of colors, the first he ever possessed, and always afterwards be- 
friended him. In truth he was the means of giving him that first 
start in life, which enabled him to persevere successfully till he found 
himself at the veiy head of his honorable profession. 

It would be wiong to pass over without one word the well-known 
stoiy of Buth Pierce of Potteme, whose sudden death in the Market 
Place of Devizes in the very act of telling a lie, is held forth as a 
solemn warning of the dangers of untruthfulness by an inscription 
on a stone pillar recording the circumstances. The circumstances^ 
as stated on the east panel of the market cross, were as follows : ''On 
Thursday, the 25th of January, 1 753, Buth Pierce, of Potterne, in this 
county, agreed with three other women to buy a sack of wheat in the 
market, each paying her doe proportion towards the same. One of 
t^ese women, in cdleeting the several quotas of money, discovering a 
deficiency, demanded of Buth Pierce the sum which was wanting 
to make good the amount. Buth Pierce protested that she had paid 
her share, and said she ' wished she might drop down dead if she had 
not.^ She mshly repeated this awful wish ; when, to the consterna- 
tion and terror of the surrounding multitude, she instantly fell down 
and expired, having the mon^ concealed in her hand.'' 
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THE MARKET CBOSS^ DEVIZES. 

This iiiseription was by order of the authorities^ recorded on a 
tablet and hang up in the Ma^et House^ a row of sheds near the 
cross. When that building was taken down it was transferred to 
the pediment of a eouple o^ pillars which stood opposite the Bear 
Inn^ supporting the sign of that house. No long time afterwards 
Lord Sidmouth presented to the town the new Market Cross^ and 
the authoritiea.then availed themselves of a panel in the new strue^ 
ture, to use their own language, " to tnuismit to Aiiare times a 

Irat Pbcejin the 
lalutarj wacning 
vengeance, or of 
ices of falsehood 

'^ Both PierM or 
handbffl headed 
dnee by i^e Be«- 
iko on th^ same 
liically da? cribed, 
Dg Headings, by 

me, bearing date 
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January 26th^ 1753^ was presented a short time ago to the Society 
by Lt.-Col. Perry Keene^ and is presenred in the Museum. A copy 
of the same was given in this Magazine (vol. xii.^ 256). 

Little more remains to be told. The histoiy of Potteme for the 
kst hundred years is but that of an ordinary Wiltshire village, 
having no stirring incidents to relate, and happily no persecutions 
to chronicle. Our gfood friends of the Devizes Gazette used a 
few years ago to head paragraphs now and then with the words " Tke 
Potteme Lambs again^^ and tell us how sundry of them were brought 
into the vicinity of the Market Place, to be cured by a little whole- 
some bleeding, prescribed by the talented and witty Recorder or 
some of his brother justices, for the complaints of giddiness in the 
head, or unsteadiness in the gait, and especially too loud and dis- 
orderly bleating. But these are now happily things of the past. 
We can only hope that any chronicler who in days to come may fill 
up the gaps in our sketch, or continue it to the days of some future 
generation, though he may no longer be able to tell of episcopal 
lords, or ''crenellated'^ manor houses, will nevertheless have to 
record in Potteme the honest industry, and successful prog^ress, of 
peace-loving, law-abiding Wiltshiremen. 

It will be no inapproriate mode of closing our account of Potteme 
to dwell a little in detail on the Pabish Chuuoh, and on matters more 
or less closely connected with it. Our notice will include a list of 
the ViCABS from the earliest period of which we have any records to 
present time. 

Thb Pabish Chitbch. 

We have already mentioned that there was a church at Potteme 
at as early a date as some time in the tenth century. It was not on 
the site of the present church, but on lower ground near the mill. 
Hie site is now used as garden-g^und, but is still called the '' Old 
Churchyard.'' For many centuries the site was parish property but 
it has now passed into private hands. Some ancient fn^^ents, 
possibly from this early church, or, if not, from a second church 
earlier in date than the present church, are still to be seen carefuUy 
preserved in the vicarage garden. 
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The present cliiiTch is one of singular beauty. Situated on a 
rising knoll of ground, and approached by flightsof steps, the words 
of Holy Writ almost instinctively occur to you as you look at it : 
'^ Beautiful for situation is Mount Sion ; '^ — " Hither the tribes go 
up, the tribes of the Lord» unto the testimony of Israel, to give 
thanks unto the name of the Lord/^ The church as will be seen 
from the ground-plan, of which an engraving is given, is cruciform, 
having a central tower with a north and south transept on either 
side. The whole body of the church, and also the lower portion of 
the tower, were built about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
possibly during the episcopate of William of York, who, as we have 
already noticed, had a residence at Fotteme, and was one of the 
trusted advisers of Henry III., and belongs to what is caUed the 
first-pointed or Early English style of architecture. An engraving 
of one of the buttresses is given in the Olossary of Architecture 
(Plate 39), and a conjectural date of c. 1250 assigned to it. 

The following architectural sketch of the Church, kindly drawn 
up by Mr. C. W. Purday, who was associated with Mr. Christian 
in carrying out the work of restoration a few years ago, wiU, we 
are sure, be read with pleasure : — 

" The present Church of Potteme was built during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and is a cruciform structure, con* 
sisting of nave without aisles, chancel, central tower, and short 
transepts. The nave has a north porch of the same date, and a south 
porch added in the fifteenth century. The nave, chancel, and 
transepts are all of equal width, about 22 feet 4 inches inside the 
walls. The total length inside is about 106 feet, and the length 
across the transepts, about 65 feet. The tower occupies the whole 
square of the crossing, measuring 28 feet 6 inches outside, and its 
piers are so arranged, with plain chamfered orders, as to offer little 
obstniKtion on the inside. 

''The g^eat feature of the plan is its extreme simplicity and 
regularity, and the same characteristics mark the ardiitectuie, 
sculpture being entirdy absent, and mouldings being used only in 
a very sparing manner; but the want of elaboration is amply 
compensated by g^ood proportion and refinement df detaiL 
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'' Light is abondaaily poured into the building by thirty-four 
lancet ^indows^ grouped as follows : the nave has eleven, four on 
each side and a triplet in the west gable; the chancel has nine, 
three on each side and a triplet at the east end; each of the tran- 
septs has seven, two long lancets in each gable, two shorter ones ou 
the west side, and a group of three to the east, over the chantry 
altars. 

'^ A moulded string runs all round the inside walls below the 
window sills. The lancet windows have all chamfered scoinson 
arches, with a hood mould above, which is connected from window 
to window by a second string mould running horizontally just below 
the springing of the arches. The western Iriplet is plain, but at 
the east end of the chancel the architect has given us a beautiful 
composition, in an arcade of five bays rising to the centre with 
detached marble shafts, and delicately moulded arches, capg and 
bases. The three central bays are pierced to form a triplet window^ 
while the two outer bays are left solid, as blank panels. The lour 
great arches carrying the tower are rather sharply pointed, witji the 
double chamfered orders of the jambs carried ronudj and simply 
bound together at the springing by the moulded string which runs 
round the building, without capitals, and finished above f^y a 
moulded label or hood. In the east and west gables, a small double 
window opens above the collars of the roof. 

'^ The roofs are all of equal height and steep-pitch, and are of the 
form most common in the thirteenth century-^known as trussed 
rafter roofs. 

'^ The tower space has a flat panelled ceiling of wood under the 
ringers' floor. 

'' Externally, the church has the same simplicity of detail which 
marks the interior. The wiudows are finished with plain splays 
with a moulded label and connecting horizontal stripg at the 
springing, but none under the sills/ 

'^ The walls are of rubble stone with solid well designed buttresses 
of masonry at the angles^ and the gables are finished with stone 
oopings and crosses. 

'' The north porch and doorway are of very simple character^ 
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coeval with the church. The south porch, of somewhat more ornate 
but less refined character, is one of the few features of later date, 
having been added in the fifteenth century. 

^' The roofs are covered externally with the stone slates or tiles of 
the district. 

'' The Tower was at first carried up only to the string above the 
point of the church roofs, and then probably allowed to rest for 
twenty or thirty years — possibly more — when the bold and beautiful 
belfry stage was erected, but still left incomplete at the top. During 
this interval a great change was taking place in the architecture of 
the period, and the early forms of tracery were being developed by 
g^oaping two or more lancets under an arch, and piercing the 
gpandrell or tympanum above, by circles or other geometrical 
forms. This belfry stage has buttresses of ashlar at the angles, and 
on each face between these two large and bold windows, each con- 
sisting of two plain lights under a pointed arch, with a quatrefoil 
piercing in a circle above them. In the centre of each face of the 
tower a triple attached shaft runs up between the windows. A stone 
spiral staircase runs up in an octagonal turret or buttress attached 
to the south-east angle of the tower. 

''There is nothing to show exactly how the tower was intended at 
this date to be finished, but judging from what remains, and ftom 
what was done in similar cases in other paits of the country about 
the same time, it is probable that a low stone spire, with a corbel 
conrse just above the great windows, would have been erected, had 
the origfinal design been ftdly carried out. 
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" In the 6fl;eenth century also the wide open lights of tiie belfry 
windows were built up with masonry^ to keep oat the weather, open 
tracery piercing^ being introduced to allow the sound of the bells to 
pass out freely. 

'^ The tower has a flat leaded roof behind the parapets. 

'^ We have now briefly described the main structure, but a few 
details require notice. 

" The Church contains portions of three fonts of different dates. 
That now in use has a base and stem of the thirteenth century, while 
the bowl is of late fourteenth century work, but neitiier are very re- 
markable as to design. The most curious of the three, and indeed m 
an antiquarian sense the most interesting object in the whole Church, 
is the large tub-shaped font now placed at the west end of the nave. 
This is undoubtedly of great antiquity, and very probably dates from 
before the Norman Conquest. The surface (excepting the upper 
rim round which is cut in well-formed and legible characters a text) 
appears to have been chiselled over at a period much later than its 
first erection. It seems probable that the buiUers of the thirteenth 
century, wishing to preserve so sacred an object in their new Church, 
and finding it broken and injured, endeavoured to render it more 
sightly by dressing it over — carefully preserving however its one 
feature of interest, the text. The attempt appears not to have been 
satisfactory, for a new font was made and the ancient one revei> 
ently preserved by being buried beneath it, and there it remained 
until, during the recent restorations, it was discovered and exhumed* 

"The internal walls were from the first plastered in the usual way 
and decorated in a very beautiful manner, the surfaces being lined 
out in what is generally known as the masonry pattern, simple in 
the nave, and with sprigs and flowers in the chancel, while ihe 
horizontal string was marked out by a band of richer work, l^e 
east wall of the chancel was further enriched by a beautiful ovobb, 
placed midway between the altar and the window sill on a ground of 
lattice pattern with flowers. Fragments of this decoration were 
discovered in almost every part of the Church, but the pla«t)er was 
in so decayed a state that none could be preserved. That on the eaafc 
wall had been coloured over and re-done in the fifteenth oaiimiyv 
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keeping the general idea^ but in a mueh eoarser and less refined 
manner both as to drawing and colours. 

" The old oak pulpit of the fifteenth century, a jwrtion of which 
still exists, is of good design and execution. It has tracery panels 
finished with ogee crocketted canopies, and small detached pinnacled 
buttresses at the angles. Traces of the original colouring still show 
themselves in the hollows and less exposed parts. 

'^In modem times the Church was suffered, like most others, to fall 
into a very unseemly condition, and such works as were from time 
to time carried out only tended to obscure its beauties. The tran- 
septs and west end of the nave were choked with galleries. The east 
window was partly concealed behind a costly but cumbrous and in- 
congruous ^ classic ' reredos of wood, and one light of the west win- 
dow was blocked up to form a flue for the stove. The tie-beams 
had been cut out of the roofs, causing the decayed timbers to spread 
and do damage to the walls. 

^^The masonry, thanks to the lasting nature of the stone, suffered 
little, but the stone copings were removed from the gables, leaving 
only the apex stones set on the tiling. 

" A better time at length dawned, and in 1871 the restoration of the 
Church was commenced under the superintendence of Mr. Christian, 
the chancel being repaired at the cost of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
misioners for England, and the remainder by subscriptions. Com- 
mencing with clearing out and improving the interior, the work soon 
grew to larger dimensions, including amongst other structural 
repairs the entire renewal of the nave, chancel, and north transept 
roofs, the timbers of which were found to be in a state which rendered 
repmr impossible. These were renewed on the old lines as far as 



^' It is not necessary to describe minutely the work of restoration ; 
suffice it to say, that, so far as ancient features were concerned, it 
was carried out in a strictly conservative spirit; the work of the 
original builders being considered far more precious than new, and 
not'* removed unless so far decayed as to have lost all interest, or to 
endaiiger the stability of adjoining portions. In this course happily 
the avebiteet had the sympathy of those most concerned in the work. 

t2 
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"In the case of the internal decoration the preservation of the old 
was impossihle^ owing to its fragmentary condition and the bad 
state of the plastering ; but the greatest care was taken to ascertain 
the exact colours employed and the general arrangement of the 
patterns, and what has already been done in the chancel may be 
taken as a faithful reproduction, as far as possible, of the original 
design. The decoration will be extended to other parts of the church 
as soon as funds for its execution are available. 

'^The want most felt in the interior is for a little more colour. The 
windows were no doubt originally all filled with stained glass of 
more or less richness, which tended to tone down the abundant light. 
Some are again filled with coloured glass, notably the east windows 
of the chancel and north transept, in which, though the colouring is 
good, the lines are perhaps a little too hard to suit the ancient work. 
The stained glass for the west window, which is soon expected, 
will, if successful, add very much to the internal effect of the 
building.'' 

There is a Piscina and an Ambrt in the chancel, and also a 
Piscina in the north transept. The latter would seem to imply a 
chantry founded in that part of the Church, but no records relating 
to it have as yet been discovered. The Church itself, like the Cathe- 
dral at Salisbury, is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. The annual 
dedication feast takes place on Sept. 19th, which corresponds with 
Sept. 8th (old style) and is marked in our calendars as the fes- 
tival of the " Nativity of the Virgin Mary.'' 

There are still to be seen faint traces of the ancient Rood-Loft. 
In the tower staircase the doorway is still traceable which must have 
opened on to the rood-loft. There is still a traditional remembrance 
in the parish of a Rood Screen which was of oak and extended . 
across the chancel arch. It was taken down not long after the be- 
ginning of the present century, and appropriated to secular and very 
common uses. 

Of the Ancient Font, alluded to above, which was discovered during 
the restoration carried out in 187^, buried under the site on which the 
present font is placed, we must speak more particularly. It is 
^robably of the date of the tentii century, and was, we may reasonably 
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suppose^ the font which belonged to the earliest charch that was 
built for Fotteme. It is made of stone^ circular in form^ and of 
simple^ almost rude, workmanship. An engraving of thii most in- 
teresting relic is given, from which our readers may be able to form 
a fair idea of it. Its dimensions are as follows : — 



Height, outside 


2 feet 2j 


Depth, „ 


1 „ 3 


Diameter, outside 


2 „ 11 


Diameter, inside 


2 „ 2 


Circumference, at top 


9 „ 2 


Circumference, at bottom . . . 


7 „ 6 



Round the upper rim of the font is a Latin inscription, cut in 
antique characters : " sicur ceevus desiderat ad fontes aquarum 

ITA DESIDERAT ANIMA MEA AD TE DEUS. AMEN.'' [Like as the hart 

desireth the water-brooks, sp longeth my Soul after thee, O God. 
Psdm xlii., 1]. Though it helps us little in our enquiry as to the 
precise date of the font, it is a matter of some interest that the quo- 
tation is not from the Vulgate, but from an alternative reading in a 
version of St. Jerome. 

The following remarks by Mr. Christian, the architect under 
whose direction the recent restoration was carried out, will be read 
with interest. '' This font,'' he writes, " is of very early date, and 
much older than the existing church. Its general form and outline 
is quite different to anything I have ever seen of the work of the 
thirteenth century, but is quite in accordance with that of Saxon 
times. The inscription, as far as my experience goes, is unique, and 
is written in characters which so far as I know have not been in use 
since theConquest. Those most nearly resembling them are to be found 
in a copy of St. Cuthbert's Gospels in the British Museum, the date 
of which is given as the beginning of the eighth century. My theory 
is, that, when the ancient Church in the valley was abandoned and 
the new one built in the thirteenth century, the ancient font was re- 
moved, andthat afterwards in the fifteenth century, when, as the tower 
clearly shews, a good deal of work was done at the Church, a new font 
wafi made, and the old one buried beneath the floor. The men of the 
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thirteenth centary would certainly not have nsed in the oonstmction 
of the new building any of the architectural features oi a former 
age^ but they might well- be content to utilize the furniture^ as it 
might be called^ of earlier times^ and would not be likely willingly 
to destroy such a font. Out of many hundred fonts which I have 
seen I have never met with the like of Fotteme^ with a text of Holy 
Scripture inscribed round its rim. Those who are better acquainted 
with ancient psalters than I am may be able to adduce additional 
evidence on the subject^ but so far as form and lettering enable me 
to form a judgment, I should without hesitation assign the date of 
its execution to early Saxon times.'' 

The Bells are six in number; and two ot them, the third and sixth, 
would seem to have been put up, or re-cast, in 1624. 

1. This bell is 46i inches in diameter, and weighs about 17 cwt. 
It has the inscription : " The gift of the Rev. George Edmonstone, 
Vicar, 1S20. Rt. Watts and Jos. Glass, Churchwardens. James 
Wells>cz7.'' 

2. A very ancient bell, probably of the fourteenth century, with 
an illegible inscription. (See plate 3.) 

8. ^'4i Anno Domini 1624.'' 

4. ''Mr. John Gaisford and John More C. W. 1713. W. C." 

5. " R. Wells, of Aldboume,/mV. 1771." 

6. " * Drawe near to God. Anno Domini 1624. I.M. : R. B.^' 
The Registbbs of the parish extend back to the year 1557. The 

oldest is written on parchment. Some of the earliest entries, in 
consequence of the leaves being decayed, are not very easy to deci- 
pher. The following notice is to be read at the commencement of 
the book containing the earliest entries: ''The ancient Register of 
Potterne hereto annexed, when in a confused state and fast de- 
caying, was thus arranged and as far as possible transcribed gratu- 
itously for the benefit of the Parish by and under the immediate 
inspection of Robert Benson, Esq., M. A., and Barrister-at-law, Middle 
Temple, London, A.D. 1823-4." 

Of Monuments there are several relating to the Tanner family, 
connections more or less intimate no doubt of Bishop Tanner, who 
was a native of Wilts and promoted to the see of St. Asaph in 
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173£> and of whom a brief notice will be found in an earlier iramber 
of thid Magazine.^ 

Other monuments relate to the Orubbe ftunily, and there is a small 
brass in the north transept to the memory of Suaaiina Grubbe, 
daughter of Thomas Grubbe, £sq^, who died in 1684. 

Others relate to the families of Flowbe, Bailby, Spbabiko, Kent, 
and Wrat. The latter monument records the fact of the deprivation 
of the Rev. Robert Byng, D.D. (an ancestor of the Wray family), 
from the Rectory of All Cannings, for his loyalty to King Charles 
II., and his decease and burial, before the RestoratioUi at St. John's 
Church, Devizes. 

There are several stained glass windows in the church. The east 
windows were placed in memory of the late Vicar, the Rev. Joseph 
Medlicott. Others have been inserted as memorials of various 
members of the families of Grubbe, Oldfield, and Olivier. The head 
of the last-named family was the late Colonel Olivier, who became 
connected with Potterne in 1830, and who for some thirty years was 
the lessee under the Bishop, and so, for the time being, Lord of the 
Manor of Potterne. It was he that, at the time of the machine- 
burning riots, organized a troop of yeomanry cavaliy known as the 
'' Potterne Troop,'' to act as mounted police — a troop that was dis- 
banded in 1836. For a portion of the time that he resided at 
Potterne he was churchwarden of the parish, and seconded the vicar^ 
the Rev. G. Edmonstone, in his efforts for the providing educational 
and other advantages for the people of his charge. He was also 
for a short time the possessor of the Porch House, now in course of 
restoration, and so indirectly the means of preserving it: for at 
that time it was being utilised, and converted into sundry tene- 
ments, and ruthlessly treated, to provide for the tenants' supposed 
needs. Colonel Olivier was the first Treasurer moreover of tho 
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The following list of Vicars of Potterne fit)m the beginning of 
the fourteenth century has been compiled from Sir Thomas Phillipp's 
" Wiltshire Institutions '* and other sources : — 
Vicars of Potterne. 



A.D. 


Paibon. 


Ikcvitbkkt. 


clSlO 


Bishop Sraow of Gheot. 


Richard db Hhsbino. 


1313 


The same. 


Gilbert db Wytham. 


1816 


Bp. Roger de Mortival. 


Willlam de Aoton. 


1327 


The same. 


WiLLLiM DE LaVYKTOW. 


1848 


Bishop Robert Wtvill. 


Alan Avenbl. 


1350 


The same. 


John Doylly, Rector of Ewelm, 
Oxon, hy exchange with Alan 
Avenel. See Rennet's Paroch. 
Antiq., ii., 877. 


1879 


Bishop Ralph Erghdu. 


Robert Duding. 


1384 


The same. 


Richard Durant. 


1884 


The same. 


John Erghum. 


1885 


The same. 


Henry Chapel^ by exchange with 
John Erghum. 


1886 


The same., 


Richard Durant. 
William Codyer. 


1892 


Bishop John Waltham. 


Adam Uskb, by exchange with 
William Codyer. 


1895 


The same. 


William Baytok. 
Henry Pake. 


1896 


Bp. Richard MnroRD. 


John Golde^ by resignation of 

Henry Pake. 
Thomas Rylb. 


1437 


Bishop Robert Neville. 
Bp. William Aiscough. 


1440 


John Ewyas^ by exchange with 






Thomas Ryle. 






Grubbb. 


1494 


Bishop John Blythb. 


Walter Brown, by resignation 


1502 


Bishop Edmund Audlby. 


Nicholas Inguusentb, on decease 
of Walter Brown. He was 
Rector of Poulshot in 1498. 


1515 


The same. 


WiLUAM Cadman, on resignatioii 
of Nicholas Ingulsente. 


1585 


Bp. N10HOI4A8 Shaxton. 


JoHNCLSRK^ond#0fafi6efWilliam 
Cadman. 


1550 


Thomas Bourb (as Lessee 


John Bourb, on decease of John 




of the Manor under 


Clerk. 




Bishop Capon). ' 
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A.D. 



16)^9 



1696 



1711 



1726 
1768 



1770 



1781 



1793 
1799 



1807 
1837 
1871 



Paibov. 



of the Manor. 
Bishop GiiasBT Burnet. 
Thesamo. 

BiflhopBBKJAMINHOADLET 

Bishop John Hume. 
The same. 
The same* 

Bishop John Douglas. 
The same. 

The same. 

Bishop Edwabd Denison, 

BishopGsOBGEMoB£BL£Y. 



Incumbent. 



Nicholas Stbangwidge. 
John CrfiUBBBjEsq.jLesseel John No&thbt, on the decease 

of Nicholas Strangwidge. 

John Cbaig^ Preh. of Durnford, 
1708, Gillingham, 1726. 

Chabxbs Thbophilus Mutel (on 
cession of John Craig), Preb. 
of Chute,1698,Hu8borne, 1701. 

Francis Fox (on decease of C. 
T. Mulel), Preb. of Stratton, 
1738. 

David Scarlock, on cession of 
Francis Fox. 

John Hume (on decease of David 
Scarlock), Preb. of Comboi 
1779. 

James Hume Spry (on resigna- 
tion of John Hume), Preb. of 
Minor Pars Allans, 1774j. 

Arthur Coham (on decease of 
J. H. Spry), Preb. of Fording- 
ton, 1772. Archdeacon of 
Wilts, 1779. 

Arthur John Coham (on resig- 
nation of Arthur Coham). 

William Douglas (on decease of 
A. J. Coham), Archdeacon of 
WUts, 1799. 

George Edmonston (on resig- 
nation of W. Douglas. 

Joseph Meduoott (on resigna- 
tion of Qeorge Edmonston). 

Thomas Boughton Buchanan (on 
decease of Joseph Medlicott), 
Rector of Wi^ford Magna, 
1863, Archdeacon of Wilto, 
1874. 
The above is probably a tolerably complete list of the Vicars of 

Potteme from the year 1807 downwards. It will be observed that 

among them are several bearing surnames, the same as those of their 

respective patrons and bishops ; showing that if '^ providing for their 

own *' was a te^t, the diocesans were orthodox enough. Two of them 
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held names now well known in the religious worlds Rtl£ andCADMAN. 
Several held the office of Archdeacon, and not a few held prebendal 
stalls in the Cathedral at Sarum. We know very little about them. 
One, by name David Scarlock, who held the living from 1726 to 
1768, wrote serefral works, amongst others one that might pos^bly be 
read with advantage evon now, entitled '^ A caution against speaking 
evil of Governors/' Another, his immediate predecessor, Feancis 
Fox, seems, from the careful way in which he enters in the baptismal 
registers the names of sponsors, to have been a diligent and conscien- 
tious pastor. He held a prebendal stall at Sarum and was] chaplain 
to Lord Cadogan. He was an author : amongst other works he 
published one in 1723 entitled " The New Testament explained,'^ 
and in 1727 a tract on the " Duty of Public Worship,^' still on the 
catalogue of the Christian Knowledge Society. In 1726 he became 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading, and died there in 1788. 

Of one other Vicar, who passed away but little more than twenty 
years ago at the patriarchal age of ninety-one, I will say a few 
closing words. In 1807 George Edmonston became Vicar of 
Potteme. He resigned his charge after thirty years' incumbency, 
but still lived amongst his old parishioners. It was his happiness 
to welcome as his successor one whom he had at first associated with 
himself as Curate, and afterwards as contentedly looked up to 
as Vicar. Large-hearted, and open-handed, his memory is stiU 
affectionately cherished in Potteme. Numerous were his gifts to 
the parish — to the Church — to the poor. To the last he not only- 
left liberal bequests by will, but during his lifetime built and endowed 
schools for the education of their children. And now both Geobgb 
Edmonstoit and Joseph Medlicott, successive Vicars of Potteme, 
'• lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death not divided/' 
sleep peacefully together in that peaceful churchyard, till they shall 
awake to a friendship yet more real, because purer — uninteriiipted 
—never-ending. 

Bradfbrd'On^Avon, 
August, 1876. 

W. H. Jones. 

Canon Ordinary qf Sarum, and Vicar </ Broffford-^m-Jiwrn, 
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#n tj^e ©ft 1 ovc^*Poti0e at f oltem. 

By the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. 

[Read before the Society at the Annaal Meeting, at Devisee, September, 1874.] * 

I^EFORE I enter upon a short account of the old Porch- 
House at Potterne, it may perhaps serve to open up the 
subject and facilitate my description and prepare in some degree 
for abetter examination of this most interesting specimen of domestic 
architecture of a bygone age, if I make a few preliminary observations 
on timber buildings in England generally, and touch upon the more 
common arrangement and detail of an English house &om three to 
four hundred years ago. 

I do not think it is sufficiently considered that up to a comparatively 
late period (say within the last two hundred years) most of our 
houses were built of timber. But I will go farther than that, and 
say that up to the period of the Norman Conquest, the great 
majority even of our Churches were built of timber. Why is it that 
instances of Saxon Churches are so extremely rare with us, while 
specimens of Norman work are so abundant ? This is not, I will 
venture to say, solely due to the inferior, and therefore less durable, 
character, of Saxon work and Saxon materials ; for the thickness of 
Saxon walls (where a specimen exists,) is remarkable. But it is 
because, when the country was in great measure covered with forests 
and marshes, and roads of communication were few and often im- 
passable, the carriage of stone was too formidable and too costly a 
business, while the supply of timber was so ample and so ready at 
hand, that Churches, as well as less important buildings, were gene^ 
rally made of wood : as for the same causes they are to this day in 
Norway, where I have seen specimens of wooden Churches bearing a 

"^lie writer of the following paper desires to express his personal obligations to the spirited owner 
Old F^rdl HoQse, at Pottenie, (George Richmond, £^., K. A.,) not only for his coortesy in 
Q«t Itil the principal points of interest in the building, but also for supplying the details, to 
t ikttoh owea any interest it may possess. 
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recognized date of no less than five or six, and in one instanoe seveni 
oentiuries. 

It was these wooden Churches of our forefathers which, the Saxon 
Chronicles so often tell U8» were burnt by the Danes ; and it wonld 
seem that it was not until after their repeated demolition by fire, 
that our ancestors awoke to tlie fact that it was advisable to employ 
a rni^re durable, if more expensive, material for their chief buildings. 
As a notorious exception to this, doubtless the very perfect Saxon 
Church of Bradford rises before our minds, which dating back (as 
is believed on good authority) from the eighth oentury, seems to 
contradict the statement I have just made. But if we remember 
that Bradford is situated in the heart oi some of the best stone- 
quarries in England, we shall imderstand that stone would, in that 
particular district, be ais well the more natural as the cAeap^ material 
for building; and the '^ Ecolesiola '^ of Bradford, as it has been 
happily called, would be an exceptional case among its own contem- 
porary Churches : and on tluit aooount I claim for it now an additional 
tide, to the respect and reverence (and let me add contribution to- 
wards its preservation) of all true arebsBoloigists, in that it is n^t only 
an almost unique specimen of its age which remains to us, but that 
it probably never had many compeers of its time of like build and 
material. 

I crave the indulgence of my readers for this digression on stone 
Churches, to which I have been led by the few remarks I have made 
on timber Churches; and X return to the timber houses of which I 
was q^ealdng. 

Long after ecclesiastical buildings began^ in the words of an old 
writer, to ^' become petrified,'' and even after they had attained per- 
fection, those of a secular character continued to be formed of wood. 
Indeed I may say that for the several succeeding centuries, {even, up 
to two hundred years ago,) timber was the material genefalltf adopted, 
not only for the cottage of the peasant, but for the hall of tie knight 
or noble. Doubtless this waa in great degree owing to the causes I 
have already mentioned, the profusion of timber and the difficulty of 
carting stone. To some extent also it may be attributed to fashion, 
and the reluctance to change, which seems to have been as natural 
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to onr forefathers as it is tmnatoral to us : bat perhaps more than 
all (in the better examples at least) to the desire of obtaining many 
beantifiil features which were peculiar to the timber edifices, and 
which could be produced by this material alone : ^' projecting* stories, 
windows with delicate tracery, elegant oriels, carved gable boards, 
pendants, and so forth. These, togetiier with a proftision of en- 
richment on their chequered walls, impart to these buildings a charm 
which cannot be surpassed by any other style/'* 

*' These timber buildings of England were generally constructed 
of oak, possessing extreme durability ; the superiority of which orer 
that procured at piiesent is said to arise from tlie trees having been 
felled in winter, and not in spring, as at present, for the sake of tiie 
bark/^* There was no stint of timber employed : massive beams 
were used in every part of the construction : indeed it has repeatedly 
been urged that there has been an unnecessary consumption of wood 
in these buildings ; but this objection does not appear to be well 
substantiated; for any excess bf strength in the first instance has 
been more than amply repaid by the additional number of years they 
have lasted : their existence for three or four centuries in a sound state 
being one of the best proofs of the skill displayed in their construc- 
tion. The walls were generally ftyrmed of timbers disposed in 
various patterns, though sometimes simple squares, and were filled 
in with plaster set in stout oak lathji : this plaster was a mud-clay 
well mixed with straw, which was afterwards whitewashed,' and was 
a material resembling the Devonshire eol of the present time. The 
principal timbers of the roof were generally built up in squares in 
the same manner as the walls, and were covered with stone tiles. 



1 « Ajieient timto edifiees of Eagland," by John Clayton, Aiolii(< 

'Glajton's ** Anoient timber edifices of England." 

' In London^ the oitizeas were compelled to whitewash even the 
their hoases, as a precaution against fire, and so the ^' Londoners o 
sea-borne coal for fuel, that the smoke from it blackened the whit 
their buildingB. The appsManoe of the city ppesented the aspeet of a m 
whitewashed tenements.*'— Hudson Turner's Domestic Architecture of 
from the Conquest to the end of the thirteenth centuiy, vol. iL, p 
v^ ii p. 116. 
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These roofs of open timber-work were often richly ornamented^ and 
sometimes pierced wood- work resembling the tracery of windows was 
introduced under the arches. King-posts and tie-beams were also 
characteristic features of these massive roofs. The foundations were 
generally of stone, as were the fire-places and chimney shafts, where 
they existed. The construction of the projecting stories and several 
other portions displayed great ingenuity : these overhanging upper 
stories were generally carried on corbels : the timbers in front were 
often ornamented with panelling, either entirely carved on wood, 
or the spaces between the timbers were filled with plaster, and the 
timbers were left projecting. Moreover it would seem probable, 
from the appearance of the timbers in many of these buildings, that 
their surfaces were originally protected by a description of paint of 
a rich brown colour : it is however extremely uncertain whether the 
practice of blackening them, as is usually done in the present day, 
can be traced to an ancient origin. 

As regards the interiors of these timber houses, perhaps we of 
this more luxurious age should scarcely be satisfied with the ac- 
commodation which met all the requirements of our ancestors, and 
we might pronounce the rooms they generally contained, few in 
number, and diminutive in size. Neither should we be content to 
dwell in a hall without a chimney, and with windows guiltless of 
glass, but which ably fulfilled their duties of letting in the air, and 
letting out the smoke. Yet such were the simple manners of the 
good old times that these arrangements were universally adopted. 
Moreover the majority of houses consisted of no more than aground 
floor, and of this the '^ hall" was the chief apartment; the general 
living room of the family ; into which the principal door opened ; 
which in the case of the less pretentious dwellings, served for cooking, 
eating, receiving visitors, and in short for almost all the ordinary 

«r flQinestjc life. Adjacent to this, and oftentimes on the 

was the " chamber/' the family bedroom, which was also 
I apartment of the lord and his family, and the resort of 
part of the household by day. In addition to this were 
','' and on the side opposite the chamber, the '' itable,^ 
considered a necessary appendage, because at this period 
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householders wrere in the habit of giving lodgings to travellers, who 
generally came on horseback.^ 

This was the ordinary arrangement of apartments in the house of 
a ^ntleman of moderate fortune during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; and the dwellings of the more wealthy differed only in 
having an upper floor, called the " soler" • which could only be en- 
tered by one door, and was therefore more easily defended, and so 
was considered the place of greater security ; a " chapel " of very 
small dimensions, and a " iitchen/' detached from the rest of the 
buildings, generally vaulted and open to the roof, and as distinct as 
possible from the rest of the house, as a security against fire. 

And such continued to be the general style of domestic architecture 
in England until the sixteenth century, by which time it may be 
said to have reached its highest degree of perfection, combining (as 
it then did) much internal comfort and convenience, with very con- 
siderable external beauty of decoration. At this period, the interiors 
of the better-class houses presented many peculiar and attractive 
features, both with regard to arrangement and decoration. They 
were often lined with panelled wainscotting, had carved chimney 
pieces of an elaborate character, and even emblazoned windows. 
Moreover, in addition to the principal apartments mentioned above, 
there was sometimes added a state bedroom, and sometimes even a 
drawing room. 

At this period which has been called " the truly Augustan age of 
Elizabeth,^^ the science of construction of timber-framed houses was 
thoroughly understood; and as the supply of material seemed still 

^ ** Everybody who could afford it, travelled on horsebaok. Tbere were oom- 
panies of hackney men who provided horses for travellers at a fixed rate per 

inary necessities of 
cneys were usually 
>ur money, 



e, vol, iii., p. 47." 
ibove the gateway, 
term still retained 
universally known 
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abundant and almost inexhaustible, possibly the prevailing^ fashion of 
wooden houses might have been prolonged to a much later date, had 
not the Great Fire of London^ in 1666 (of which the well-known 
Monument is the memorial) put a sudden stop to the practice, and 
caused the substitution of a less perishable material : for immediately 
after the Fire of London a proclamation' (which by many was 
deemed arbitrary and unjustifiable} was made, enjoining the Lord 
Mayor and other city magistrates to take care that no houses of 
timber should be erected for the future.' And this new, though 
enforced, fashion of stone and brick houses in London very soon 
spread through the country, to the utter abandonment of the mode 
of building, which, till then, had monopolized the attention of archi- 
tects and builders. 

With these preliminary remarks on the general subject of timber 
houses in England, and wherein I have gleaned from the writings 
of some of our best archaeologists, to wit, Mr Hudson Turner, Mr. 
John Henry Parker, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Clayton and others; I 
come now the more readily to the very excellent specimen of an old 
timber house in our own county, which it is my present purpose to 
describe. 

In the parish of Fotterne, and in the very middle of the 
village, abutting on the main street, stands an old old house, which, 
though it has long attracted the notice of the archseologist and the 

t As some slight preoaution against fire, so deservedly dreaded by those who 
dwelt in streets of wooden houses, an old law had long sinoe enacted that 
" before every house there should be a tub full of water, either of wood or stone ; " 
the like of which may be seen, rigidly enforced at the present day, in the towns 
of Bergen, Tiondbjem, Ac, in Norway, where the majority of houses are of 
timber. 

s Long before this, even in the reign of King John, a decree was made that 
every alderman should, under penalty of fine, provide himself with a hook and 
cord, whereby to demolish the wooden houses of the citizens in case of fire, 
and nothing can give us a better notion what mean and flimsy hovels the citi- 
zens of London were then contented with, if a hook and cord were implements 
sufficient for pulling them down. 

*Hallam's History of England, vol. ilL, p. 6. 
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artist^ has been^ for some generations at leasts passed by the many 
without admiration or remark. Now and then its timbered walls, 
its old-fashioned windows, and its overhanging roof might have 
arrested the momentary notice of the traveller, as he wended his 
'Way through the village street, but it was forgotten almost as soon 
as seenJ Occasionally its picturesque outline might have tempted 
the sketcher's pencil, or invited the photographer to halt ; but by 
the great majority of passers by, I will venture to say, it was wholly 
unnoticed. 

And yet on examination this was no ordinary house, such as the 
other houses all around it were. Its formation, its material, its open 
porch, its gables, its bay window, its barge boards, its projecting 
story, all proclaimed it the work of a former age : while if one en- 
tered it and peeped behind the plaster and ceilings which concealed 
them, beautiful tracery of windows and fine open roofs rewarded the 
zeal of the curious, and invited to further research. 

And thus unheeded, or at least unrecognized, it might have 
remained to this moment, gradually succumbing to neglect and 
the wear and tear of ages, had it not attracted the artistic 
eye of a gentleman, to whom to see was to admire, and to 
admire was to purchase, with a view to its restoration : and to 
whose loving carefulness and reverent regard for antiquity, 
scrupulous adherence to the most rigid laws of preservation, and de- 
termination to admit of no renovation, which was not (presumptively 
at least) warranted by precedent ; we of this county and neighbour- 
hood, and above all the Members of the Wiltshire Archseological 
Society, are indebted for the very interesting specimen which we 
may now see, of a timber house, whose antiquity we may safely 
estimate at three hundred, and not improbably at near four hundred 
years, or perhaps more. 

Waiving however for the moment the important question whether 
it may fairly lay claim to date from the sixteenth or from the fifteenth 
century, let us proceed to examine its more modem history and its 

t 

' An excellent illustration of the Old House, as it stood about eight years 
fgO| may be seen in the frontispiece of the eleventh volume of the Magazine. 
VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVIU. U 
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actual ccmdition as it appeiired two yeafs ago. As Tegardd ii» oe* 
cupatixm during t^e years of its decline^ it has eaiffered almost more 
than tjbfce wouled vicissitudes of old hoosea, and haa indeed ibeoa p«t 
to strajDge uses ; for it seems to have served suoeessavely as.a hnm^, 
as a bakehouse^ as a barrack^ as a publio-house (beating the d^u df 
the *' Pack-hoFse ") ; and finally^ end only too fatally to mauy portioils 
of it^ it was divided into four or five tjenetnents* lb fit it for these 
several uses, and espeoially for its last unfortunate ooeupation as the 
abode of several families^ it was deemed uecessftry to make ma^y 
disastrous alterations. Thus the fine oM porchj whioh has git »i its 
name to the house^ was stopped up ia front, and opened at the sided: 
two new doors were made and opened to the street: attiiehaok tiwo 
new doors were made opening into the hall 3 windo^v's w«re bh^k^ 
up with wattle and plaster : o&ers were opened ; three or &W staix^ 
cases were made : small roomid were made less by means of tldn 
partitions; fire-places were constructed where niOne had previously- 
existed s and ceilings everywhere hid the fine open! roofs^ and tbe 
oak joists> on which the original flooring tested* One-huge 4^himney^ 
having two flues in it^ and of about two hundred years- ^t»kding^ 
took up a great part of the ballj and in gte9^ degree spoilt its. pro- 
portions. While more recently the pendants from the roof witii 
tracery wore ruthlessly out away to make bead ro6m foe the upper 
floor : indeed one of the workmen^ now engaged in the restoh'ation^ 
who lived in these rooms ioif several years, aiokoowledgea Uint he 
assisted in cuttij;^ away the grand old pendants. and tmcei^, vrbUi 
he says reached down to within two or three feet of the upper fl]6ov^ 
so that they mu^ have Josi» ^ feet inches ot & feet in kln^tkbgr itliie 
operation* 

Notwithstanding however all these destrtiotiive adte ration^ and 
that ecdiaiderablo i<\)uriea wemddne, under the j)lea.6£Testoffatk>n^ 
the rttuoture iitiself happily remains, tod preitty knuch the same ia, 
general aspect as it was s^eral centuries agb» . < 

Let me now pass on to mention shortly how the wt><'k of restotratfon 
has been conducted, and what has been dime* In the first plaoeit 
was feUi that where a single, noisfcake might be fatal, and one falke 
move, through lack of the required care and eantion, nu^trvoih 
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ev'erytUng', it was absolutely essential to secare success that the 
work shoald be placed in the hands of a competent architect^ one 
whose discretion and eareftilnesB^ as welt as knowledge and ex- 
perience co«Id be relied «ipont and who more fittings than tke well- 
known lif r. Christian^ ^ho chanced to be engaged in restoring 
Potteme Church &t the time? To him therefDre, and to his head 
assistant, Mr. Pnrday, who devoted mnch attention to the work, are 
we indebted, next to the owner, for th^ admirable manner in which 
this restoration has been conducted. PossiWy some few mistakes 
may have been made, but these are comparatively trifling, and may 
be attributed, partly to the unavoidable absence of the owner, for 
when able to spare the time, he not only superintended the progress 
of the work himself, but assisted the workmen in no slight degree 
with his own hands ; and partly to the prolonged illness of Mr. 
Christian, who was thus hindered from giving it that constant per- 
sonal attention which so tender a patient required. I repeat, however, 
thai so far as I can form an opinion, the mistakes are few and trifling, 
while the restoration is thoroughly successful, as it is likely to be, 
and 18 it certainly deserves to be, when conducted on such admirable 
principles (which canliot be too highly eommended by antiquarians) 
of extreme oare and eVen horror of demolishing anything that ie old, 
and an equ^l shrinking fknn tJie introduction of anything that is 
new, for which there is no absolute warrant of precedent. 

Carried out on these principles, the restoration of the old Porch- 
House at Potteme has been mbst carefully conducted. Wherever 
09^ waa originally used, there oofk has again been supplied : elm has 
been used for ^m : and thct^ is no piiie in the building. There was 
but one chimney, the massive one alluded to just now, and but one 
fiiie-»plaoe^ in the north 'parlour : these however formed no part of the 
original buildings, but were added about the time of Charles II. 
It wna found to be absolutely impossible to retain the lar^e chimney, 
for it completely blocked np the hall, though it was removed with 
reluotamoe. When pnUing it down, it was found to be composed of 
oak and wattle, a material which was discovered to be fire-proof by 
tiiose who built it two Irandred years ago, but a piece of practical 
knowledge whidi had been lost to ns from that period. 

u2 
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The porch door, remember^ by many old inhabitants^ wifkh its 
wicket^ is described as covered with iron, like a prison door ; and it 
is not a little remarkable that the present owner^ with a firm pre- 
sentiment that it must be in existence somewhere, and with a no 
less confident persuasion that it would be found (if at all) in a pigsty, 
offered a reward for its recovery ; and sure enough, before long^, half 
of the identical wicket, with some of the iron fittings npon it, was 
discovered doing duty as a part of the floor of a pig-sty, at a mile^s 
distance. It will, I am sure, rejoice the heart of every true arehao- 
logist to learn that the wood of the wicket having proved to be sttU 
sound, only somewhat richly pickled, it is to be worked np again 
into the door, and restored to its former position. Besides this, no 
other original door remains : the only one of any antiquity, Which 
may be a sixteenth century door, is now placed in the end building 
at the north-east. 

It has been suggested that perhaps the hall itself is of elder -date 
than the oiher buildings on either side oi it, and thai it was-re*- 
moved from its original site and rebnilt here, when possibly' tiie 
porch may have been added.^ Certain it is that nothing would Imve 
been easier than to do this, for the whole framework of the boilditig 
is mortised together, and fixed by oak pegs through the tenons, aiid 
all the uprights are numbered for their respective places, i., ir., iiL, 
iv., v., vi., and so on, as any one may still see for himself. Iti^^uM 
however be remembered that this argument for its easy removal is 
by no means conclusive; for the practice of putting together tbnbdr 
framework by means of pegs, prior to its permanent er^tion, was 
not only a general custom of buihiers then, bat is still tiie tdne- 
honoured practice of carpenters : indeed roofs of bams and &na 
buildings are generally so constructed on the ground previous to 
erection. Between the oak uprights, short thick horizontal oak 
laths fit into grooves, and these formed th6 foundation for the ptaM^^ 
but in the larger spaces wattle was used instead of laths. ' ' 

Of the two quaint windows on the east wall of the httUj the 

* If however the porch was an addition, Mr. Purday gives it as his decided 
opinion, based on stmctaral details, that it was an addition liiado itaiDied&tely 
after the hail h&d been piaeed here. " . - d\ 
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80iitWiimo6t alone remamedj though the other has been opened in 
the jrestoratioa. There was no evidence that these windowe have 
evcff heen glazed, but there were indications of shatters^ and these 
indications remain. It is presuoned that (aa in other old bouses of 
similar oonstruotion and date) they were for the admission of air^ 
and &r the exit of smoke^ for as there was originally no fire*plaoe in 
the hall> a fire mu6t have been kindled upon the flooTj and tiie smoke 
most have £ound its way out as it eould : and indeed that this was 
the case, the blackening of the purlines and rafters^ is corroborative, 
if not (as I almost venture to say) conclusive. Those purlines and 
rafters "are of elm, but the framing of the roofs is wholly of oak, as 
are all the uprights throughout the whole group of buildings, which, 
though ai^|>arently one, are in factor. 

Of the three upper windows looking towards the street, one only 
with transomes may be of the time of James I,, but it has been 
thought advisable that these should be carefully repaired and retained, 
although there is evidence that the original windows were different 
to thiese, and probably carried tracery : no portion howwer of these 
remains for aa example ; and with a wife discretion, which we shall 
appit^eiate and applaud, no conjeotural restoration of them was to 
bie entertained for a momenta 

As r^ards the pavement/ the oldest portion was composed of un- 
^uaUeised flag^^stonee, but they were certainly notorijgipalj nor have 
we, any trace of the -materials of which the floor was composed. 
In genend howei^r it was tK>thing more than the natural soil well 
x^inmed down^ and mpon tiiis was strewn the dried rushes in winter, 
and the gveen leaves in summer, which did duty for carpets.^ 

I should mention .her© that very lovely tracery was found in a 
little Uookedrup window in the upper room of the North wing, and 
also fragments >Qf tracery in tJke oriel window, fmd that from these 
patterns idl the restorations have been made, In the same upper 
room of the north wing, there is a round hole through one of the 
upright timbers, dbcected downwards, which it is surmised may have 

^ Every traveller in Boandioavia will recollect the juniper and pine branches, 
with which the floors of the rooms are very generally strewn at this day. 
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been intended to facilitate the thnyvnng down stones oratiMfr toiBBUes 
on the heads o£ assailants^ in case of attaek ; or perhiqis more pro- 
bably for the ponring of water on the faggots, if they dkttcmpted te 
set fire to the bnildiBg. Wfaethor such ^nras the objeot of thispuN- 
fexation I oannot say, though the pcovision of sueh holes and for 
such purposes was well understood by our £ore£ftthei^ In Ireland, 
such an q>eiiing was appiopriately called ^^ the mttriheriag hde/' 

During the progress of the work the ibUowing objects of inteidEtt 
were discovered. Of coiui, many half-pemce of the Gtootges 9 two 
of William and Mary; one of G^eoi^ md Garoline^; amd one of 
Washington. Three tradesmenn' tokens, one^ of them Gtorsaan; one 
Roman coin of Consbaatine, east at TVeves; and best of all-in a 
mortice hole of the northern wing, three golden icu94£ Eraince^ 
wrapped in a small portion of fine linen: two ef these are of Louis 
XI., the other of Charles YIU., of France. They appear to have 
been placed in the hole for security, and then it seems they dropped 
down out of reai^ ; but how these foreign coins came to be deposited 
there, and what was the story of their being so ooooealed ^d thai 
abandoned, notwithstanding their value, are interesting iq>eciili4ncsi% 
on which we may weave what romances, we pkasec^ and which- none 
can diftpute, for we shall never know the truth <^ the story^ ooni- 
jeotnre and seardi as we may. In the roof were found one or tw9 
leartiiem articles, a coin of George I., and a tiler^s measure ; while 
the great chimney yielded up a portion of a carved -stone, amd ii 
fowl, prepared without doubt for dinner, but somehow forgotten acnd 
left a mummy ! 

And now I come to the critical question as to iih^jprob^Md date 
of this interesting old building, I am happy to say that we are not 
without documentary evidence with r^^ard to a Yery old manor 
house at Potterne : for as in those lawless days, when roving thie'veii 
lurked in the forests, and plundered where they could find booty; 
every manor house and every knight's house was protected .^QT 
crenellated or embffttied inclosure walls (indeed it was contrary to 
law in those disturbed times to build any house of any size of 6n- 
portance without some such fortification) ; and as no one was aUpTy^ 
to put battlements {oreneliei^ oa bis bouse without a lieense fiomitiie 
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erdwn/ we have most valuable testiidonj' regardingi the booBes whicA 
wei^ so oreaellated, and which must have mdiuled all the prinoipol 
liDVfies in the land> in the calalogues of licences granted for the 
porpese during the leigns of the several sovereigns of 'that period. 
A complete list of these licepases to orenellaie was pxinlted in tiie 
.GeuUeHuti^e Magaxsine for 1856 in chronological esder, carefallj* ex* 
tracted from the Rolls themselves^ under the direction of Mr. Duffos 
Hardy > the Assistant Keeper of the Bolls : imd I have the authority 
of the auidioi? of the '^ Glossary of Architecture/^ for saying that 
f ^ tjftSi licenses to ereneUate or fortiiy a mansion may generally be 
relied ob as fixing the date of it, because every house of any im- 
.portaiice w8» obliged to be fortified;^' and in another part of his 
book he says in still more distinct terms, ** the licenses to crenellate 
.give. us the exact date of each house within a very few jesas" 

Now in the list of licenses for the. eleventh year of Edward HI. 
(A;D« 1S8^) we find lieenses granted to Robert Bishop of Salisbury 
to ereqellate hiamanor houses at Foterne, Wilts, Oanynygds, Wilts, 
and atiBetnmesbncy , Witts.' For some reasons which we cannot ex- 
plain, though it was by no means an uncommon oc>&urrence^ these 
lioenses were not immediately acted on; and consequently at the 
begiqnin^ of the next ceign, the first of Bichard II. (A.D. 1377) 
we'fiind a ratifieation of the licen^s formerly granted in the eleventh 
of the Edward IIL, und^ the Privy Seal ; viz. to Balph, the then 
Bishop of Salisbury, and his ^ecessors to crenellate his several 
manor houses of Bo(tenie> Canynge, and Remmesbury aforesaid ; ^ 

1 « B(^xw IMH^OQS iiiataQ0Q9 oiQcar of piii4pii8 gmoted ta peraomt for ha^liig/ven- 
tared to fortify their honses without a liodnoe, and others of liceaoes renewed 
at the beginning of a new reign, where the original intention had not heen 
terM^d ooi; Th^se exoe^tioiml cases would suffice to clearly prove the general 

teltare 
tnifiu 
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and we msy condnde^ as the licenses were not again rati&d in thd 
snoeeeding teign^ that they were then aeted upon. 

That the Porch-Hpnse at Fatterne is that identical manor hoose) 
fer the fiyrtifieatden of which a Koense was ihmlljr ^^ranted kff the 
crown tn 1377, 1 do not think any one is rash enough toconjeetore. 
That episcopal residence in ail probability soon Ml into ikeay; for 
it appeart that the bishops' aacieat manoi* hoose ceased to be kept 
up circa 1450 ; tliongh that it was at times at least oeoopied by the 
Lord Bishop of Salisboiy in person while it existed, we haye Evidence, 
in that Bishop Bicfaard Mrtford (or Metford) died at Potteme in 
140T. 

'Riat however this fine old timber house, of too noble a eharaeter 
to- be an ordinary residisnoe^ migpbt have been one of the many ee^ 
desiastioal residenees, after the Bishop ceased to keep up hiB own 
manor house, for eiflier the person renting the titles and manwr, aa 
agent for the Bishop, or as Vicar for the time being, is a suggestion 
which has been put forward with no little show of probability. That 
such may have been the case is by no means imlikely, but in the 
absence of any proof in support of it, the archsBologist can only look 
upon it as conjecture. Others have broached the opinion that it was 
a Church house, where Church ales were held, tSid other business or 
festivities in connection with Uie Chnrch were carried on : but here 
again we are simply ha^aiding a guess^ for which we have no positive 
foundation, while' the st^rioJ* chairtitste^ aftd'elabortite detJaib of the 
building seem, in my judgment a^t least^ to militate against sudi a 
supposition. 

Wiih regard to the actaal d&iie of the i)tiild]ng, thett'Ts th^|^-^ 
temal evidence d construction anddetaO, and the extehial evidence 
of stylo; and acme of Our beat architects have givnn it aa* their 
opinion thai it may be attributed to the dose of the fifbeenth dt 
beginniag of the sixteenth centories, from 1490 to 1610, or during 
iheTei^oif llenry Vll., while othecs again affirm it to beEbzabetfaan^ 
and llus is the view taken by tiie anther of the ^ Glossary of Aiidbi-i- 
tectnre,'' who. says, ^^ Nothing remains at Fotteme earfier than the 
time of Elizabeth, of which period tixeie is a very good and ^iciri* 
resque tiaibrr bonso wiUi oarved .barge-^boacds and pAnelHngjJMiO 
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the proj^in^ upper tUxj" On tbig point liowever let eveijone 
use his own judgment^ after due examination : Cor myself, liiongii I 
scMcely venture to offer any opinion^ I incline to the earlier date, 
to wbieh I am led not only by many of the details given above, but 
stiU more by the aMthority of those in whose judgment I am in* 
elided to pkoe oonfidenee. It is however a question open to opinion, 
and fenay well exereise the careful consideration of those who are 
most cobveffsattt with sueh matters. But certain I am> that wheii 
thus carefoUy. exanUDed^ whether it be pronounced fifbeenth, sixteenth, 
or eTen* seventeenth century work, all will unite in one voioe of ad«- 
miration at the beauty of the building, and in no less hearty a 
tribute, ^ gciiitiade io tiM wdrthy owner, who is canying out the 
work of testoration in so reverent, so careful, so truly archsoologieal^ 
a spirijb^ and wbo has done his utmost to preserve in its integ^iy 
80 finei a. specimen of the old timber bouses <^ England* 
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Curiosities ^n^ Statistics of |ParisJ Registers. 

By the Rev. "W. C. Plendbblbath. 

I^OME years ag;<> I undertook {he task of indexing the regisbens 
of tbe little Wiltshire village of which I am rector. In 
tiie course of that work, which occupied my spare time for moie 
thaii tffTD yeafs, X came across a nnmber of fads, and was led into 
some inquiries, whidh interested me greatly* It was not that tiie 
ChethiU registers contained any historic names, ot were interq)erBed 
witii any curioua remarks, such, for example, as that at Chaddla^ 
worthi^ Sucks, where a friend told me he once read the following 
P^Si t6 an' ««try of burial I'Nt-.'^Tkis is iiie man who met one of 
Cromwell's IroiiBides in Hangmanstone Lane, and was neter veB 
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afterwsr^ ! " Nothing of this sort do I Bed at Cheriiiil. England 
hflB suffered many a conmlsion^ both m Chnich and Statei Ihr. 
Sacbeverell preaohed^ and was imprisoned, and oame ont of priFOD^ 
a heto, and a maTiyr-^in the eyes of his own parfy at an)y xafce^ 
tiie Bill of Bights and the llest and Corporation Act was passed : 
the Treaty of Utrecht was signed. But the good folk at Gherhill 
cared for none of these thii^gs. Hie prospects of '' tarmnts ^^ Mr 
*^ wuts/'' to^year,-^-enoh was their measnre of pnblio interests : 
and the domestic fortunes of Cleare, Betsey, or Dan'l, the staple «l 
gossip on Sunday mornings at the comer of the village road. I 
was talking a few winters ago to a olass of fourteen yoong m^i, 
all of whom were well instructed in the three Bs, soue of them 
remarkably ao, and I found that not one of the f<iurteen had e¥er 
heaid of the Timet n^irspaper> and only one of Stoiiehenge>- whddi 
is distant from our villagfe about eighteen miks as thecrowflieaJ 
One is therefere qmte prepared; to find that the ancestors^ of these 
lads' were not sufficiently interested in etirrent events to break otit 
irrepressibly in suoh entries as I have given a spedmen of above;^ 
and as we find in many places where fragments of the history of the 
Empiiie have been interspersed among the ^^ homely annals of tto 
poor/^ and the progress of the Beformation has been recorded aU 
temately with the churchwardens* payments for <^e destruction of 
polecats and sparrows> and their obliges for wadiing the parish 
surplice. 

But notwithstanding the absence of any entries such as tkes^ I 
found a good many things in the Gherhill registers which appeared 
to me worthy of being brought under the notice of the Societyj and 
this they accordingly were in a paper which I read at our annual 
meeting, at Swindon, in 1878. And my attention being thus called 
to the subject, I pursued vaj el^mries somewhat fur;tber. And af^ 
examining the regwters of a good many other parishes and obtaining 
transcripts and extracts from, a good many more, I jotted down 
41 iew memoa:auda on the sulgeet which I read. at the aannfid 
meeting at Devizes the following yedr. It is the substtoce c^ these 
two papers, with some further additions, that will be f oun^ i^i ttii 
following pages. i-.i^jn/. 
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And first tt itb regard to fbe origin of registers. Now some sort 
of system of general registration appears to have existed from. the 
very earliest period among almost all ciinlized iuiition& And hjT 
g^eneral registration I mean sneh a system as.wonld inelnde^ if not 
tile wh(de, yet at any rate the main part, of the luvtion (\tiUl tii& 
etxoeption o£ the proletarian class) > independantly of a&y profdssion 
w oiBeial' position. In the third cha|)iter of the book of Nehemiah, 
v< &> the prophet mentions his having ^^ found a register of the 
genealogy df them which eame np ^^ cmt of the captivity. And that 
this Togister had been eareMly kept, and was supposed to be am 
eshan^biTie one, we may gather Arom his subsequent statement^ 
with regaod to. certain persons who* claimed to belong taithepriffltly 
family^ that '^ These sought their. register among tboser that were 
reckoned, by genealogy^ but it was not found>; therefore were theyi> 
as polluted,, put £roiB the pariesthocxL^^ IHd, t. ft^ 

Among the Greeks an almost per&ct i^stem of registration ex- 
isted in conneoaon. with the Apatanan festival, the origin of wUbh 
is placed by Baehr as eady as B.C. ll&ft This festival was held 
at Athens in tiie autumn, dE every year, a^d lasted thoee days, the 
third day being devoted to' the enrollnent of the children of citizens^ 
who Were there registered each ill the phratry of his father.^ See 
SehoL Ar. Pac. .890* Nor wa£| this x>bservanee confioiad to Athens* 
Herodotus says tiiat it was commooi to the whole Ionian nation with 
the exception of the inhabitants of the cities who had given up the 
eelebratioB ^on mere pretence of a .murder/' (Herod^ i», 147.) 
And Choote says ^^ It was theioharaoteristio festival of the Ionic racOi 



* Potter in hia ** Arohoeologia Graeca," (i., 369,) gives two derivations for the 
name of this festival, either of which would oonnect it with the ceremony of 
r6§^Htiitti«a. They do tHft faowerer, I admits nf^Ar to tae to bd very probt^Ie* 
** Apa^ria, qi^asi apt^ria i,*., A<^f7^»pa^f rifa, beoaos^npa^ thiaJ^stivalrfJ^il^rw 
accompanied their fathers, to have their names entered into th£ publiok register, 

. '. . . ' Others will have Jpaturta to be so named, l>ecanse the cldldren 
W^reJ^ll Ibflit time upMtoreSf •.#«^'witiiout father^ iaa civil seaB^i; Ibr that ft 
waa nojt till then publiokly recor4ed, whoa^ they W9re« For. a likereasof^ 
Me)chis^dec is by some thought to be called apator^ ametor, 1.0., without 
fkther, ^*Uh<ml mother ; ti2 : because his parentage was omitted in the aacred 
genealogies." 
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bcmgJQg togpeiber the oitieeBi in their priimtive uaioiiB of f«»iJ^^ &^« 
• • « marriagBflW«re then eimxUod^ and acts of adoption oertified/' 
Tim enrolment to<^ plaoe either immediately after birth^ or. at the 
agQ cA three or four ysearst— very rarely later than the seprenth year. 
There was a subsequfint registration in the lexiarehic list which took 
place «t the ag<e of twenty, and which was necesaaryfor the 61II 
enjoyment of the rights of citipsensfaip : bnt this is. perhaps less oog* 
Bate with wxx su^ect. (See the voyage dn jenne Anaobams^ 
ohapt^ 29, £Dr a most interesting account of both tiiese festiTities 
and ooanp. also Sobomann, Comit. Athen. 379.) 

With regard to the Egyptians I can find no distinct acoonnt of 
anythiiig in the nature of general registration^ though from the 
statem^nte of Ihe priests recorded by Herodotus in bis Book I(,, it is 
evident that veiy carefol lists and memorials were preserved of per- 
sons who had occupied any official position or dignity* 3ee Hecod* 
n-, 100, m, i43. 

With the Bomws we come upon firmer groimd. From the time 
of Servius TuUius the people had been iK^ustomed to a quinquennial 
enumeration at which thiair nam^ imd ages, together with thoee of 
their wives and children were taken down and inscribed in the Acta 
PubUca^ the oerenMiny being concluded with the great purificatory 
aaerifiee in the Campus Martins caUed the Xiu^trum. (The lustrum 
wto sometimes, though lartly, omitted. See I4vy, iii*, i%.) This 
^HiAieratlon, was made, $rst by the kings, then by theocmsuls, and 
after the year 310 by persons called cei^sprs, who were a^)ointed for 
that pmrpoee. (Adam's Bom. Antiq. suk '* Comitia/') . The object of 
Om census however seen^ to |uive been more fiscal tiian i^te^ti^tioal, 
and in the corresponding festival of the PaganaCa (Dionys, iv., 15} 
in the country villj^es (which was held every year) I c^ find no 
mention of a reoord of either names or number^ being kept :, nor da 
I see anything about any notice taken of deaths, except that the 
writer l>efore named (Dionys., iv., 791) says that for every person 
that died a piece of money had to be paid to Venus Libitina. ., Itwas 
not until the time of Marcus Aurelius^ (one of the wisest statesmen 
that ever occupied the Imperial throne,) that we meet with what we 
may describe as a ftdly-developed system of registration throughost 
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the Eni|HTe. By an ediet issued in A.D. 1 70 be directed all Roman 
citizens iso report the birth of theif children wittmi thirtf days to 
the '^prsBfectns (Brarii,^ the record of which wad preserved in the 
temple of Saturn. And public oflScers called *' l^btdarii ^* were ap- 
pointed for the same purpose in the provinces. (See Gapitd. 3tfv 
Anton. Phil. cap. 9.) These officers were afterwards known aa 
'^ coramentarienses.^^ (Paulus Dig., B. 49., Tit. xiv., d. 45.) 

Of foreign mediaval registers I havef been able to learn sc^re^y* 
anything, save that there are some'to be met with as eariy as 180ft 
in France, and that in Spain Cardinal Xknenes ordered regist^rd i» 
he kept ih every parish as early as 1497*^ ' At Plerene4 it is stated 
by a writer in the Quarterly RemetOy vol. kxiii., p. 5«1> that a sort 
of Tudie' annual record of the number of baptisms, used to be kept by 
putting into a bag a white bean for every girl baptijsed, and a black 
bean for ^very boy, and counting 'them over at the end of the y^kt. 
This was at the Church of St. John, where all baptiBm^ Jn tiie city 
then took (and 5n fact, still take) place, and if ia^e, Svonld i^pear 
to exclude the^ probability of any nominal registration. ' '^ * 

But te» eomie to Enghnd. Nowttie origin of parochial tidgiit^M 
in thifr co^mtty is no further baekijlmn the thirtieth year of Hmtf 
VIII., whfen we^ find an ilijunction issued by Lord Ototewell, i* hii 
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Exeter Cathednil, which ims addressed by Sir Here Bdgeooiftbe to 
Lord Crottiwell on tliii subject. It rans thi»}— 

'* Plesse it yoyr goode Lordeshjp to be advertyssed that the Kynng'a M^'eatj 
hath commandyd me at mj beynge in bys gracious presens, that in casse I par. 
0ejYyd any grogge or myaeootentaojon anungge hya «»jeote8» I ahuldfr tber oiT 
ady^rtyssey oar Lordeseby pp by my wry tinge. Hyt ya now eomme to my bnolegge 
this 20 day of Apryll by a ryght trew honest man a servant of myn, that ther 
18 moehe seorett and seyerall oommnnyoaoyons amongges the kyngges sojettes and 
that off them in sundry plaoess^ith in the aohires of GorowaU and Oeyonsfaer 
be in greate feer and mystrnst what the Kyngges Hyghness and hyt Con^eyll 
Bchulde meane to give in oommaundment to the parsons and yycars of every 
parisse that they shnlde make a booke, and sorely to bs kept wher in to he 
q>eeysfy-yd the namys off as many as be wedded and the namya off them that be 
boryyd, and off all those that be crysteyned. 

'* Now ye may peroeyye the myndes off many what ys to be don to ayoyde 
ther tmserteyn oonjeoturys, and to oontynne and stablysse therhartes in trew 
natnraU loff aooordynge ther dewties, I rieforr to yoyr wysd^nt. Ther taystrast 
ys that somme charges more than hath byn in tymys past shall growe to theym 
by this occacyon off regesstrynge of thes thynges ; wher in ytt hyt schall 
please the Kyngges Majeste to put them yonte off dowte, in my poor mynd^ 
aohall encreise moohe harty loff. And I besaeohe our Lorde i^reseite.yow eyier 
to his pleasser. 20"» daye off Apryll. Scrybelyd in hast, P. Eqoec^mb.*' 

Thus fSur Sir Piers Edgecombe^ but Sir Cuthbert Sharps in his 
Cbronieon Mirabile, does not gire us at all the like aoooant of ibe 
veeeption aooorded to the iiyunctions* He says:— 

** Cromwell, who sternly governed poop and helm, 
Bade registers be kept throught the realii. 
Then each inenmbent gat him grey gpose quill 
And * boke of Pergamene,' and wrote his fill." 

Prologue iv. 

And in fact in no leas tban.ft)rty perishes there are- entries dating 
to an eyen earlier period^ copied nodouhtfrom still older books whioh 
have perished* • Of the booJcs begnnin the jear li&SS in obedieiioe4# 
tiie iiyunctions^ as many as edght haadred and twelve ace still'^taBl^ 
among whieh are to be reekoned those of Ogboume fit. : Alidid# 
and Calne^ while the Heddington books begin onAj one year later^-^ 
as early, very probably, as there was anything to reoord. The 'best 
preserved of these original books that I have oome across, is ih tht 
chnrch of St. Michaers Basstshaw, London, where the old leaves 
were in 187:^ skilfully embedded in margins of toned paper, and 
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boutd in BtXtemn hatber, the wbcile being tiieti cxtcldaed in a Btrong 
case. At Charlton KiAgs also^ near Cheltmifaam> the books are pem 
fect from 1538 to the present date, with the exception of one leaf 
(1557-S)' which has been torn out. But that the number of the I61J8 
bookie still extantTepfesents but a very small proportion of thotfe which 
were then begun, there is abundant testimony to prove. In Bell's His- 
tory of the Huntingdon Peerage, p. 295j he says '^ In making the ex- 
tsJujts/ndcessary fivr my purpose, I found that the early registers M ihlB 
parish (Christchurch, Hants) had been destroyed, as I was informed, 
by the late curate's wife» who made kettle holders of them, and 
would most likely have consumed the whole parish archives in this 
homely way, but that the fortunate and timely interference of the 
present elerk rescued what remains from destruction.^' Again, m 
iiiie *^ Parochial Histories'* of the diocese which were collected some 
years ago under the auspices of the late Bishop, I find the following 
report from Tilshead ; '^ About forty years ago I saw a long pazch« 
ment book on a shelf in the village shop. I requested it to be taken 
down for my inspection. To my surprize I found it was an old 
register,, Many o£ the leaves were cut diagonally as with a pen- 
kni&*-^atbef8 were loose and transposed. I asked how the book 
came into the possession of the old woman. The answer was, ^ My 
uncle who kept the boarding school here, was churchwarden, and a 
clever writer. He made a fresh register ; therefore there was no 
use keeping the badly-written one.' Both the original (which I 
claimed) and the copy, begin in 1654." And here I venture to 
digress for one moment in order to hint to anyone concerned, to 
whool; thete presents may eome, the gr^at tegret with Which an 
^Fchseologist sees tiie paucity of thesef paJx>ehial history returns. 
Besides the original papers of questio^is, mariy 'reminders I know 
bare beeai aent cut by the indefatigable Seeretary ibr Wiltshire, 
Mr, A: C- Smith. Btit from the miajoTifcy of the parishes has *ome 
as yet iw sign. Y«t yew by year tradrtionsal lore of all sort6 and 
kinds hkust be dying out whioh it needfi only th& work of a few spare 
kldfi-hours to seairoh oat ahd record, and the loss of which will be 
irreparable, I know that in my parish there have^ died duriiig H^ 
time that I have been resident there->*^l. an old man who gavei 
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a itdl aecoant of the caittmg of &e White ^orse> yfixM^ hifip^^ 
only a few y^rs before his birtb^ ap4 which he j!eij?e»hera ^o ha,Tp 
heard about when the memory of it was yejb fresh ; 2* an. ol4 ^oiA^a 
who used sey^r^l euiions local .worda that J ^o not see.ia^Jfewwi 
S. ap Qld,ip^ wbo,reniep;ibered*the m,aking^ at th§ ^D^d pf tl^la^ 
centuryj of-spme rshajlpw pita, which wonJd ineTftaJ?Jj. have^jpi^ 
taken som^ 4ay fop." Early i^ritish IJabitatipns/^ ha4 ^^qotbeo?^ 
able to pnt; ujpQn.TC<K>id th^ jj^tinuppy of p?i9 who ^^IFe^^ne<lth^ 
bigjfing W%? , No oijje of t^ese pi^es of infoifmj^n:eoi^ld.poflfiJ)ly 
have beea r^over^ by n^y syqcessoi, had tJbey h^en sn^ed to h^ 
Ipst n^w. ,.':''■' • ' . 

- 5nt to return to «ny r^g^&ters. ^p Ifotes qnd Q^^fiei {^ ii^l^Sj 
a book is spoken of as having been discovered "iii,^ tattered ^^tf^ 
behii^d ^Ri^ o)4 drawrs i» t^e Pp^t^'^ b/j^^k ^tebf^n^'* ^notiief is 
mentioned which, waa J'eseued froip,^o^g aqnaptitgr ^ vfuite pu>e;p 
inachj^mopger^sshop^ A^tb? parish (C^^)t of Sop^Ottepn^-ten^ 
Yorkshire; is slated, to have u«e4 ^U the regiisteiiSjdating fpow bcjfori^ 
the eighteenth centary foi: T^aste pajp^p, ''a coi^sidexfible;^ portion 
going to pinge a gopse/,' Agpw. ilbi4^ 2^ iu-> 321)^i|^ a ptfi^h ii^ 
Northamptonfshire,, thp leayes of a re^giater vrext 9ew]efi, tqgethef t9 
serve as the covering o{ a test^ bed^ and in anotheif p^ri^ thQ 
cle^gyma^k i^ to cut tbepi ^JP for labela whe^ew^l^ to 4i?eo|i tjha 
pheasapta. that h^ «e^t aw^y to his f rieufis^ ix^im Bigla?id. ?a?p^ 
gf ,a parish, clerk wl^ was a t^or^uid had ]V^ nineteen pftg^ q£ 
register? to rn^J^e pa/^ures ofi ai^din ljS4S Jdi, Bruc!^ fpun4 ^\ 
at J4^coln the pacchwept tp^sci:^)t^ were cyt^ip ^ tli\e i;^gp§tjj^; 
fer Jbindipgp modem wi% . Agai^ TboTeel^yj, in h^ J^^to? y; q$ I^us?^ 
tei:shire seems to, ihfei:, ^i he had^me^ ffitt sixnjUaf dnst^ffs.jpf 
de6tructivfi^^,j>s,be,.fiays jn^ F?g^4 *<^ 3'J'^^lPSW^^iS^^wM^ 
'' I a|i^ If^ej the;b^\prq^pe4 ?p4 J J?^y^,t^^ ojd§^t,s^;^>L 
the county. It has nattbe^|f,a|pl^^iflgfocyp^p^,|)m 
haan^t occupied a b^^n-sqi^to^ ox a.bF^"W^"^P8^T^W^^W^* 
It bfWrnot ,^^><jriVb^^,<]fp witlw^ 

^^aspnred ey^r au^ce .168^ ^ thfthoi^>wrof aaucp^^sipii QJfwftKtlgr- 

qlergymen/' • . , . ^. .: "^ . , • . • . r i .';.,■.. .,' 

At Birchipgtonin j^^ent there isa s^us c^^j^of 4«MW^.h«wgWj 
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agfahii^- a person unmentioned : ** Here endeth the 1st t)ok6 of thd 
H^g^dter of Bifchingtown. The 2nd boke called the black boke was 
«pofled by an ignorant woman/* , / ! 

Oh' the other hand, at iBbkstdne/tn L'e^cest^iytir^^ isf a ffratHying 
instance of co^scientionsnJjffs on the part of 'the 6lirgi^ilian, whb, 
after recording the baptism of one Ellen Dun, adddi'^^Lbrdydrdon 
me if I am guilty of any errour in regWterlng fellen IDiin'^g name/* 
This gentleman would have been sorely scandalized'iad he cbanced 
to fen in with the Rector of Tunstall In Kerit'(A.D! ISetj who 
Brfter recording the birth and baptism of one Mary'Pottman in April, 
of another in June, and the burial of a third in September, added in 
disgust at so large an expenditure of ink, *' Prom henceforw^. I 
omitt the Pottmans/' i • . / 

I may conclude this portion of my stibject by stiaHng that it was 
given in evidence before a committed of the Holi^ of Coinmons in 
188*, ttiat**'out of seventy or eighty parishes for which Bridges 
mad^ 66llectionB a cehtiiry since, thirteeii of tli6 old i-e^feters have 
been Ibst, and three accidentally burnt, dii a C(}mi)arisoh of ttie 
dat^ Wthk Sussex: registers seenby Sir W/Bwrell between 1^70 
and li'iiK) 'and' of those returned as thi^ 6arlfest*in ^'e pbpiilation 
returiis'bfi 1881, the bldregisterfe in no Ws than tW^nty-nine parfshes 
haA lii 'ttife interval disappeared ; wi'fle dnritig the same Kaf f-century, 
fiinetteii'ioMWBgi^ter^ had fiinnd theii- Waj^back t'6tlhy proper re- 
positorf 1 Oh seiirchin^ the MS. in Skelt6n Castle/iri Cleveland, i 
lew ^ittfs' ajafo, the first register bf the i^arish was discovered, and 
has rfncfS bil^n restored.^' And in another part of ' ttie same evidence 
it is ^ted'b^'a^Arittifefesthiit only th6]^revi6nfe ycaf a geiiiii^man of 
^t^^^sB^ Cl)Hege had written to a cWgynianfor'cdpies of certain 
regiskfe/' ah'd the latter,' instead dt inakfhg copied, cut out the 
•origin&T^i^eS'klid fdrw'atdM them to his corresponditiit^ Siiying that 
he himsett^^'feddia'iAake nothing if them !^^ ""' '\ " '- 

But'even ^Tletc! IJte'bbbfes'hai^e always'bet^tt 'duly ke^Jt, the leaves 
not torn out, and ''the Pottmiihs^^'nbt liteiitioiialff diiitted, it by 
no mleans follows that the registers ate all thait can be desii^. I 
have already stated that the direction given in CromwelPs itiJ^UtiAi^ifcr' 
ifltiiatthedut^ of each week are alt tdt>6r^ntety ti^lpCUi 
VOL. XVI.— NO, XLvm. 
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Sanda/p and even up to the first joar of the preeeat reigu ijk u^ sot 
at all unoommon to fiad traces of thia practioe being ^ontinued^-^^the 
notes of the several fuQctiona being generally kept in a private book 
of the clerk's. At Broad Hinton the registration appears to haire 
been left at one time entirely to the clerk, aa m testified \*f the 
following entcy : " Tboough the omission of Edward Greenaway, 
elerk of this pariah, there was no register regfdarly kept fbotn tiie 
year 1742 to the year 1757, which gi«at neglect was unknown to 
the minister until £d. Greenaway left Broad Hinton, Feb. y«20th, 
.17&7/' At Cherhill, on the other hand, X not infrequently find 
double entries*-^np to the year 1818, when printed forma were sup- 
plied in aoooiidanee with the Act of Parliament passed the praoedfibtg 
sessaona. These double entries (which contain generally aookie dia- 
erepancy in i^pelUng) I account far thns. The parson or cusate^ who 
bad ridden over from a distance to perform: a baptism or a.ftmeral, 
entered it in Uie. first book that came to hand* If this happened to 
be the wh>ng onei, the el6ric,fiBdi&g no entry on the foUowiog Snnd^y^ 
gave notice to the officiating ckrgymin ; and ht, if he had not been 
himself the perton to perfmrm the eer¥ioe> entered/it agBcin> with 
variations* Somelimea this diaorepancy is oonsiderable, as in a ease at 
~ Cherhill of two several entries in difierant books, of what lis Evidently 
intended for the same aa£riage,altbottgh the names of both bride and 
bride^groom are difiefently spelled, and a different date is given* It 
10 almost like the well-known poeket^^knife, which had had both of 
its blades replaced by new one% and had also bad a new handle ^but 
atill it was the same knife I Again tiiere is a case of a man who is 
recorded in one of my books to have married a certain Elisabeth 
Smythe on the £7th of September, 1780, but is by another lx>ok 
stated to have been wedded on that day to Betty Moas. SUaaibeth 
and Betty are I need, scarcely say different forms of the same name. 
And as to the variation in the surname, it is not at ail unoomsnon 
to find large fiuniUea who are called with perfect indiffi^nsnce by 
either o£ two snmame^^theire is more dian one fanuly in Oherfaill'at 
the pDesent moment with regard to whom this is the case. Nor has 
the same thing been always entirely unknown among persons of a 
higher station in life than my parishioners* I find in Dale's 'Wihabire 
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Desoetits, compiled from the Visitations of 16£0^ two excunpleB of 
aUttses amongst families possessed of some property in the conntf ^ 
the Riehmoinds aiiM Webbs of Draycot, and the Weares idias 
Brdwuei of Poalton* To neither of these families is more than one 
eirest or other heraldic bearing attributed, though the second name 
is no doubt that of a heiress who has at some time married into 
tile family. In Spain at the present time these two names are in 
such cases borne together with the copula between them, e.^,, ^^ Mar- 
tinos y Campos/' We can however go beyond two surnames in 
Cherhill, for a few years ago there was a woman in the village whom 
some of her neighbours called by one name, others by a second, and 
others again l^ a third! In this case, her deceased hnsbafud's 
grandfather had been illegitimate, aild the family had borne in- 
differently the name of their father or el their mother. And she 
herself,, on the deeease of her husband without issue, had partly 
reverted to the use of her maiden name, in aoeordaaice with a wide- 
spread impression (which in Scotland at least has I believe some 
legal ground), thai althongfa by marriages a womioi obtains a right 
to a new name, she does not k>6e her right to that which she pre- 
viously bore. The cose of this woman was I remember capped^ 
when I mentioned it in my paper at Swindon, by the Vicar of 
Hi}martoii,wbo said tiiathe teancinhered one Christopher Rivets of that 
padflh having married a v^omatn of. the name of Ann Heath, but 
that she had IhencefDrlh always faome tbename> not of Ana Rivers, 
but of Ann, Ohriatapbclr.I He Gonfivmed also my statement 4^f the 
retnition of the maiden- nftme by women after marriage, of which 
he gave eocamples from' his own experience. 

Bat the factiifi thsA Ihe valiations: of snrhamee are abeolutdiy 
hopelece. . 1 myself remember having ^nted out to me arf itinerant 
txadec.of some sort iwho waa populariy balled Billy. Berkshire, beoanse 
his home waa: situate ip. tiui^ eoutity; and it as of eoiHse btm 
soubriquets . that: a yery . large mumber cf. our surnames aHse. And 
Bigland quotea from Caaaden the pedigtee-of one William fieiatttd. 
Lord of Malpas, whose sotis were respectively known as l)fi 
Clerk and Bichajrd de Belward; tJ^eur sons as Wil 
miilip Gogh, David Golborne^ Thomas de Cbi^ 
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Overton, and Richard Little ; while l!he sons of some of these g|^tle^ 
men again appear under the surnames of Bgerton, Ooodmttn; ]f ^n- 
elarke, and Richardson. There is one curious case in tiie Ohferhm 
registers of a surname attrihuted soi!aeiiikies to ik busbtod ki^ fe^e- 
times to his wife. Joseph and Martha Minnefs were btesscd 'liriCh 
a very numerotts fkmily from 1808 and downwards, t^ th^ seteral 
entries of which the name of Hillier is sometimes givett m a seiectod 
Christian name to the husband (^ich it i^aHy was), and sdttietimea 
(two Qiristiatt names being then very uncommon in tfce parish) it 
is attributed to the wife, under the impression no douM that -it wte 
her maiden name. With regard to the use of a second 'Ohrid^li 
name, the earliest example of it in parochial t^eglsters #ilh '^hfeh. 
1 am acquainted is at Merborough, in Yorkshirfe, whet%:*^EoJ)ett 
Browne Lillie'' was baptized in 1592. In my own i^egiste^ I-db 
not find it occur at all before 1T76, and after this ohly at rai^Hn- 
tervals until a recent period. In fkct out of one thotsdnfi 'sevefe 
hundred and twenty-two baptisms recorded, I see only ovi^ faBindi<ed 
and seventy-five children to whom two names were given, iahj seven 
who have been fevoured with three. At Burbage, on l^dther 
hand, I find the following entry as testXf as 1781 • ^' Ap. 20. • Bap- 
tized Charles Caractacus Ostorious Maximilian Gustavns Ad^lph^, 
son of Charles Stone, tailor, and Jenny his wife." But the ]fi>taeli!ee 
of giving a plurality 6f names is so largely on the increase ^feltet I 
should not be suprized if some afternoon I Were rec(iiir€ki tb fefptizfe 
a child as *' Albert Edward Victor Christian George Frederick Ernest 
Alexander John Charles,'' after the Prhiee df 'Wales Atid ttfe^hole 
of his interesting male ofispriufg. It is royttlpersotiag^, I'nwiy idd, 
who appear to have been the 'driginators ef Ihils custOni', 6f 'wh^ an 
example *i8 to be met idth as early* as 1028 in the peyon rf tJ^tt«ob 
Tftresa, Queen of Leon. And again tdii^^ards the end bt^ tlSs ikme 
ceniuty we find the natne of Mtiry* Isabella, a^'Qufeeti*olP€i*ti!e*nd 
Leon, ^is lady appeals ib have chosen Tier two -namfes^hiiisctf, 
having bee'n of MboriiJfh origpin, and liai)tized as k pi*elhmiMffy 46'ber 
marriage with King Alfonso VI. I am toot aware^of any^nidlt 
who bot*e more than one baptismal liame uirtil'tw6 cei^rtdirito after 
this, when we find Andronicus Guidon Oomn^'nus E^oken ^of M 
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ba^iu^ gnoceeded Alexis the Oreat in the Empire of Trebizond. 
This iB howevei; \ fear a som^hat wide digression from my im* 

Ipij^e^reignffp^oiying that., of Henry YIU. another attempt was 
we4fi\U> MQure tha keeping. j(^ a n^egister hy associating the parish- 
ip^efs, geperaUy m its.guardiandiip, the direction of Edward the 
Sii¥,th^B ii^uuction in 1547 beipg to the ^ parson, yioar, or cnrate^ and 
p4Mri9kwner$J' This was eonffiriwd hy Act of Parliament in the 
first year of ]pi;saheth, the only iteration then made being on the 
disposal of the &ne of 3^. 4</. which was attached to neglect of the 
duty of registi^tiop* This had been allotted by Cromwell's in- 
jui^t^ns tp the repairs of the churcb. Those of Edward VI. how- 
ever .transferred i^ to the poor hpx^ and the Act of Queen Elizabeth 
divided it'bet«^j^n th^ t^o. . , , 

In )5^/ap, at;(|§n^,w^.ipf^ to. ponsi^Udate the system of re- 
gist«»fif^p^%>the estal^lishm^t pf diocesan regi/»triea under Par- 
liamentary autboriip^ I but i the, -en^g^^tic opposition of the clergy 
oaused t^e.^oheme .to be abandoned.. Nor did a proposal of Lord 
Bttrghle/fi^in .l$90»#)r.?i general, oflBce tq epibraee the whole king- 
dom^ fare beitjber) aqd ^^ ti)e ea^cnest entreal^ of Archbishop Whitgift, 
tiiis ffa|( /dso vpth^rawp* 7?he plergymeni having had their attention 
thus caU^ toi the sa^'ecli; 'did far themselves in 1597 what they 
woi^ld uptr< ^Uonpr » PrsrlM^^P^ tp Ao for thom^ and by a canon which 
passed bojfcb Houses, of [the Coi^v/oqitions of Canterbury, copies of 
the paifoobifd register? ;of each parish w/eoe ordered to be sent to the 
dio<5esa» fl^gi^tiy. \F3ithin.Que.«irioflth >^ ^ each year, 

Tbia.fbriBgs vs. dow?i to thf date of the preaeut book of canons 
{16|0i?i)y/\?hen.wn .fiud rt wdered by ea^ion Ixx. that '^ In every parish 
CbwPOh :an4 Cbapelr^ithin tbiaTe^lfir^ sh^l bjB.pijoyided one parchment 
.book^M^t t|>eiobaisW rfiUw.pawb^. vb^reinsb^l b^ wi;i)ttfu the dagr 
bip4 .ywr)<rf»W'^igrv^bps)beiiiAgi w<>d^g> j^nd jli>W»l which has been 
in thitpftrish smee fthe,.tii^e .tjl^ .theJ^i^Tj ^ras^first jnade in that 
beMtf/v^rlWf »^f^e ap;Qieut books tber^f qapr,bqpn)curedi'' This 
book is t0 be kept in a Of^ffe^ with three looks and keys, and ex^^ 
to be Qiyadet only ou Sund^qr. by ,the clergyman in pre^ei)oe ol 
ohuTohw#iden8^ Not .a few of tbese coffers are stijl^ 
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but their books une mostly gcme^ and they are now much ofte&er the 
leoeptaoles of old ntadle^ends than o£ books or parochial documents. 

Thus matters stood until the reign of Charles 1*, towards the close 
of which the growing disaffection and disunion existing in the 
kingdom began to show upon the registers. In the books of St. 
Helen's Chutoh, Autkland^ Durham, I find, under date 168d> that 
*^ Mr. John Yaux, our minister was suspended. « . • Mr. John 
Cowper, of Durham, served in his place, and left out divers efarislen*- 
ii^ un3!seconied and registered otheis disorderly/' And at Gaiaeford 
in the same coimty, is this note : ^^ Oourteous reader, this is to let 
thee undrastand that many children were left nnrec<irded or tuii* 
registered, but the reason and cause was thus :— Some would and 
some would not^ being of a fickle ccfnditkm as the time was then : 
this being their end and aim> to save a groate from the poot ekrke, 
so they would rather have them unredgesteied* But now . ^ * 
it is their design to have them redgestered*^' There is a sort of 
Tommy Goodebiid air ef piety about this exoclkoft resolutiDii on tihe 
part of the inhabitants of Oainford wiiidi we will hope was justified 
by their subsequent action^ At Fittleton in this county we find one 
of these books headed i ^^ Ann,. D^. 16634 Marriagva in the pavish 
of Fittleton aai Haxtdn fiince my coming to faee Bettor^ there being 
no just register kept before. Stepk Jay, flector.^' 

At C9unrt in Kent. " Maiye the daughter of John Bikiitiij Ssq., 
was baptised on the IStin day ol January in 1660| h^ JdmCase; 
Vicarw The first that hath been baptized at the fi)nt since it had 
been re-erected by the appoynmt^ of the said Mr. Smith, being/fUl 
sixteen yeans pasta One Thomas Seoone, an elder, ha.ving out of 
his bUnde zeale de&ced and pulled it doWne, wt. other ornaments 
belonging to the churehe/' Again, at Lowestoft;, oa'Suffiolkj ^^ For 
some time following, there wa6 in this towne neither ministet nor 
darbe, but the inhabitaorta were infoft^ed tq procure now one and 
thi^n another to baptize their childron, by which means tiietre was 
no register keptj only those few heteaftet mentioned were by amyself 
baptized in those intervals when I ei^yed my freedom/' At Stain*> 
drop, Durham^ under date ^' 1^644. From this time to 1 646 through 
want of a minister and carelessness of the deark, during tfae'WarB> 
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iMich of tbe registers is lost^ oxAy hare and there a name TegMtered 
• • .. 1652. June 14. From ibis time till Angtist there waa 
nee miiiister^ eoe that the children were oarried to other parishea to 
be baptized.'^ 

-These irregular funetions were of coarse registered in the books 

of the parishes where they took place* The Hector of 8tl Dionis^ 

Baokchturch, London^ informs me that there ane an miosual number 

o£ marriages registered in tbe books of that parish darilnig the re-» 

bellion^^-^owing evidently to the fiact that the dcrgjrnian who hap^ 

pened to be in possesion of the liTing at the time was not tamed 

out bj the Presbyterians, as were most of his neighbours/ and that 

those persons therefore who adhered to the old path flocked from all 

sides to his ministrations. Nor were these extra-parochial services 

always free from dangear. In the register book at Hexham^ North- 

nmberland> is the following: "Note,. That Mr. WilL Lietw, 

Minister of St. John Xjee& in those distracted tlm^s^ did both marry 

and baptize all that made their applications to him, for w^. be was 

sometimes severely threatened by the souldiers^ and onoe had a coekt 

pistol! held to his breast^ so that its no W4md' y* y* registers tot these 

tianes are so imperfecty and besides they are so extremely oonlnsed/' 

In Aixgast) 1€S9 tdi act was passed^ called^ aC6er ita^amthdr, •'''the 

Barebones Act/' by which the custody of* tbe. pandi books was 

tnmfiferred ^rom the cltogy and idhnrchwatdens to an.offida) caUed 

the Parish Begister, who wa* sworn into- his office bjy a justice. of 

the peaoe^ and when aoiy entry was to be madie had to pkiodujoet the 

book beTere a justice and to attest by 1^ signatute the -writiAg 

oi that magistra^^ for which he Was paid a fee<o(f ^%d^ on>eaidb 

.i Nntnerona initokces of 
[Hj^nr. . At Sroad Hin>toU 
^away «hb6^ by tbe .in* 
rdved of and swofn thei?e- 
/ieth ,day of Mkrofa in the 
/' IntbeBremhiUbook 
lark and Register '* in the 
bury/ Stephen Butt is re- 
'^ Begestor^^ on May 41, 
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J^^^d i^. r. a PIen(brimth^ < 817 

^ B^l8i^ SkpSB^, l«66k lUdddrdiSfusett^ tUroH idark^ of fiib 
parushy wIbo hod oonidnaed id tk^offide of clarloB sod 'Baton* fbriiie 
Bpft6€^ oC !4fS. ydatd^ whose, melddy' tiimfakd forth as H heifaad bben 
tbUixif>edon the baol^wfikharstoiiB^'grii^ bdri^»tk^ £i^^ >. 

I^^'Kyloe^Norifaumbfiirlaildv lff96^ Bniiied, Ddo. 7%> Hiedrj, the 
Bon cS Ueviy Watson x>f Ftakiriek, ; ^a liv^ni to tbs a^e oi 36 yeais 
and vbis tso' giieat ' & io(d ihat^ hei !DKW)er> ooiild^pob oh his owii cIoBe> 
nor 'HfiTsr went a i xn^ off y* faonse niiaUr thds spaoe*.^ I 

^^'Bp. 'Midfildxmy Iteibaiit^ A podr.maiae 6f CoctifurtiLiikkang 
a dleoeosti in a! Ifigge buraedi; Madil 2d, :1874if^ ! 

:I nev^ Ibeffal-e bteidjC^B ^borovdia ikioHg^hwk iha'^e^heiurdira** 
peatediij^ktlnfy^'OWB'ViUageiiGf ad>afos!a^ tiie suntjor^aDiiieotii^zy 
pa»t«» tkeibcajr:' •• /..' • >l': ''■''>. •• :■ . .': 

I ' ^i4tti«dd> liierb a nioeE chnrnihig insonptU^n.' iftonk thel MeUbn 
MdwWiiy >i6ofei>'daibed la7p, anQ wiittki aUb^ the fii^hfam^dear t» 
k#yis^'vi0^'m^u>i^aisin9ld itop>^ ' >> ! 

/^ {KiBr&is<i Bill of Barton Laeara of ' tliep^ple wfaidi'^afli Bavied 
and wbio]! H^rab ^and maivied abois^ 10 y 6ar& old f6t hecaose the elatk 
wfig ((sod (JONi^tlMrefbl^'ihey weie nbt est* down ticebitdihg as tdiey wlis 
Bbtlh^^p ^& all* eiet> do^ pnie on nongh <)ne aiitiong' anotiher hen^ m 
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the whdie cf this period at the chapeby of Etehilhampian m thttt 
parish. ' 

At the RestoratioH^ the register hooks retamed naturally to the 
CBy*e of idie clergjry whei^ they have erer since Tmnained: 

The Cherfaill hooka bcgiu in leQO-^one year after ^e iaeceasicHi 
of Williaan ind Mary. Fi)om this date ii^til 1 754 we have oady 
one book used at a time^ made of vellam, with baptisms and manriages 
at one ewl and bnriab at the otber> until they met in the middle 
and a new book had to be begftm. In the book^ of Btfoad Hinton^ 
however^ of this period (and in fiwt from the time df their oom- 
meucement in IBll) die three entries appear to have been ^bepi in 
parallel cobunns^ the baptisma generally taking up more*tfajni one 
kalf of the page^ the buriale a smaller portion^ and tbe maniages 
being inaeiied veriMslly betweea thenu The most ctxriooi -tiling 
tisat I find in the Cberhill books of this tineiaahoroBSope^orwIiajt 
I suppose to be snoh. This ocours opposite to the entty of the 
baptism of Otte Hesther Siaithin Febmaiy^ 17-^^^ ^^^ ^ afffoUows^ 

H I X 
1.7.1L1* 

JLLL 

_ 78676 _ _ 

*What the connection is between the zodiacal signs and the figures 
placed beneath them, or what is the nature of the calculation, T 
have been unable to discover, and should feel greatly beholden to 
anyone who could inform me. The only other apparent reference to 
astrology with which 1 am acquainted is one mentioned by Bums, 
in his History of Parochial Registers. This is at St. Edmund'is^ 

^ This fraotioaal-lookii^^ way-^f writia^dateB in tba trvt thfee months oj^ the 
year, arislDg from the begiimiog of the ecclesiastical year on March 25th, and^ 
of ihe l«gal yeai^ on ianvmiy Ist^ although of frequent occurence, is by no 
maaaa uni^rvaL Xhis/*^fel4si«atiaiil'' y#av,t« of (OounBjaottaharDOidiDMd. 
with the spiritual j'ear, olten called ecclesiastical i which begins in Advapt^, ,^ 
an old Prayer Book in my possession, printed at Oxford in 1740, is a ** Kotp, 
IM ths ^tppiitatiion <^ ih» y^m of #ttr Lord m ih^ ChuriArf fiaglmad 5i^« 
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Doilegr^ where> undeir date of 1689 vf^ axe mfoirined-tliat Saimidl,^ 
son of William Smithe^ Clarke^ Vicare of Duddly, was boiti on, 
Friday morniDg^ at 4 of ^the olock, being tbd xxvirj day of Esbnuoy. 
The sign of' thai day was lire middle of AquarinB J2> ^^ sign of 
the month K , the plenet of the ddy $ , plenet of the some bwer' $ 
and the morrow day. Whose namd hath continaed in Dnddly ftoili 
the conqueate/' 

To the same valnaUe and scarce work I am indebted for the fticft 
(on which: the author is a good authority^ he having been is the 
office of the RegistraivOeneral) >that the best preserved of the register 
books of the kingdom ts^ those of marriage ; ne^tt^ those of bmrial f 
and wKKtsty those of baptism (pp.- IQ0>144)4 And fiirthermore f or 
tiie following oorions sayings which he states to be an old'Ei^lidK 
proverb : ^^ The marriage o£ a youi^ woman iaad' a young mam is of 
God^s making) as Adam: and Bve: of an old matt and a*}/ioiin^ 
woman of* our (Ladjr's makings as Mary and. Joseph! but of an eld 
womahend a yonng man by the Author -of E-vil'^ (p. 165.) 

The handwriting in these old books is remarkably good and careful 
— much better than what 1 find a century later. It is curious to 
see the German form of the letter ^gradually passing through the 
form (very similar to an o) whiAfc iwW its ground for so long a time 
into that in which it appears in modem manuscript. The two latter 
forms are pot uncommonly found together in the same word* ^d 
in the same way I see an instance of the German and the modeni 
English r occurring together in the name of Elizabeth Preter^ in 
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dodit be Ttfiemd bjr a oamul olMerrer wbo was imeqwinted wxth 
itfl r^ Uflfcoiy, to » seriptnral origm. Similarly tira bow. nat wi»- 
OMomoB WiltBbiis Munis of kmxa has ncAlung wkatem to do wxtk 
the wUoBpieai mflflanoe which k deiio4ed^bf*that,wQsAairLatui, 
Imt is ability a oompftiDB 4^ A|rliB6r, as toacteUa in tiieii^;iataEa 
of SL KathanBc's, SavemakB. SpeUio^ is, I need waioefy fla]i!> a 
Matter of the most perfect mdiffo^nce up to it 'veiydioitwiMileagp* 
TluBve ace uj^ted iastanoca in iJiaChednilbookaof i^eiamd Biaae 
\mi% qpellcd dUEereatlf in. tiieaameientiy ; asd in saaeeaBim^iitBiea 
the Tariety ifl infinite. Ealejr^Ealjr, Sl^yJHlyvaDdlUy attooeiK 
within the ipaoe of onn geaemtion km the sameladiiyii So. HaaeW 
Hnzell, Hafial^ HeaKl^ and flczd. And tliis Jist^Ijmiighiinnltisl;^ 
alniost nHleunitci:y>» 

In Chriatdflnnamaatha great eta& appear to Jia^btoi tii^ riMaa 
of fidbeeoB, wliioh oocors v^l alaoost every imaginaUBfapaUiag^thi 
moat eanone peilnipe hemg RrfwHb, in ITltt, and BabaahD^intlZft^ 
In tiie naiae of Slieabeib the only ^neetionaiqiaaffl.io/liaitfe: been 
wiietiier to naBigalba a to the aeeqnd syUaUti andithe}^ Inithbilaet^ 
or ^ii€ vtnoki Hester appeoprs. in - the i»iMnis.iQiin;iof'-.£atMV'iii 
1724^ and Martha in tbait of -MMiut I'ab it ia^eYefti now^xiflnn jno9 
nonneed)^ five jOHCB Liter. Sazih siniilarfy.bea6mea>fiary^in^i7Mi 
and JBofo on ^ anbae^oit oeoaaidn^ . AH^a&yEUiif m VH&^waAlSicci 
fai 1721 1 while we get at diffiereQt iiniiB8'aiKih>aiiHn^; yet ^Iculy* 
reoQguiflablei deaignatiotiB as Meriah> aeerog|J3dwan|iMeeQcy;and 
Sdmneat. One Lney A.knrigid4» has bectt.nnfininiiate imthe apellfaag 
of both har names, appearing as Lnsy SfaBBDaerjnl7&9; Tbr^ 
Chnataina appcttr.to 0Ba:0faarist^to{ qight HaanahBiapeU|tteiri>aaria 
with one n ii^aiaJri^ fonrteai who etijcy^ th^ u^aal ilnpi^ andlalff 
ihMigb >we hfltve one Winifred^ the bahaiaB of )t0fliyilnbny ia laiga^ 
in fajvoar -<if Wine&mL' An Oi^ittd; bdptiaedi>in Uittf/JBtnongty 
anapecti t<i'hai9e<Uemlmahed, boiafter the^ttobkrhotBeiof lifiiliidb; 

^ So in th« re<^i^'(yf itfj^ own faintly, the liJst siylkbto bf buii^'nktiitd \kkj^iSA 
In lio lesft than fiW dtftrent ^taytoi . And Laptnaily find tgnetf myian«<wi 
io9oribed oa the Sopttisb Pftrljamjentiay HoU with oi^ spring; in 1670, ^^}F^ 
brother q>pointed CommissioDer of Supply ^r the county with another 6^c^of 
in 1015, while^ th9^ were both of them making oohtemporanebos entries in ^J& 
tailyBiUainfUialMrdl j.. .v.Jc;. 
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Imt after the oafae^bnrning king. In 179B I find im altfy •(WfUjkeft 

in MO dear m hsnd^ UuLb net one' of' tUe ieUfers is nistakeld}!^) of' tha 

burial ^tf <« Bneptf, Btta^hAer of Eris^per BrooriiAmi'^ ' Vhia mema 

of <)<ni3e' Befls^ytdaagMcir ^^rChrfBto^dr; andtiebiirs En a ^uuMt/qmtid 

dfffttrontMiiflijftiofaay^.l^eeiAriiaeifbe ' M^^ 

id^ k tbat for borne Jreasonriok; oilier tiib ckciDoliwaiiiea>oktoUrlrtbdc 

upon lodbseif to entMnr it> iiad' noi'beitig abk to Tend tiis mkobrandkoB 

mada byitlie d^'gytnan^ {nolt it'in this covioiia fiirm« And'&onv tikii 

Bsitial letter of Ohmitopber hmgiakek for ad £, ^leiEurh ns dpiibA 

tkafe tliei ll^!eaaeat<^!peo{>le0tiH^ndJB.1hat^owelm^^^ 

Wajy Whidh had Ico^bem abaafltoned b}r>4hB moveiediioBtedu Letitia 

a^pettm asr Lettisha/ ih 176B/ ibd at a latiac periediuB ILettMhiti. M 

the first of these entries it was originally wrftteb in a hu^ bold 

band' Pta-tiriiib/:b{ittttnKHi^ "tins tiie pen; haai been passim,' ;dnd 

Ldttirini^iratteUtariea'aboyeit. ^biBqpelting.bhoiv<STer«9tnetiinto 

even now. alnsittdr^ofiddlberafeisb^icfe^!! 1 ha^e uiy few lf hceii cblq^ 

to^^rriteulMtilMeeoi^ta'ibecqgistevs uSithiaa t ihlinMed faetweei K thi 

eeoond'liDd^thibl' sjllabl^x <ieflpite my prote^;' and nothing^' will 

disabdBevsdmeioE iby pniediioiiera of tiieidea that rthef are right in 

eonQ)Gliihgv me r to eirfer* Winifr^ is ^ Wiabfirid/^ ho4«^\er mriiAf I 

oitay *wmoe w^Abc ihe dpetatbm ' iAmctng. otiidr cariona ilamte in tha 

ObetbiUrre^stiBra J mky meiitioii Icrad as a girVa baptismal udma 

in ITfil/aad Emnds as that of anvmnah wiusq. marriage is Recorded 

ini i t%ii ^ ^emiabta^fmname pf • Dyke kmatainorpho^iiitQ Dtyoks 

IQmI tiie ' darrent portoiinoifltioiL of Bhwdisg6 i» ahevni'by its bemg 

apeHM '^'Rblliiijgay^ sv^D as tUe entry of /^ l^it^Tealy ^^a^casss'the 

shortened 'plimfdtimato sUd proposed V onst^oMvy inibefie two ioaines ) 

and; as IiULr;1h^:i^ '' JobniArrid^ atlffsii^gteb"Batts>in IM% 

sbeva: sd tadiibmlct to .aj^pii*atte trhoehi it not withbot-a jiaodM 

sten iii tle^)totenij dby.. Id l&d» I- find thd name 61 Hioghap^ed 

''Heiw^^ in^helrcbfaids 6t ^: Mattbisw^s^iUda^ Street, London* 

A^j(^^?S^ a SwjmQre.ci^n^ WP"^ wliicb ITiave e^^tracted 

firom >ith^in%isteri^ of ihaapaHsh^ and idsofrotttfthoierof jSt^ Feter^ 

C4e^^)l'^i fiJBSWiWg appfekf di^ (JhrfefHto names of males- Hanniball, 

i3K&ti^^i^B% M faints), Bowlaa, Oalfrid, 2mai. 

'ay^ and Porifie. Of females^ Adlyn^ ArmencOe^ Iriphiii^ Aba; 
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down hj tnditioiL fbr tbe instmotioa or wambg^' of fMbeanif, 
It ia' time however that I should return to my hist^rieal'sketieb i^ 
the progpress of registration* In the year ITS^-oecnrs an attempt to 
relieve^ by the addition of a separate booik for marriages^ tiie^ohaos 
of entries which had before been boond op between, one pair of covers^ 
This book consisted of printed forma in which were first recorded 
the publioation of the banns, and ikxak the perkomaoce of tihe 
marriage. Being however only of paper, this book did not entirely 
auperaede the vellom book, and I find a good ncttny marriages be- 
tween this date and 1B13 entered in. both books, witii ftetiisnal 
vesuits 6£ numerons discrepancies in falling. Daring this time the 
only thing of particular interest that I note at,Cherhill is the des- 
cription of one Richard Bosh as a ^^ scribbler,^' a desig^tionwitli 
which I may eap that of Richard Micheb of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
in 1607, as an ^^ aqnavitjrman,'^ and of Bifian Bsanon of Stk M$xyh 
lAone> Durham, in 17*3 as * the Abbey Dogf^Whipper/" The 
We^tbory and Dilton boohs of ibia period are rich in .cnriona entries, 
made bv a Vicar of the name of Hewitt, who. held the livincr^ iSor 
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"J. B. of the Weayen' Arms, ia. a ^Mpooding ootoditioo hanged himself in 
his own house, bat lies buried in Westbury Churoh with his Father^ EL N«. of 
the Bell. I was and Family at this time at Nantwioh in Cheshire, to see i^y 
sister and friends : so he had no Burial Service read over him nor ought to have 
it ; notwithstatiding tho Coroner's warrant left for that purpose. He and his 
last wifd followed the Methodists for years. I prayed with him just before my 
journey to Cheshire began, 31 July last, and he told me then he bad attempted 
and should hang himself. He turned of a black melancholy countenancej and 
seldom oame to ohofoh. Buried Sept 7, 1775." 

*' B. B., widow of J. B. She hanged herself. It was said she sold herself to 
the Devil some years ago. The Jury brought her in a Lunatick, so she was 
boriad in the dnirohyard, June 21, 1776." 

<< M. B. Widow, aged 73 years, of Westbury Leigh. She had the Great Bell 
nmg out at 6 in tiia morning aad until 9 o'olook and after she was buried— which 
was ICaroh 16, 1777." 

^^ 8., wife of 9. Y«, died of a fright from her husband who threatened ts heal 
ovthar btaias. fisiied Oet. 11, 176ft." 

^ £. M., widow, aged 103 years, a dirty squalled person, eat up with 41th : 
been kept by the parish these 40 years and by begging. Buried Ooii 8, 1789.** 

"J. E. P. Intoxioated with Rum Toddy by washing out a Rum Puneheon 
with boiling water of J. M. which was put in the bam in Marriage Orchard — 
tumbled headlong in Oibbe's Close on plain ground and broke his neok. Buried 
Feb. 10, 1787. He was a Drunkard." 

" W., an unbaptized son of E. C. and E. his wife, aged 6 weeks, whii^ GL 
N., deputy sexton, buried, Kov. 3, 1787, in the Vestry Room in R. E. alias G.'s 
Brisk Grave, wiHiout my consent or asking reason oi giving me the least notiee: 
tho* J told Idn aad sent B. C. word that 68. 8d I would have for the fntoiefiir 
every person of his family that was buried in that Graye, since he bad re^^issA 
to pay me for Ids son W., who was buried in the same Brick Grave." 

" Mr. J. H., aged 52 years, died of a mortifieation : would have no Ohriaiiaa 
burial read over him, and desired me not to attend : he had left the Established 
Churoh, turned Independent, then left their meeting and turned Anabaptist, 
and was attended to his Grave, which is near the Communion Table, by two 
Anabaptist teachers and some others of that sect, and carried to the Grave by 
ox men of that sect He lived, the people said, like a Hog, and was buried 
like a Dog. Certainly he was an Epicurean. Was buried Oct. 24, 1 788.*' 

** E. T. Publican of the Angd, of a most drunken character. Aged ^ 
years. He died drunk. J. M. alwaies supplied this drunken House and Fellow 
with Gin. I record not this because he was a Presbyterian, but because he wns 
a most vicious and vile Fellow, and tried all I oomld to put him down. Buried 
August 12, 1790." 
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** J., )T, married one E. H.» of Pllton^ ddogh^r o(J. 

H.y of ) was transported to North Ameripa for.st^lui(^ 

dye- stu: ad Nicholas Codell, of Cbapmanalade) aqm^^preacB 

ago. T nother of this son J., I buHo4 1^ 7tli ^SjjfpXf 

1777, a£ 1 on the mother'^ promiB.e ^f (^^iDg 9i^;^>i^)bi9^/^ 

owed mi The old grandmother of ih^hQffi^f>pi(^}^jL 

me one _ ughter E.'s fee, though tlveji; |)oth died in SKe»t- 

bury Leigh, and none of the family of Hs ever baried at t>ilton at all : for 
old R. H., the dyer, I buried at Westbnry iu Um Ohnrohyard^ hit wi4o]ff died 
at LoBgleat^ and was buried in the ohuroh at Horningsb^y Corsica, fp |^f 
new church in the Woodlands, J. H., tbeir son, transported, died in America* 
B. H., son of J. the transport, I buried in Diiton Chapel, April Ist, 1776, on 
the promise of the mother paying my fee of 6«. Bd»f of wbioh eMpftidmiFsinoe 
2«. And now the boy J. D. is buried in DiUon C^bAp^J, by f,» Q^, i^ MxiMh 
without my knowledge or privity." ".i • : . 

" Never a D. or H. in the World ever were buried in any of the Churches of 
this pari^, nor none of t^e He. J. H., theinuiB^rl>,^in W. Wrbiiglft6i»*ithne 
crowded an infant into Diiton Chapel unknoWn to him^ 'ioid so fefeoeAdivbt^ 
body of this Grand Folks must do as they please, who are near being kent by 
the parish. I have threatehed J. G., sext&n, to proMtftitd ikti^ btt lielLaa 
promised to see me paid 6«. 8i. from 8* D., or H., th^biy^ ttiele.^ ' '-^ 

'* S. R., widow, aged 103 years, died of a drop9y. Buried Marqh 24^h^^7p§,"* 

We come now to a curiotis and abortive attend on tW part oPi 
distressed Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise a lucellumt notr onl/ 
from the lighting of the torch of life, but out of its extinction also. 
In the year 1783, the national resoarcra having been hea'vlly drained 
by the war with France, and still furttier al^. by tb% payment of 
nearly ten millions sterling to the American loyaliBts,a9 an indenmity 
for their losses during the War of Independence, a stamp duty of 3d. 
was imposed upon the entry of every ^' burial, marriage, birth, and 
christening/'' the tax to commence on October Ist. Two years later 



■ Varioti* interesting eztraeti firom other Wlltehire regioten are to be foond in HldhotaTo •« Ool« 
lectanea." I append a list of the paiiihee to wbioh they belong ;-- 

Vol. T., p. 28— Great Bedwrn. 

„ .. seandWl^^tttleBedwjni:' 
„ „ 99--t£ap|0Q^ ' ''' 

»• *t SCO— 88. Peter and Paul, Marlbon 
„ ,t 268— St. Mary, Marlborough. 

" * „ 850-Mnd«5Blt. 

M MSft^-Ogtammrstd Andrew; 

M »» 858— Ogbonrne St. George, 
fortiona of the regiatera of Dumford, 
ptrti to r irere also priirateiyittinted by tir 
eoplM of thaae booka in oar Deriaca librai 

VOL. XVI. — NO. XLVIII. 
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This was however not the first time, I may mention, that the 
revenue oflBcers had taken an interest in the afiairs of domestic life, 
for the same three offices of the chnrch had heen laid under taxation 
by William III, in 1695, the duty being proportioned to the rank 
and means of the person taxed. As the collection of this however 
was not connected in any way with registration, it scarcely falls 
within the compass of my subject. The only reference to it that I 
have anywhere met with is in the Avebury register, where I find, 
under date 1698, " Henry, the son of John Smith, who was assessed 
for £600, was baptized Sept. 8/' What is perhaps more akin to 
the matter in hand is that in the time of this same sovereign, the 
clergy were deprived of their fees for the search of the register books, 
to which (by 6 and 7 Wm. III., cap. 6) they were bound to allow 
access without ffee or reward. Nor was this most inequitable pro- 
vi^idn i»epealed, so fer as I have been able to discover, until the 
passing of Sir George Rosens Act, in 1812, though the very following 
year (1695) the sum of sixpence was allowed to the clergy for each 
eiutry that they made in the register. 

In 1818 the whole system of registration was changed, in accor- 
dance with the Act of the previous year. Forms similar to those 
now in use were supplied in paper for baptisms and burials, while the 
carriages were continued in very much the same form as before. The 
record of the banns was transferred to another book, and the woixls 
'^ by consent of ^^ were added, this blank intended of course to be 
filled up with the word '' parents,'* or ^' guardians,'' as the case might 
be, when the bride was under age. But one wise clergyman has 
made it read (in 1824) ^' With consent of /iejoar^tVV' forgetting 
that mich consent was orally given in every case during the ceremony 
in facie ecclesia. In 1837 occurred the last change, when the shape 
of die jnartiage books w 
one to be «ent, when fil 
the other to remain per 
(6 and 7, WilL IV., c. 
renudned nniUtered. 

I may mention in p£ 
which form the subject 
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mimber of similar records bebngiiig to vviow dissfirt a ng Vonj^MeSy 
lists and descriptions pf whichare compriQ^ jn thec^pai;t qf ^ Qpis- 
mission on the subject wbich was appoint in 1836^ and .wbidb 
reported the foUpwing year. The cfrlieftiof Ahese^rfgrfrtc^T"* 
those of the French Protestants in I^mdo^^ [<^4 ;<^ wterhavr^ I^Ueh 
go ^ck as far as 1567. The S^aptistcpDmui^ity x;9p^e f^epi:^.in{P0i]it 
of antiquity : their registers begin in the reigfi.pf Charley J^ . ^Sff 
Parliamentary Papers^ vol. xxyiii. . Tl^re «^e son;ie singnjarj^^ciai 
in the marriage regjbters of Shapwick C^urph^ Pori^et^ii^ pQC/^rrv;^ 
at intervals from X695 to, \1%% and running ^h^„ ^' J^^ajryyed ^^ 
where/' or else ''Marryed, or pretended, ^t a ^avilWi^^^'VphfJ^r ^ 
imagine that these must refei; to a chapel c^ the,^P^FHPP!^r.^^f^An^ 
the Vicar of the parish tells me iMt he l^a^not b^jefl.,ah^.t9 pl^Jajift 
ajiy evidence of the existence of such in ^ ndgji^jpih/a^d. i ;^ 
says however that there wepe a.lai;ge ;iu?^bejj of J^y^^Jp.ghpg-. 
wick at the time of the Qr^t JRemiion, an^.h^ tiiipk^?t.j^t a^^. 
unlikely that their children would be led by the principles m^^J^i^ 
they had been .brougl^t v^p.to .^^po^qe, tjfje.ipaft^e^ tii^fi.J^JjftHir^ 
in the next generation, . .,. t, , ;, ..j:;. (o ?lni.- 

Modeni foreign registratipn does i^i. of cpursp opme. w^t^hj^.^ 
scope of our investig^tipn as an axpJi^l<pgicalsopipty; butf^^i^ 
benefit oi anyone who m?y,be purioiis ya such ^wttefs l.n^^gr sfg^. 
that there is a consid^^ab}^ ^unoimt of i^fonfua^iopDi oi\ ijbie ^sjdy^iiti 
derivable frpw the rpport p^ tjxe Conmii^sipn of I83i, S^ 'P&J^^ 
i^xentary Papers, vol, :5iv.. . . i . : . . /. « t \y r^vll- 

in. the same volume J ^^, a„YiQify re;maTk?^ble st^ijiem^ ^*Pf^. 
witr^^ss to the effect thi^t ^ ^^t th^ lajit York j^\^g& ,. - . ^ ;. iV^^gff 
Mr. Seqeant Jpuf^s. 9^ting t^^*^ PWiltW*i9U wpew^iifti^J*!^ 
which was.produqc4, M^- J.uslic^ Alderson, , who ti^i^d 1;bftif ^IP% 
obseryed ' ^i? you !8i;ifpri§^.^t .that, jRroth^p Jf9^«?i? - ^ WfcMfeftfe 
all i?urp]cise4» , I bav^h^, 
register book in my life \ 
and I do npt.belieYif ^^^.\ 
cannot help thinking that 
of the Iqarned a^d distingi 
in the very careless and 
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w^ "iob '6Reft Tcept, -Ehere were gt^t opportunities of falsifieation, 
oF'^tiriiich advfettitage is known to have been sometimes taken. The 
cinly Imitance of this which has come io my own kno^ledg^e ocenrred 
tfl th* Chnreh of St; Peter, Oofnhill, and for the following accotmt 
6f liT am indebted to the Rev. Richard Whittihgton, Rector of th6 
paHih, aid I believe a collateral descendant of the well-known Lord 
Mayor of that name, " In 1829/' he says, *' a Chancery suit was 
pendir^; the issue of which turned upon an entry in the register, 
aobd t\^ persons came to see the books in company with the parish 
deife. ' They afterwards induced him to retire to spend the evening 
art one Ht the taverns in the parish, and then, after making him 
dt*d4lk^ as the evidence sworn before the Lord Mayor would seem io 
Akri^,' he delivered up the keys 6f the church and registers, that they 
vliiyht seairch them (as they said) early the next morning. They 
p«ilj in ieatly visit, it would seem, to the church, erased the original 
eAtiy*, and in A very clumsy maimer inserted another arid then de- 



" 1 ' hiiir^' illready Incidental'ly given several examples from burial 
records of epithets or descriptions attaching to the persons whose 
decease is recorded. I proceed to add a few more. At St. Oswald's, 
Durlrtitbi*'*' Lyonel Martine, a very honest man, aged Ixxxxvii. years, 
btrr. 38 .^uly, 1016.** And in the same book, '^Mrs. Margaret 
Pttdliy, and old maid, papist.** At Great Staughton, Hunts, in 
l«i'8, ''Sepulta est Jana Poole, anicula.^ At Teddington, Mid- 
dlesex, " James Parsons, who had often eat a shoulder of mutton, or 
a peck of hasty puddmg at a time, which caused his death, hurfed 
Mtf*«h 7, 174i, aged 36.-" At Norton inCheshire, was buried in 
1743'A ^nll^matt Who is lauded iii the Register book almost as much 
adiife tni^hii have been on his tombstone: **CJoraeKttess and cheerftil- 
niewi i*dfl^ iJrightly in him t his expre^ohfil were handsotne, facetious, 
ttbd^fiiild i to iH eas^ and just ; to his fiienfli^ particularly respectfiil;'^ 
aridtboh; '-" • '■ 

In'tli6 mMiage registers I have only come acrdss 6ne descriptive 
ent^y, tlrid that is at Sea Salter, in Kent, where is the following : 
'' John Hotiiden, widower, a gape mouthed lazy fellow, and Hannah 
M&t^^iUi3, an old toothless hag, both of Faversham, were trammelled 
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it. Jt^rUlnotbee amiss when yoti find it dankish^ to wipe over the 
leaves with a dry woUen cloath. This plaee is i^ety much subject to 
danldflhness^ therefore I say looke to it/^ 

At Oberry Hinton, Oambridgeshire^ is the following table of 
contettts >— 

<< Hto pner sdtatem, hie vir sponsalia nosoat ; 
Hto deoessorom fdneia quisqae se^t.'* 

Tbfa is^ latber troiatie. A better prefiuse runs as follows [I find 
it jotiied down in my note*book> bat have aoc^identally omitted 4o 
mark where I got it] ;— 

<* Jfanna baptismos : medio stat toda JugaUs. 
UtroqUe ex feluc^ Hiora pia si leqoituf/' 

ii • A- .. 

I see given in Notei ^nd Qu^ie$ (L, vii.^ 257) as existing at 
Boyton, in Shropshire^ what sounds very much like a transktion pf 
the above :— 

'< No flattery here, n^ere to b« bom and di^ 
Of rioh and poor is all the bistorj.. 
Enough if yirtne filled the space between 
Proved by the ends of being to have been.*' 

At NortoH/in the comity of Durham^ there oeonis the following 
pccfane to the register of marriages^ according to Sir Cnthbart Sharpey 
firom #ho8e Chronieon Mirabile Z quote it : ^' Marriage oomes in 
on ihe 18th of January, and at Septuagesima Sunday it is oift again 
until: liow Sunday, at which time it comes in again, and goes not 
out till Bogaticm Sunday: thenoe it is unforbidden until Trinity* 
Sundi^, firom thenoe it is forbidden until Advent Sunday and ooiiiea* 
not in again till the 18th of January/' This note beairs date 1746. 

^t Eittleton in this county s " Wee are borne crying, wee Uw 
laughing, wee dye sighing/' This inscripbioii i6 signed by the* same' 
gentfaipao to whom I have already referred-**«''^Ste. Jay>'' and a^- 
peaDB>to bare been written- about 1650. 

Of celophonB of any scnrt or desoription IhaTie met) 
single instance. 

And now, leaving the wide pastures in whioh^j 
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I have been loftnriog^ I will rotom to ngr own.viUage, aiid =^Y^m 
few statistaoe^^to be taken for ag mueh aa they an ivorth. 

It has been stated bjr ^ high authoring tliat ''in seanelj aiiy^ 
OQjOBftij iiL the v6rld i» ihmtA ac> gvealt annilaaat^ of arkniadde a^iik. 
Enghmd/' and if tiim means (as I believe it is intended tadn^^a 
few aamaines, ttie Teeoida of Cherhill oertainly bear out the statemetitL 
There is <me naioe (and that a very nnoommom cm^-^ &ct I bad 
never heard it in my life until I oune to CberhiU) whickfaelcpgirta 
eighty out of the one thousand six hundred and tfairty-«tx persMis 
whoae baptians ana here registered; and adding fte thirteeA^.thsiar . 
in which it appears with slightly yaried spriKli|:> tike numfbiir of times 
in whieb it oooura in the flegister would be no.fesB than? ninetij^-^bxae ;> 
f.^.> onoe in every Beventeen*4MiUa*half entries^ .Nine mxttamsi; 
occur mo«e than fiort^ times each, and to^fether take; up nmne tfai«a 
one fifth of the whole number. Twenty'^three sumaiDies •oceiociiboiK : 
thaa twenty times each. One hundred and seventeen entoaxaea : 
ooeur move than cencc* And of one hundred and ntn^teeti isa^amte. i 
there is only aiflbgle sDiry^ :Tbe. «h(de;ntiadbe»o<^d^raaft8iiiv;. 
names ceooided is two luindned and fi%^nine» 

Of Christina names in the saipe entries thera are onehunfiFfd Mi - 
siadyv^four, vis*: male names proper>ai3Lfy<K)nB; stiriianiea giiresi a^ [ 
Chnstiati namies^ tpw^ftfy'^ne; t^tsl eighty-itwo« The^^ nwbb^r .of 
females^ curiously enough, isexaoUy equal, vizt v C^hrisiiait piwnsa;, 
proper, sevanty'^two ^ surnames given aa Christian nanies, i^nl 9 totaly \ 
ei|^hty4wo. And what tb metoe 'carieus aliU ia that the- ntHBihttr ofii 
the tfwo Sttces isetaatiy et|ual in tiiese'sntriesy vis; r eight hundMtrf 
and eighteen of taob.^ fWitk regard to the number o£ times'ifaafb'i 
eaofa.name apiteataiiji the OhethiU' boofcs) JehnilehdaihetwiiyaDioogtt 

n..M,.i ,ii,- — t^ — t. [ >■ . ^ t nj , ! .,<■ I < - t n .t i . MJn i < III. it ti t] y\ ii\ [ i Ufi g i i i ; r^ mt iii 

other ooontrj in Europe, witii the single exception of l^weden^ tlie^dispropoKiioii ^ 
is Btill greater. (See AdbcU's Statistics of f'amlties,' and MndHk'iilriMlgitSlL' ' 
tics_qf.Swfiden,) OaJhe other hand^tiie FloTentine bean register^ which Thav e_ 
before mentioned, gave in 1836, shortly before ita abolition, a pri^rtion of one 
hundred and th&rteiit females to one hundred mafes* This moat hswsvli^ t 
thmk baive been mttnhutaUe toaome speotallooal eurotaBBtanoasinfter&fiiigwhh^ . 
the registration of the male children. . ' . / "? i;. 
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make wi& one hixidred and fbrty ooctDrrences^ or one in e^Tj 6.7 
entries. Then <mme WilUam and Will^ one bundreid toid'twentf-' 
twoy.or' one in 6.T. Then Thomae and Tom^ Bixt^^nine'^ -or oie ia 
l^ilkn '%ffliiiienrp^ iUny/Uenerj, Hennery, or Heime;filt7-«nhiey 
er op[ei)in'lld.6i; Xhen' Robert ftnld J^mesy fort^'^biid eaoh^ or oncJ in 
19^9. . I And so on downftofifteennaihes whieU appear l)0.toAoe'eaeb« 

lOf feniale<3MHneei ihe first is Aim, 'who under tiie t^arying f oime 
of Abb^ Annec, Annie, Anha, Nanny, and Kaiiney, appears one* 
hnndhred; and dixiTjr-one times^ or orie in every five entries, "^en 
cemea 'Mary,' Maria, Meriah, and Mariafa, one hundred and fifty-two, 
OP 'ond im «v4. l^eh Slizaibeth, filisi^hrth, Elksebafh, Bet^, Beity. 
Betsey; Beseptyy and^ Liazey, one butidred and ten, oroile in fA.^ 
UteniSamh,' Sneak, or Sary, tknoetyi-ftre, or one in 8«6/ Then- Janoy 
eigiityftr^of ioneiin 9.4. Ihe ltebe(ioa,^Beb€l^ab> ^bekik, Sebec^, 
Bril)dikabv ftetMokaitf> B^ribbopb^ add Beboa, fo^^thm^ or one in< 
Ift/SjinAndwo^on do^^ t^^e^^iteennjtmes^^oliooduronfy^aoe' 
eaehfj^^ rWitta tigat^ io^ age it unarrtage I gefc litl^or no infonnatiim^ 
ft€iA' Ih^iriyiiBters initil the^itine <^f my o^m f^ponitfii^t in 1800^ 
ihe columns having been^ in ahnos(;'every^ea8^ filled ti^ afanptf mtSb 
''ftilHagi/' or ^'mino<f,^*-i-«n evil prnctiee whieh, asI'ee^^M'a 
reoent report oP the Begis1lrar-Ghenerd> piwatb in* aboiilr tv^^^fif^ 
o{ all tiie returns made to him. I have however myself, wfa^ te^ 
gMiering a marriage, invariably asked for age> explaining that I did 
80 aimply with a view of adding to t^ value of tiie reeofd-both 
for Btatratical purpooes and also for ihos& of identification. And' I 
have' ne^r in any one- instanee met Sari^ l^heleaat heeitation to 
fvtmEsh mef witiiJii ptoper return* . Oui of 'the ihiity«five marriagoi 
that veeo^ded, X find the a^ra^e agiedf £hfe hiisbands'tp be tw9n^ 
nine yeaia 4md- two hund red and ninefy-nx days j ^indof the wives, 
tve»fyrseve».|f»Bam:an4^ehu»dir^ia^t^¥^^ iNine 

wives fl|)pei^ to h&ve been older thetn their husbands^ or more tkan 
on^Jr^inrth pt iije whole number, , \ \,\- .\ !. \ ;^ ;. 

^^' ' ' '' ' •- : : '. L: ' >i',' ;,..i • '"' ''' - ^ 

y Hima leis:thaB: Hie avetage of dtffiBtenefr ia Jage^tiuoaghoilt Bagiawiyiwiflilia 

is stated; I9 Ansetl imtiL fitotiitiM^ p. 4^) io be abMt f i>ail»l<itj|JM| 

and to be Btiil on the increase. ,.j*-i^^^^" 
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Of the duration of life in the parUi we g«t peiliape an appMsiinale 
idea from the fact that the ayerage age of reooided deaittis is thirty- 
seven years, three hundred and forty-six days. The lowest average 
IB in the first decade, yvl., from 1813 (before which year age was not 
legistered) to ] 823, when it amounts to thirty-two years, fifty days* 
And the highest average occctrs in the kst decade, from 1863 to 
1873, when it rises to forty-four years, one hundred and fifty-foor 
days. But the trustworthiness of tiie earlier at least of these records 
IB probably aSSected by two causes, one that when there was no 
resident clergyman some children may have died unbaptized, and 
their interments consequently not been recorded. And another 
possible source of error might be the oneertsinty of poor pec^le 
generally as to their exact ages^ and their well-known tendency 
when veiy old to imagine themselves yet m4H« so than they really 
are. I find however no remarkable instances of longevity on record 
at Oheihill. Eighty-aine, which occurs three times, is the highest 
figure. The healthiness of our high Wiltshire downs is hesi^ever I 
think stvongly attested by the fact tiiai the two ages bet w<een wliioh 
mdstdeaidis appear to haveooeiinredatCherhillaa*einidertwi>yeBfs, 
and between seventy and eighty years. Ab analysis of the wb^ 
resold gives the following figures i^- 

Betw€M3n 1 and i years old the deaths were 16.4 per cent. 



„ 70 „ 80 


w 


Under 1 year 


99 


Between 60 and 70 


;> 


80 „ 90 


ff 


„ 20 „ 30 


99 


„ 10 „ 20 


99 


„ 40 „ 60 


99 


„ 50 „ 60 


99 



15.9 
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12.6 
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10.7 
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9.4 
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8.7 
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8.5 
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7.4 
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5.2 


. ,'? 


.4 


>» 



Over 90 years ^, „ 

With regard to the seasons in the year least favourable torhnaaa 
life> it will I think surprize some persons to hear that the mentk wt 
which I find the smallest nnmber of funerals recorded is '^ diiE 
October,'' while that which shews the hi^est %ure (with tli^. 
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exeeptoicMGL of January) is '' the mctnry month of May/^ Then Aprils 
'' Mensis Veneris Marina/' The whole list runs as Mlows :*-^ 



January 
May 
April 
March 


10.2 per cent, 

10^ ,, 

8,7 „ 


June 
August 


1-8.3 


}> 


July 
September 

November 
December 


J 7.9 




Sfebrnary 
October 


6.1 
5.T 


3} 



Perhaps the most curious poiut is the suddeo drop.&om January^ 
whioh hestob ihe list, to Pefamaiy, which all but finiriies it. 

Antd. now just one wosd in oonolusion with vegtELrd to statisticfl 
g^^ra}ly^ which it is rather the faahion now> I think, to deory« A. 
writer in a reo^od^ wmaber cS ^'Blackwood''' pompously lemarbBi 
'' There is an extraordinary virtue in aveFtges4 Wheu life has beoB 
robbed of its romance and death of its mystery : when the Kii^ of 
Terrors is turned into vulgar fractions and Providence reduced to a 
decimal, the accountant lays down his pen with a gratified glow 
and feels that Society is his debtor.'^ It appears to me that this 
gentleman has completely misunderstood the position^ and misap- 
preciated the value^ of that department of science of which he takes 
upon himself to speak. To my mind the fair muse of History walks 
not unattended, and that man grossly dishonours her who would rob 
her of her escort* Upon her waits first of all the somewhat stem 
form of Chronology — stem, I say, yet withal beautiful in her or- 
dered symmetery. Then comes Heraldry, gorgeous of attire, yet 
not meretricious, for ^e knows not an^bt but the purest colour and 
will not suffer a confusion of divers metals for her adornment. Then 
Statistics^ wJth thoitghtftil brow and solemn mien^ her raiment sown 
with, bees, for it is she that extracts from History its lessons j and 
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yet 88 " Vos non vobis mellificatis," so it is not for herself that she 
does So^ and her work^ valueless in itself^ may be turned, we know 
not when, to profit. So I venture to degpisf the meet of this anony- 
mous writer, even as X lament the prejudice o^ a lafe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who onoe said in a speeeh befbre «ome'"'Wofk&ig 
Men'isi Mtitual Laudation Society,'^ tbart 'there was utiKty in eveiy 
bra»A of buftian knowl^dg^ef e^h^i fferuMfy. So' clever a man as 
the ex-member for Calne ought not to have said so fboQsh a '^ng^. 
I have only in conclusion to express my thanks to my friend t^jie 
Rev. J. P, Hardy, of Wadham CoUejg;e, Oxford, for much valnafate; 
bdp in the pr^Huratbn of this p^ier : to th^ Aeetom of 84. P«tM^s/ 
GomhiH and of St. Matthew's, TViday Street, and to the Vicar ot 
Westbury, all of whom I have already referred to by naine> fpr 
Btfvdral AoBi interesting papen and U ' aua cgi yto : «id to H^ in^non^ 
bents of the various churches which I have myself visiied Wfth a, 
view to search^ for the permission which theyr have in eveiy oa^ 
knuUy aoeord^ ma* 

; I need scarcely add that although perhaps not even the humM^t' 
addition to contemporary Xocal history is absolutely withoot vid^e* 
jM I do not of ooune attribute aiiy sort of imporfance to the ^tatififH<» ' 
of" St) small a population as those with which I am concerned,* and 
wbicb^ rather with a view of eliciting information of mom xnAinent, 
fltod of enoonraging researehse in more fitR<M fields, I have ventured 
to lay before the Society. 

. <' Cett pea, tres-pen, quA jfiggnndis la domaine : 

B'antres ob, jour Iqi tffaopront dis ioip." : 
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i^l^ptWTted f r<»a a bock eotitledr /''The names oC the BfvnMi. 
Cs^^M^, Noajorc^^ and others who ^efosed to take the oaths iff 
his latOrMsue^t^ King George (Ist) jLondouj printed for J^ Sobici^Qiii 
L3adg»t4> atrpet 1746/' 

"To ra« PuBuc." 

," the following List of Estates, which was collected hy Anthonty in the yeac 
1715, is published, at this lime, with no other View, hut to asdst the Magis- 
trate,, atid e&er Offioess, ^wlu) shidl happen to b6 itLtrasted with the Bxeoutiba' 
oi sqph Ojrd^ip.of Oov9nuaenfa,As oitiierhaye already been^ of may hene^ft^Jl^ 
issuedj :for suppressing the Growth, and unhappy Effects, of the present re- 
beOioul^lliihrrection in the Korth',' which, its hoped, will caution thePossessora 
of taoh lEsttitesi at tins JuootDn^ oareftUIy to kesp vithin tiie Bomida^ df thvir^ 
known D^^y^^ to oor Graciouii ^yer^fif^O^ing G^orgfi,, and hi^ EightiuLQoyemT: 
inent over them; unto which> it is conoeiyed, they will find themselves more 
espeioiaHjr ohligat^d; if they otily ptea^ to observe, that many of them fwho in 
the said year neglected to give in such a particular accoufilof the-FBhie of llieb 
respective Est^^^as was th^a noder Severn PenaUiepreq^nired of them \>flaiw) 
were never, as yet, called upon to answer for such neglect, but gently permitted 
togoon^uietiy, and to partake eqtia!lyyitlf their Fellow^ Subjects, of all that 
Lemiy and other blewed Sfieets of a mild Aidmioistration in Qovmrnment^ whiolr 
these Kingdoms have peacefully exgoyed, ever since the most joyful and haj^py 
accession of his late Majesty King George the First, to the Throne. 

**N*Bi***The Estates which appear to have been registered but not valued, 
belop^, to sooh as aie^^ted theur Pulyj iO' oomflyiag wit^ the Ii^gal Orders of ^ 
the Government at that Time. 

^' The names of the Roman Catholics, Koigurors, and others, who refused to 
take the Oaths to his late Majesty King George :— 

miti. £ 

John Hussey, of Maryhall, in Com' Dorset, Etq. 2 

James Morgan, of St. CKle's : Annuity out of the 

M^stqp of Ansty 20 

Richard Brubning, of Winchester, Gent 6 

William Estoourt, of Brunham, Esq. 224 

Mary Watson, of Bestford, in Com' Worcester, Spinster 20 
Xatherine Watson, of ditto 100 

John Horton, of Woolverton, in Com' Somerset, Gent 
Francis Cottington, of Fonthill Gifford, Esq. 796 

William Moore, of St. Giles, in Com. Middlesex :— 

' The following interesting document is kindly oontiilml 
Matcham, Esq., a name held in high honour in this Sooietjrt ii 
oounty, and a zealous Arohteologist of many yean' standwigt 
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Estate at Hedington, in Poeseeabn of Anthony £ «. i2. 

Brook 130 2 6 

Oajnor Crn&e, of Wootton Basset, Widow 64 

Eliiabeth, Coantess Dowager of Oastlehayen 537 12 10 

Edward Gary, of Torr Abbey, in Com. Deron, Esq. 564 12 6 

Mary Anne, of Sntton Mandeville, spinster 4 10 

John Donoastle, of Binfield, in Com' Berks, Gent 94 

Bosannah Xennion, of Barth, in Com' Somerset, Widow 20 

Franob Came, of ditto, GesCt 11 

Anne Cmse, of Greenhill, Widow 30 

£dw%rd Famhill, of Fonthill-Qifford, Gent. 28 
Anne Perkins : — Estate at Cheesgroye, in possession 

of William Green 7 10 

Charles Woolmer, of Fonthill-Giilbrd, Gent. 15 10 

Thomas Wells, of Bambridge, in Com' Sonthton, Gent 200 

John Wright, of Keldenhall, in Com' Essex, Esq. 12 10 6 

Bartholomew Smith, of Wia^iester, Eflq. 12 (^ 

Mary Coffin, of Stonrton, Widow 60 % 

Mary Jenkins, of Wardonr-Caslle, Spinster 19 

John King, of Warblington, in Com' Southton, yeoman 10 O 

Simeon White, of Wardont-Castle 20 
Jeffirey Lodge, of Stower-proyost, in Com' Donet, 

Yeoman 80 

Thomas Knype, of Sembly 24 

George Broekman, of Anstey, Teoman or Weayer 1 12 

John Hayloek, of Tisbnry SO « 

Matthew Hay look, of Bridzor 15 K) ^ 

Mary Bntt, <^ ditto 9 

Ceoil Wilson, of ditto 52 10 

Richard Lee, of Hasledon 61 10 

Henry, Lord Amndell 11,86 8 

Thomas Pippin, of Bridzor, Teoman 13 15 

Eleanor Wilson, of ditto. Widow 12 
Sir John Webb, of Great Canford, in Com' Dorset, 

Bart. 403 17 2 
John OotHngton,of OoodmttDStone, in Com' Somerset 

Esq. 110 

Abigal Eingsmill, of Jnckpen,* in Com. Berks, WidoW 100 

George Knype, of Semley 30 
Sir George Brown, of Limdon, Bart., of Coldridge 

Coppioe, in Lnrgershall, 
Thomas Champion, of Sntton-Mandeyille, Leather 

cntter 6 16~0 
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• In all pTDbabUlty Inkptn. The nunea of several placet are incorrectly given in the book txqm. 
wkkh thii MflrtM to t«keii ; bnt h iir not deemed adrimble to tnbfltitnte the f«al OHhography, matt 
eapedaUy M thdr IdtiMity li in jn<)ift iBitSBoes gmttnUy kaowii. (A^^ 
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To tie Editor ^ the WUUkire Uagauney 

W0$t Eoi^y WringtoHf Auguti ISth. 



Dra.1l Mb« Skith, 

Yon will, I am sure, kindly help me in the pnblio oorraQticm of an 
error into whicA I have been drawn by aaenmiag the aoonraey of a report giyen 
in one of ^ Wiltshire papers of a speech made by Mr* Matoham in reply to 
Canon Jockeon's paper on Stooehenge, read at Marlbofongh, at the Sodety's 
meetings in 1869. That report states *' That the Phoeiuoiani having kad and 
iron mines in Wales, it was by no means improbable they drew theee stones 
from di^rent parts of the oonntry as emblems of the plaoes wbenee th^ derived 
their wealth." Mr, Matcham writes to me in bis Idnd and eonrteoos way that 
** snch a notion never entered my head« I only expressed my opinion tbat 
Phoenician architects were employed by the people who had determined on the 
erection^ or enlargement of the temple — to transport tbe enter stones fipm the 
site, and to ereqt them in the way they now appear, and I ^link tbissofgestion 
susceptible of something very like prool" Tos would oblige me ve^ much if 
you wouid, at the meeting next week, and (if necessary) in ths next nmober of 
the Journal^ give the correction of this error as wide a eiroulatian aa tfap error 
itself. 

I sincerely hope tbat you will not separate next week mntil you havtt had a 
thoroughly good discussion of the Stonehenga questions. If we cannot yet go 
far in advance, we can at least get rid of some of the rubbish which has been 
for so long a period accumulating about that place and its history. 

With Sir John Lubbock aa President^ yon ought not to diaperae withani having 
cleared thegroimd and opened a way to somethiog more satisfactory than the 
popular opiniona of paat yeara. 

Yery ainoarcdy yonri^ 

W« IiOHO. 



^The fallowing note was read by the Rev. A. C. Smith at thft, 
at Salisbnry^ onthe 23rd August, and would rightly 
aoconnt of those proceedings : but is piinte4 ^ 
be lost ui rectifying the miatske mada, tndjlar 
oceur in the same voluma which oofti 
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X. <Sot|eratt €sittmi anb ^r- f ottlett Scro|e- 

the present year our Society has saffered a loss to be reaUy 
I ^ felt, in the deaths of two of its original founders and steady 
supporters^ the Bt. Hon. Thomas H. S. Sotheron Estcourt and Gteorge 
Poulett Scrope, Esq. Our readers will not consider a few pages of 
our Magazine misapplied^ if to each of those names^ familiar among 
UB for 80 many years^ it says 

''Non 6^ te meis 
Chartis inomatom lilebo." 

Ths Bt. Hon. Thomas Hbnbt Sutton Sothbron Estqoitbt was 
bom 4th April, 1801, and was the eldest son of Thomas Orimston 
Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. (many years M.P. for the University of 
Oxford), by Eleanor, daughter and co-heir of James Sutton, Esq., 
of New Park (now Boundway Park), near Devizes. The Estcourt 
familyis of very great antiquity both in Gloucestershire andlViltshire. 
The last male heir of the elder branch dying in 1684, some of the 
existing property passed to a junior branch, the Estcourts of Cam, 
from which Mr, Sotheron Estcourt descended. He was educated at 
Harrow and Oriel College, Oxford, where, at Michaelmas, 1829, 
he took First Class in Classical honours. He graduated M.A., 1826, 
and was made Honorary D.C.L. in 1857. In 1 830 he married Lucy 
Sarah, only child of Admiral Frank Sotheron, of Kirklington, Co. 
Notts, who died in 1870. He had assumed her name only in 1889, 
but reverted to his own patronymic, Estcourt, by Boyal license in 
1 855. He was returned to Parliament in the Conservative interest for 
Marlborough,in 1829 until 1832. From November, 1885, until 1844, 
he sat for Devizes, and in the latter year succeeded Sir Francis Burdett 
as one of the Members for North Wilts, his colleague being the 
late Walter Long, Esq., ef Bood Ashton. In March, 1858, he was 
appointed (by tiie late Earl of Derby) President of the Poor Law 
Board, being at the same time sworn of the Privy Council : and in 
March, 1859, on the resignation of Mr. Walpole, Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department: which office he retained until the change 
of Ministiy in June following. He retired from Parliament in 1865. 

Though belong^ng^ as most men of position do^ to a party^ he was 
not a blind partizan : neither obstinately opposed to all e^ap^ef^ ^ofpfs 
wishing to adopt them unless well-considered. For political life 
however be had less affection than for quiet service to the count€o£ 
Wilts, in which, both North and South, by persevering work 4ftd 
unvarying kindness and courtesy of manner, he became, certaihly 
one of itfe mosi popular men to the day of his death. 
: Be^es, as a magistrate, taking a leading park in ariMging' 
financial affairs, the settlement of the County Rate, the Constabulary' 
and other matters requiring ckse and continual personal exertion^ 
he succeeded, after much difficulty, in establishing — his greatest 
glory— tbe Wiltshire Friendly Society, With this, his name it is 
hipped may long ec^ntinue to be assooiated ( for not until tbe working- 
pec^le of Wiltshire ahaU cease to feel the bene6ts to theopselvei^ and 
their f^miUes, of habits of pr^idenc^ wd self-^relianoe, jcap they lo^fe 
with indifference upon* the Society's Medal, whi^h be^s the effigy 
of the amiable gentleman who laboured so long and so earnestly fo^ 
the itnprovement of oottage homes and lives« 

With respect to our own Society, it is recollected with pleasure 
tjmt he was our Fresidefnt at ithe Annojal Meeting st/St^iodon^ joi 
A^mt^ 1.860j' and lag^n a)t ghaflbesbury^ in Augustj IH&L At 
M9lQie»8lM)t/j in 18^63^ h^ was unable to attend Irom ill'^bjealtjb. * Iti 
was bot bis habit tq rie^idet Htemi-y p$9istanoe> but'of hisidesirQ^to 
preserve from negfle<?t the .Aaitiquities £off ^hich the cpufity i^s^ 
famous, be gav^ «uhiitafat^ proofj sR m^ion^ isk the Reporti 
for .1876w H^ap^g that part of the garound on .which stands 
the mutUated repiains of A^Buay was; for Bfdej he inu^fdiately 
sent to oi)e,x>&the,S/9or^tofif».o{ithe,Sqc|etir;.a|r R^ 
secure i^fb 
curious m 
he had bee 

Mr. So 
literature, 
he would 

VOL, XVI.- 
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illustration of the "Travels in Portugar' of his friend, Mr. Latouche, 
it is not known that he ever published any production of his pen. 
It may therefore be not uninteresting to his friends and our readers 
in general if we preserve a tew lines composed by him, when on his 
owTi sick-bed, to accompany a circular that was issued for raising a 
memorial to his intimate and valued friend, the late Sidney, Lord 
Herbert of Lea : — 

LiNBS ON THE DeATH OP LORD HeRBBRT. 

Bj the RL Hon. T. H. S. Rothenm Bstoouit, 

OcUlUr, 1861. 

''Let Glory with her golden ohaplet crown 
Those who in battle for their Country die ; 
England, dear Herbert, with a like renown 
Enrols Thy name amongst her cbiyalry, 
Though Thou on peaceful bed didst close Thine eye: 
Thee as a model, bids her children take. 

And learn to hazard life, as Thou didst, for Her sake. 

"See how m youth, by careful Mother led, 

Upward His thoughts, with steady gaze. He turned, 
Enticing scenes foreswore: hard work instead 

He courted, and the charms of pleasure spurned : 

A.nd so an early grave by Labour earned : 
Whilst at stem duty's call, the path He trod 

Which guides by painful steps the soul from Earth to God. 

•< Mourn, soldier, Thou hast lost a thoughtful friend, 
Thy health, thy comfort, were his constant care, 
He taught thee how to save, and what to spend, 
On thy sick bed He breathed a purer air : 
Lot Angels, at His word to camps repair, 
Smooth the rough pillow, where the wounded lie, 
And turn to brighter Scenes the dying Veteran's eye. 

"Ye too, before whose presence Sin should flee, 

Tell how his lavish hand was wont to raise 
Your modest School, your costly Sanctuary, 

For man's instruction and his Maker's praise: 

Point to the Spot, where gild the sun's warm rays 
A Temple, worthy of a Poet's tongue, 

In strains, such as of old another Herbert sung. 

" How shall we miss the bright engaging Smile, 
That banished strife ; to all a welcome brought ; 
The ready speech, a Senate might beguile; 

The playful Wit; the rich inventive Thought; 
The Spirit that false Counsels set at nought: 
Each action charming by its native grace. 
And, Heaven's best gift, His mind, reflected in his Face. 
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'*What though no more that Silvery Voice we hear, 

Like distant music still its echoes swell, 
E'en, from the grave, it bids us check the tear. 

Nor grieve for one, who fought his fight so well: 

That voice, Dear Herbrbt, should a lesson tell. 
Count not the worth of Life by length of days. 

His Thread is fully spun, whom all unite to praise." 

Mr. Sotheron Estcourt resided at the family seat, Estcourt, in the 
parish of Shipton Moyne, on the very borders of Gloucestershire, but 
in Wiltshire he was owner of Long Newnton and Ashley in that 
neighbourhood : and near Devizes he held by inheritance from his 
mother's family, the Suttons, a lease of the Episcopal manor of 
Bishops Cannings, his interest iu which, owing to some difficulties 
in the renewal, he sold to the Crown in 1858. In Yorkshire a large 
estate at Groole, on the Humber, and at Darrington, near Pontefract, 
came to him from his wife's family, the Sotherons. 

He died at Estcourt House, on Friday, January 6th, 1876, and 
was buried at Shipton Moyne, where he had a few years ago restored 
the Parish Church. A more extended notice of him appeared in the 
Devizes Gazette on 13th January following. 

Georgb Poulett Scropb, Esq., was bom in London, in 1797, 
and was the second son of Mr. J. Poulett Thomson, of Austin Friars, 
Boehampton, and Waverley Abbey, Co. Surrey, head of the eminent 
mercantile firm of Thomson, Bonar, & Co. : his elder brother being 
Charles Poulett Thomson, the Governor-General of Canada, who 
was created Lord Sydenham during Lord Melbourne's Ministry. 
He was educated at Harrow and St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He is well remembered as a leading reformer in his day, and as a 
very accomplished, polished and courteous gentleman. In 1821 he 
assumed the ancient Wiltshire name of Scrope, on his marriage with 
Emma, sole daughter and heiress of William Scrope, Esq., of Castle 
Combe, the author of the well-known volumes on " Deer Stalking/^ 
and "Salmon Fishing.'' He entered Parliament as Member for 
Stroud in May, 1838, and sat for that borough thirty-five years, 
retiring from public life in 1|§^« He was the writer of a great 
number of pamphletsj>A||^^^HtfB on a variety of subjects, as 
currency, bankiM(J^^^^^^^^^^H|L|ilid social economy, &c.. 
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and also of a biography of his brother^ Lord Sydenham : but hit 
principal, as it was his earliest, study, was geology. When quite a 
youth, happening to be at Naples, he was much struck vriMi the 
phenomena of Mount Vesuvius ; and being led to follow up the study 
of them he afterwards examined the region of extinct yolcanoes in 
Central France and other countries, collecting materials for a ^rork 
which he then published, and which has been generally received as 
the best authority on the subject. For this, in 1867, he received 
from the Geological Society the Woollaston Gold Medal, the highest 
honour at the disposal of that Body. Of his labours in gr^ology 
including various occasional papers which appeared in difierent 
scientific perodicals, a detailed account (with a portrait of him taken 
late in life) is given in the "Geological Magazine,'' vol. yii. (1870), 

Towards the topography of Wiltshire he made a very valuable 
contribution by the " History of the Parish of Castle Combe,'^ com- 
piled chiefly from the records of the Scrope family in his custody. 
This work was privately printed in 4to, 1852, and is already a scarce 
volume. It was very favourably noticed in the Quarterly Review, 
vol, xcii., p. 275, as supplying from original and authentic sources — 
the most proper and useful to an antiquary — a curious account of 
the mode of local government in a township during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. He was the author of an article on ''Wilt- 
shire *' in the Quarterly Review, vol. ciii., p. 108 (1858). 

Of our Society he was the first President, and his opening address 
upon that occasion at Devizes, in 1853, is printed in vol. i. of this 
Magazine. Several subsequent communications from his pen will 
be found by reference to the index. After the death of his wife, by 
whose will the ancient estate of her family, held by them in North 
Wiltshire without interruption for five hundred years, was placed at 
his absolute disposal. Mr. Poulett Scrope sold Castle Combe to 
E. C. Lowndes, Esq., and left Wiltshire altogether, having bought 
a house at Fairlawn, near Cobham, in Surrey, where he died 18th 
January, 1876, aged 79. The fine old Church of Castle Combe had 
been thoroughly restored by him some years before his death. 

J. E. J- 
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Crttstjeeb of i\t Suon €^mt)^ of Si 
l^auteiwe, §rabforb^ott^^fron^ 

By the Rer. Canon W. H. Jonss. 

JHE Wiltshire Archseological Sooiety having from the first 
taken deep interest in the recovery of this precious relic of 
the eighth centuiy^ it is thought well^ as in some sort a report of 
progress, to print a copy of the deed by which it has been conveyed 
to Trust^ees with a view to its permanent preservation. The few 
words printed in italics will shew the special trusts under which it 
is held. 

It may be stated that between £800 and £900 have been raised and 
expended in the purchase, conveyance, and partial restoration, of this 
" Ecclesiola/' The latter work has consisted wholly of what may 
termed re-habilitation — the replacing, exactly as they were originally, 
several of the more mutilated features of the building. 

Everything has been done under the direction of Mr, Irvine, who 
was the principal superintendent of the works both at the Abbey of 
Bath and the Cathedral at Wells under Sir Gilbert Scott, and who 
is an experienced and practical architect, and withal no mean archaeol- 
ogist. To his pen we are indebted for a careful essay on the Ca- 
thedral at Wells, printed in the Proceedings of the Somersetshire 
ArchsBolog^cal Society about two years ago. 

It may be added that a visit was paid to the '^ Ecclesiola " a few 
months ago by Sir Gilbert Scott, who fully approved all that had 
been done, and added a recommendation or two which have since 
been carried out. 

The little Church having been made wind and water-tight, is 
now used for daily prayer each morning at nine o'clock. The 
fittings, stoves, seats, &c., have been supplied by private and special 
offerings firom the parishioners of Bradfoid-4^^|fl^^A simple yet 
handsome lectern and prayer dodj; J|||^^^^^^^HB|M|ttorial 
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of a former curate^ whose name and disinterested labours are still 
remembered gratefully in the parish. 

The Chancel is as yet wholly nnfumished. There is moch need 
of money to provide a good yet simple altar-table, and other fittings 
for the chancel. It would be very desirable also to proceed with 
further repairs to the roofs and walls^ and especially to restore at all 
events the lower portion of the west front, which has been so sadly 
mutilated by the insertion of modem windows. 

At least £500 more is needed to do all that is desirable. About 
twenty-five copies are left of a privately-printed account of this little 
Church, and the Treasurer will have pleasure in forwarding one to 
any subscriber of one guinea or upwards. 

W. H. Jones, M.A., F.S.A., 
The Vicarage^ IVeasurer. 

JBradford-on-Avon, 

Tbust Deed. 

" This iNSXNTims made the twenty-fifth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy -four, betwieen the Rev. William Henry Jones, M.A., F.S.A., 
Yicar of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, of the first part, the Bight Hon<»tible 
Horatio, Earl Nelson, of the seoond part, and the said Earl Nelson, the Venerable 
Arcbdeaoon Thomas fiougbton Buchanan, of Potterne in the county of Wilts, 
li.A., Sir Charles Parry Hobhouse, of Monkton Farleigh, in the county of Wilts, 
Baronet, Sir John Wither Awdry, of Notton in the parish of Laoock in the 
oonnty of Wilts, Enight, John Henry Parker, of the Ashmolean, Oxford, 
Esquire, C.B., F.S.A., Edward Augustus Freeman, of Somerleaze, Wells, in the 
county of Somerset, Esquire, D.C.L., the Reverend Edward Lowry, Barnwell, 
of Melksham, in the county of Wilts, M.A.,and the said William Henry Jones, 
of the third part : — Whereas in the town of Bradford-on-Avon, in the county 
of Wilts, there is a Saxon Church, or Cbapel, of great antiquity, which for 
many years was disused as a place of religious worship, the chanoel-arch 
having been walled-up, the chancel and nave having been treated as separate 
buildings and belonging to different owners, the chancel having been oon- 
yerted into a cottage, and the nave into a charity school, so that the original 
nature of the building was lost sight of and forgotten until recently discovered 
by the said William Henry Jones, and whereas it was thought desirable, and 
an object of public utility, that the said Church should be purchased and 
restored to its original state, and preserved for the benefit of the parish of 
Bradford-on-Avon or other public use, and for that purpose a subscripton was 
opened and sumsof money were raised, with which the said Church and the 
site^ltheteof were purchased in fee simple by the said William Henry Jones, 
and conveyed to him by the two Indentures hereinafter recited (namely) : — 
Fini, — By indenture dated the eighteenth day of January, one thousand 
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eight hundred and seventy-two, made between Frederick Ezekiel Edmond9 
of the one part, and the said William Henry Jones of the other part, in 
consideration of the sum of sixty pounds to the said Frederick Ezekiel Ed- 
monds, paid by the said William Henry Jones, he, the said Frederick Ezekiel 
Edmonds, granted and confirmed unto the said William Henry Jones and his 
heirs, all that oathouse or shed formerly used as a sizing house, together with 
the small piece of land or ground on the west thereof, bounded as therein 
mentioned, and also all that messuage or tenement with the garden land or 
ground belonging thereto adjoining to the last described premises, then in the 
occupation of William Meade, together also with the Yard adjoiningSand belong- 
ing thereto, and the shed being then thereon in ruins, which said last described 
premises were boanded as therein described : all which said messuage, sheds, 
land and other hereditaments and premises thereinbefore described and thereby 
granted or intended so to be, were situate near the Church Walk, in the town 
and parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, and were more particularly 
delineated in the plan thereof drawn in the margin of the Indenture now in 
recital, and therein coloured red, together with all the houses, ways, and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging, and particularly a right of way for all purposes 
whatsoever to and for the said William Henry Jones, his heirs and assigns, 
to and from the said messuage, sheds, land, and hereditaments thereinbefore 
deiscribed through the gates between the Free School and the glebe properties, 
as the same had been always and was then enjoyed, but the wall separating the 
said hereditaments thereinbefore described from the other property of the said 
Frederick Ezekiel Edmonds, called the Abbey, as shewn on the said plan by a 
dotted line from the points A to B, to be for ever thereafter a party wall, to 
hold the said premises thereinbefore described, unto and to the use of the said 
William Henry Jones, his heirs and assigns, for ever. And Second. — By 
Indenture dated the eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy three, and made between Thomas Bush Saunders, John Alderton Bush, 
and Stephen Moulton of the first part, the said Sir Charles Parry Hobhouse of 
the second part, and the said William Henry Jones of the third part, in con- 
sideration of a conveyance from the said William Henry Jones to the said 
Thomas Bush Saunders and others, of certain premises therein mentioned, they 
the said Thomas Bush Saunders, John Alderton Bush, and Stephen Moulton, aa 
the surviving trustees of the Bradford Free School, and in whom the promisee 
thereinafter assigned were then vested for the residue of a term of one thousand 
years granted thereof by an Indenture of Lease dated the eighth day of 
November, one thousand seven hundred and fifteen, and made between the 
parties therein mentioned, with the consent of the Board of Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, granted, assigned and transferred unto the 
said William Henry Jones, his executors, administrators and assigns, the 
messuage and premises comprised and described in the first schedule thereunder 
written, to hold the same unto the said William Henry Jones his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, for all the residue then unexpired of the said term 
of one thousand years, and the said Sir Charles Parry HobhouEC, in whom the 
reversion and inheritance in fee simple, expectant upon the expiration or other 
Booner determination of the said term was then vested did thereby grant and 
release unto the said William Heniy Jones, his heirs and assigns, alii 
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rerenion and inlierittnoe in foe simple, ezpeoUnt upon the e^pirttSon Oft other 
0Ooner determiDation of the said term of one thooeand years of and in the mM 
premises contained in the first schedule thereonder written, to hold tbe same 
premises nnto and to the use of the said William Henry Jones, his heirs and 
assigns for ever so that the term of one thousand years might heeome merged 
and eitingoished in the freehold and inheritance thereof, and the first sehedale 
referred to in the Indenture now in recital, comprised a messuage, ediftee, or 
bnilding with the appnrtenanees situate in or near to the Churchyard* hi the 
town and parish of Bradford aforesaid, formerly called or known by the naese 
of the Skull House, many years since couTcrted into and used as a Sahool 
House, and bounded on or towards the north, south, and east by premxsee 
recently purchased by the said William Henry Jones, and numbmd on the 
Tythe Map of the parish of Bradford, with the number 149, and in the book 
of reference thereto described as house containing three perches and then in the 
occupation of John Thornton Butt, and used as a school charity, called the 
** Bradford Free School," and whereas it is desired that the seyeral premises 
conveyed by the said Indentures and which together comprise the said Church 
and the site thereof with the yard thereto adjoining, shall be conveyed to and 
Tested in tbe parties hereto of the third part, upon and for the trusty and pur- 
poses hereina^r expressed: — Now this Indenture witnessetb, that, in order to 
efieotuate the said desired conveyance, he, the said William Henry Jones doth 
hereby grant and assure unto the said Earl Nelson, his heirs and assigns, all 
and singular the buildings, messuages, school- house cottages, out-houses, pieces 
of land, hereditaments, and premises described in the said several hereinbefore 
recited Indentures, and thereby granted, assigned, and conveyed, or intended 
fo to be, together with the said right of way, and all other ways, and all lights^ 
drains, easements, and appurtenances thereto belonging, or reputed to belong, 
and all the estate, right, and title, both legal and equitable of the said 
William Henry Jones therein, to hold the hereditaments and premises hereby 
granted and assured unto the said Earl Nelson, his heirs and assigns, to the 
nse of the said Earl Nelson, Thomas Boughton Buchanan, Sir Charles Parry 
Hobhouse, Sir John Wither Awdry, John Henry Parker, Edward Augustus 
Freeman, Edward Lowry Barnwell, and William Henry Jones, their heirs and 
assigns for ever, upon and for the trusts and purposes hereinafter expressed 
(that is to say) the trustees for the time being actiDg under these presents 
(hereinafter called " the Trustees") shall when and as they shall have funds at 
their disposal for the purpose, from time to time restore the said Church, and 
the site thereof, to their original state, or f^m time to time restore or alter the 
same to such state as the Trustees, or the majority of them, shall in their dis- 
cretion think proper, and shall for ever hold and, so far as they shall have f^ds 
at their disposal for the purpose, keep and preserve the said Church, and the 
site thereof, in their restored or altered state, as a mtmorial of pa$t n^tt , anil 
/or public benefit^ and imtruetion with a due ngard ahoayi to the obftet 
Jot which the eaid Church tros originally erected^ namely^ a$ a place dedi" 
taied to the worehip and eervice of Almighty Ood, for which purpose the 
Trustees shall permit tbe same to be wed by or by the direction of the Vtcar^ 
for the time being, qf the Church of the Holy Drinity^ at Bradford-em* 
^von, lor euch permanent or temporary purpotee m amne^ion with the 
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parish of Bradford-on-Aton, at the Truiteet, or the majority of them^ 

ahaii from tim$ to time approve of, or shall permit the same to be used for 

suoh other public or quasi publio purposes, whether permaoeut or temporary, 

as the Trustees, or the majority of them shall from time to time sanction, and 

in every case, (whether of parochial ot other use,) sulijeot to such regulations 

as the Trustees or the majority of them shall prescribe, provided always, and 

it is hereby declared, that when and so often as the persons hereby constituted 

Trustees or any of them or any person or persons hereafter appointed Trustees 

or a Trustee hereof by virtue of this power, or any statutory power, or by any 

Court of Law or Equity, or otherwise shall die or become incapable to act in, 

or liesire to retire from the trusts hereof, it shall be lawful for the surviving or 

continuing Trustees or Trustee, for the time being hereof, (and for the purpose 

of this power, if there be no other surviving or continuing Trustee, every 

retiring Trustee willing to act herein shall be considered a continuing Trustee) 

or, if there be no other donee of this power willing and capable to act herein, 

for the Archdeacon for the time being of the Archdeaconry of Wilts, and the 

Vioar, for the time being, of the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Bradford-on- 

Avon, or in the event of either of them being incapable or unwilling to act, or 

of their being a racancy in either office, for one of them to appoint by writing 

any persons or person being bona-fide members, or a bona-fide member of the 

Church of England, to be new Trustees or a new Trustee hereof, in the place 

of the person or persons so dying or being incapable to act, or desiring to retire, 

and ftirther, that whenever an appointment of new Trustees or of a new 

Trustee shall be made, the number of Trustees shall be filled up to not less than 

seven nor more than nine, or as near thereto as can conveniently be done, and 

further, that the Archdeacon for the time being of the Archdeaconry of Wilts, 

and the Vicar for the time being of the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Bradford- 

on*Avon, and each ef them shall always be ez-officio Trustees, or an ex-officio 

Trustee, under these presents, and shall from time to time, as and when it can 

conveniently be done, be appointed Trustees or a Trustee hereof, under the 

foregoing power, and in the meantime shall have all the rights and powers of 

Trustees or a Trustee hereof, although such formal appointment may not have 

been made nor the trust properly Tested in them or him respectively. In witness 

whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands and 
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BETWEEN THE ABBESS JOHANNA DB MONTEPORT, AND THE CONVENT OF 
LACOCK, AND SIR JOHN BLUET, LORD OP LACKHAM, CONCERNING THB 
ERECTION OF A CHAPEL OP OUR LADY ADJOINING THB ABBEY CHURCH 
OP LACOCK, A.D. 1315. 

By C. H. Talbot, Esq. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Job Edwards, of Amesbury, 
the possessor of the original, I am enabled to lay before the 
readers of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Maga- 
zine a very interesting document relating to the Abbey of Lacock. 
It is an agreement between the abbess Johanna de Monteforl and 
the convent of Lacock and Sir John Bluet lord of the manor of 
Lackham in the same parish, whereby the former bind themselves 
to erect a chapel of Our Lady adjoining the abbey church. It is 
dated in the last week of August, 1315. It is probable that the 
building of this chapel was consequent on the appropriation to the 
Abbey of Bluetts interest in the rectory of Lacock, in 1310 or 1311. 
Originally, the two lords of Lacock and Lackham had the alternate 
presentation to the rectory, and the parish appears practically to 
have been formed by the coalescence of those manors. The foundress 
of the Abbey, Ela Countess of Salisbury bestowed her advowson 
or alternate right of presentation on the Abbey. The probability is 
that this chapel contained the tomb of Sir John Bluet. The fol- 
lowing item occurs among the Annual and perpetual Bents, and 
Burdens paid annually of the Abbey contained in the " Valor Ec- 
clesiasticus ^' (survey of 1535) : — ^ 

** For 30 lb. of wax, bought for the maintenance of fonr candles daily about 
the tomb of Sir John Blewett, Ent. generally costing Id. alb. £0 17«. 64." 

^ Vide Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles 
and John Oough Nichols, pp. 287, 288, 299 and 300. 
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And among the Yearly Alms : — 

" To the poor in money on the feast of Saint Petronilla the Virgin, from the 
foundation of Sir John Blewett, £nt. on the appropriation of the rectory of 
Laoook£2 \$.^d:' 

The original document is in good condition and clearly written, in 
Norman French. I at first supposed that it must have been at one 
time among the records at Lackham House ; but it has been pointed 
out to me that this copy, sealed by Sir John Bluet, would have been 
the one retained by the abbess and convent. I cannot feel confident 
that I have deciphered the whole beyond a doubt ; but, with the 
exception of the endorsement, I have been able to compare my copy 
careiully with the original a second time,^ and have made it as ac- 
curate as possible. The contractions of the original are printed at' 
length. I have to express my obligation to the Rev. Canon Jackson 
and the Rev. Canon Jones for assistan 
of some words that were not familiar 

Before treating of the chapel itse 
some account of what is known about 
was attached. The existing remains c 
of the domestic buildings lying to th( 
the latter has been removed, the on 
found in the south wall of the prese 
work of the thirteenth century, vaull 
was in a line with the west side of th< 
point it extended eastward at least ae 
sacristy and chapter-house, in whicl 
and it is very likely that it projected 
It is obvious that it was not cmcifom 
would leave it an open question whet 



* When the document was exhibited in 
meeting at Salisbury. As it was under gl 
dorsement, which was not visible* The lat1 
is probably of the fifteenth or sixteenth ce 
name Bluet is there spelled Blewett, as in tl 

' I have giyen a short description of it in 
a paper on Lacock Abbey. The description 
ascertained. 
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I infer from tiie docament which is tiie salgeot of this paper thai it 
probably had an aisle.^ His however most be considered a doabtAil 
point. It is evident aiso^ finom Aubrey's statement^ that at the time 
of the dissolution the abbey had bells ; * and this implies a belfry, 
but its site is not known^ nor whether it formed part of tiie original 
plan or was a subsequent addition. On the north side of the church, 
in the four westernmost bays, there were lancet windows, one in each 
^7i ^7 which light was admitted over the roof of the origin^ 
cloister. In the second bay from the west there was an original 
doorway from the cloisters, which must have been closed when the 
present cloister was built ;• and the window above it was blocked up,* 
probably at the same time. In the fourth bay from the west there 
was an arched doorway, but of what date is not known, which must 

^ If this wts the case, the plao may bare borne some reeemblaaoe to the con- 
temporary church of the Hospital of St. Nicholas, at Hamham, whioh was also 
a foandation of £la, Countess of SaHsbory. The latter is not vaulted, and ap- 
pears to hbYC oonsisted of a main building without any structural distinction of 
nave and choir, with a western porch, and a continuoua north aisle of which 
the eastern end formed a chapel. I am aware that the arrangement has been 
supposed to be different. 

« Aubrey says " Here was a good ring of bells, which Sir [William] 
Sharington sold, when he built Rea-bridge to divert the travelling by his 
bouse." (See Jackson's Aubrey, p. 90.) Sir William can only have re-hmU 
£ay-bridge, as it is on or very near the site of the bridge of Lacock, mentioned 
in a grant of the Empress Maud and her son Henry to the monastery ife Dro* 
gonU Fonte, afterwards Stanley Abbey. (See Bowles* History of Brembill, p.96.) 

* A vaulting shaft of the cloister comes against this doorway. The actual 
•haft is modem, but copied from the old one, for which it was substituted when 
the present doorway was made. The Perpendicular builders apparently left no 
communication with the church at this point. To the west of the jamb of the 
modem doorway the remains of the original one can be traced, having a seg- 
mental arch on its inner side, above whioh a string-course, to be noticed later, 
appears to have been carried as a hood-moulding. 

* As this is the only one of the four windows that still remains, it is fortunate 
that during the past year I was able to examine the head of it. It proved to be a 
rather sharp lancet without extemal mouldings. It had a centre joint, and om 
side had settled a little. It was certainly walled up during the ezistenoe of the 
church, for a stone water-pipe which conveyed water from the church roof had 
been carried down the face of the wall by which it was closed. These ourions 
pipes are thus shown to have been a late addition to the church. Theeittemal 
hood-moulding had been cut off, and portionB of it were found amongst tfi* aa- 
terial which filled up the windoi^. 
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haye communicated with the cloister ; and^ immediately to the east 
of it in the same baj^ a square-headed doorway which may have 
communicated with a staircase to the dormitory. In the sixth bay 
from the west^ close to Sherington's ' tower, there is a doorway of 
the fifteenth century * with a four-centred arch walled up, which 
communicated with the sacristy. There appears to have been a 
etring-courae,* running along the wall internally, just below the 
windows, and continued throughout the six bays. There were prob- 
ably vaulting shafts, which may have been detached, as I cannot see 
any marks such as might have been le£t if attached shafts bad been 
cut away. 

The evidence on which these statements about the north wall are 
made is as follows. The south side of the house was altered in the 
year 1827. Before that date the north wall of the church remained, 
from iti 
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so evident now as they were before these alterations. Fortunately 
however we have evidence which enables us to supply those features 
which have disappeared. 

Before the alterations were begun, a set of drawings of the whole 
house were made by the late Mr. John Darley * of Chippenham, 
which are valuable as indicating what then existed. They are very 
neatly executed, but it is evident that many of the details were not 
drawn out from actual measurement. They therefore must be re- 
ceived with caution and carefully checked. The drawing of the south 
side of the house shows clearly the six bays of vaulting, the four 
lancet windows, the position of the string-course, the doorway in the 
second and the two doorways in the fourth bay from the west ; but 
every one of the arches is drawn as four-centred, which would give 
a totally erroneous idea of the character and date of the church, if 
we did not know it to be a mistake. The real proportions of the 
vaulting can be seen in the two bays next Sherington's tower. 
When it was taken down, the wall-rib which was bonded into the 
wall was not removed; but, as it was not intended to be seen, its 
projecting part was cut away, and the stones shaved down to the 
general surface of the wall. Nevertheless, on inspection, their 
arched outline is plainly visible. All the other features above enu- 
merated are traceable in different places throughout the wall, with 
the exception of the arched doorway in the fourth bay from the 
west, shown in Darley^s drawing, which is not now accessible.* 

^ I have, by an nnfortunate mistake (vol. zii., p. 228, of this Magazine), 
attributed these drawings to Mr. Harrison, who was the architect employed for 
the alterations. The drawings are not signed, in accordance with the usual 
practice, and I was not aware at the time that any had been made by Mr. Darley, 

' It is concealed on the south side by the projecting modern building. Future 
investigation in the cloisters may probably bring it to light. It appears to 
correspond in position with the east walk of the latter; and, whatever its date, 
it must have formed the principal entrance to the church, from the north, after 
their erection. Of the adjoining square -headed doorway one jamb can be seen. 
It ipras opened at the time of the alterations, having previously been walled up, 
and found to lead into a room which had no other entrance, in which was found 
only an ash pole, sound in appearance, but which broke on being touched. 
This room is now inaccessible, but evidently lies within the thick western wall 
of the sacristy, and I conjecture that it contained a staircase from the dormitory 
to the church. (See Mag., vol xii., p. 224.) 
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The north wall of the church is about four feet thick, as was also 
the west wall, of which a small portion remains/ disguised under 
the form of a buttress. Internally, the building was more than 
thirty feet high to the crown of the vaulting ; and, as each bay oc- 
cupied about twenty feet, the whole must have been one hundred 
and twenty feet long at least, and probably longer. Externally, it is 
probable that originally at any rate it had a high roof. The corbel- 
table ^ remains on the north side, and at the north-west angle there 
has been an octagonal pinnacle.^ 

I now come to the Lady Chapel. Such chapels were frequently 
added at the east end of a church, forming a prolongation of the main 
building. In other cases they were placed on one side of the choir. 
It is evident that this chapel was built on the south side of the 
church, probably near its eastern end. It was to be fifty-nine feet 
long by twenty-five and a half feet wide. There were to be four 
windows, one in each end gable, and two on the south side. When 
this agreement was written the chapel had been begun. Two of the 
windows were finished, namely that in one of the gables, and one of 
those in the side wall, and the two others were begun. The adjacent 



^ The south face of this buttress, at first sight, appears to be unaltered Early 
English work ; but, on inspection, it will be seen that the string-courses, &c.y 
are found on its west and south, but not east sides. The explanation is this, 
the west and east sides are unaltered, being the external and internal faces of 
of the ohuioh wall, and the Early English work on its south face consists of ex- 
ternal facing-stones, taken from the demolished part, and re-used here to form 
a finish to the ragged section of the wall. We have thus a slight indication of 
the external design, in the west face of this fragment and a buttress niched in 
the angle adjoining, with the remains of the pinnacle above. This bit of wall 
may have been left as a precaution, to avoid depriving the adjacent buildings of 
their old abutment. 

' On the south side the oorbel- table from the south side of the church has 
been re-r"'*'^ aA-»A.Ai <-./ 4^i«a a^vViaIo a*a A«ri/)A«t»i«T />«>i»inni tUa kni»««'««ri«, 
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pld south wall of the cboroh was still standing, la thi» waU it is 
probable that there was a single lancet window in each bay^ whose 
point reached qlose up to the vaulting. Provision is made for the 
removal of this wall, aa high as the points of \h^ windows, and as 
low as the string-course below their sills, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing two arches, as wide as possible between the buttresses ; and^ 
apparently to gain greater height in the jambs, they meant to cat 
part of the old vaulting. I think from this that they were dealing 
with the low vault of an aisle, and not the main vault of the church. 
If it had been the latter they surely would have been content with 
the height available without interfering with tiie vaulting. He 
roof was to be of timber, covered with lead, and ceiled and painted 
internally. Although the ohapel was longer than two bays of the 
abbey church, it was evidently open to the latter for the space of 
two bays only, about forty feet. The whole chapel was to be finished 
in twelve years^ time, two-thirds of it in the first eight, and the 
remaining third in the four following years. 

The date of the erection of thia chapel shows that its character 
must have been what we call Decorated, of which period it 
happens that there is very little work remaining among the abbey 
buildings. It must have been demolished together with the abbey 
church, and this was probably done by Sir William Sherington, on 
his commencing the conversion of the former monastery into a manor 
house. I have not found any documentary evidence of the fact; 
but the erection of the tower by him is in itself evidence enough, 
for the eastern part of the church must first have been removed. 
Probably its stones were re-used for his new work throughout the 
house. 

Text of the Agreement. 
'<Geo ett le oofeBaunt feat entre Dame Jobanne de mooBlort abbtMt de laooke 
e oovent de mesme le lyn done part £ monsire sire Johan Biaet eeigneur da 
laoham dautrepart Ceo est asavoir qe les avauntditet abbesee e oovent o lour 
eucceaeeres froimt feare e parfeare nne ohapele de nostre Dame en lour abbeye 
de lacoke Qaele ohapele se joynt a lour haat Egliae de meame labb^e £ si eeira 
La cbapele de la longnre de oynkaunte e neof pes e de la larg:e$ce de vyal A 
oynke e demi E aenont en lavauntdita cbapela qaatra fontatrea Ceo eat fttavoir 
en chesean gable tine feaeatre si large eom la uae eit £iate e ohe?ie a lautra 
oom die eat oomenoae aer^a bien feat e finie e en La forein oostae da lavftimtdite 
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oliapele la nne soit telle com elle est feat e oheyie e lautre si large com elle est 
eomeooee serra feat e finie de bone overaigae e oovenable E serront les aranot** 
dites fenestres coTenablement ferrees e yerrees E serra le Teal mar abataa 
de la pojnte des deos fenestres qe farent e parerent le joar de la fesaanoe 
de oest escript en le mur ayaantdit taonke a la renge table * proohein de sontz 
les bas de memesles fenestres E serront dens arches feates la on le mar issi serra 
abataz si large oeo est asayoir com bien e ensenrement parra estre soeffers entre 
les deas racbemenz t issi qe la yeille yoate porra estre sawne sanz peril E fironnt 
les ayaantditz abbesse e ooyent o loar suooesseres feare le oomble de mesme la 
<)hapele de bon merym X e coyenable oyeraygae E de tel manere oonmble com- 
menz plerra al ayaantditz abbease e ooyent o loor suooesseres E serra layaantdite 
cbapele oeo est asayoir le oomble coyert de plam bien e ooyenablement E serra 
le ooumble de denz layaantdite ohapele tot bien laambresohe e depeynt E serra 
les deas parties de layaantdite cbapele feate e parfeate en totes oyeraigaes com 
flus est dit Del joarile seynt miohel en Ian da regno le roy Edward filz au roi 
Edward neofyme de denz les yst§ aanz prooheinz ensayaunt pleinementz 
soient aoompliez E la teroe partie de la diapele ayaantdite serra ensenre- 
ment feate e parfeate de denz les qnatre annz prooheinz apres les yst 
annz ayaantditz pleinementz soient aoompliez en ohesoane manere de oyeraigae 
oom sns est dit E si layaantdite ohapele ne soit feate e parfeate e en totes oyer- 
aigaes obeyye e finie bien e ooyenablement en tooz poynz oom sos est dit qe 
dieax defende aydnnqe serra les ayaantditz abbesse e ooyent o loar saooesseres 
tennz alayaantdit monsire sire Johan on a ses exoeoatoars en dens cent marcs 
dargent Des qneax deas oent marcs les ayaantditz abbesse e ooyent oont feat e 
liyere a monsire sire Johan Blnet de ceo an obligaoion E si le oyeraigne ayaant- 
dite soit feate e parfeate en totes manere choses cheyies e finies denz le tenps 
ayaantdit serra labesse e ooyent e loar suooesseres qoites e assoutz des deas oent 
marcs ayaantditz compiert || en one lettre al ayaantditz abbesse e ooyent par 
layaontdit monsire sire Johan de oeo feat E layanntdit monsire sire Johan 
Bluet yeult e graunte pur Iny e pur ses heirs e pur ses excecutonrs qe 
ohesoane manere de coyenaunt feat ayaunt le jour de la fesaunce de oest 
escript tochaunt chesoune manere de oyeraigne de layaunt nomee ohapele 
soit esteynt e tenaz pur nul [E ensenrement un obligaoion des dens cent 
maros qe layauntditz abbesse e ooyent ayoient feat a monsire sire Johan 
Bluet ayaunt la fesaunce de oest escript soit yeoud e a totes gentz tenuz 
pur nul]^ E pur oeo qe les ayauutdites parties yoelent dunepart e dautre 
qe les avauntditz coyenaunz en totes choses susdites soient fermes e estables A 
oest escript endente entreohauDJablement ** ount mys lour seals par ioeauz 

* Renge table, range table, probably what we eall a strfaig-oouzae. 
♦ Raehemens. The sense reqoim some such word as buttress. I find In the OonaiM Oloumry 
tif ArchUseiurt *' Batcbemoits of a hcrse, a kind of flying buttresses which spring finom the comer 
principals and meet against the central or chief principal.*' 

t This is an altered form of the Latin materiamtn, nut rtmi m m , or m trt m ium (oU ftenoh mmtIm, 
fH«rrm, &e.). signlfyiag timber fit for building houses. (Qlossarium manuals, Du Frene,Dii 
Cange* ice s. ▼. materia.) 
IJttdgiog from the dales given in the attached writing (see below) this word should meane^M. 
fl Rquiralent to the Latin eomptrtut, 
K The words enclosed in brackets sre erased in the original. 
•• This word is written, and might have been printed, mUrmkmmtiakUmmU : jmt alio la wfttln 
li i r w hi c h finm occurs in early printing. 1 am uneertain how j9pU ia witttn, not biiiig able te 
ffBte to tlM original, so baTe printed/ in all c 
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tesmoignes Bin Wauter da ptTely Sire Joban de hales ure JohaA de kt itaie 
CMyalen Johan tottrpjn Johan de stodleghe Johan peroeliaye Joban de fiov- 
lagfae e autoes Done a Laooke le Jeody prooheyn apres la f«te teynt hartokaaea * 
Ian da regne le roi Bdward fill an roi £dwaid neofyme." 

Appended is a seal which is slightly injured, and on it is a shield 
beani^ the arms of Bluet^ a two-headed aagle^ with the Impend 
(sigi)llvm . JOHis . blt(bt), and two dragons filling &e space 
between the seal and the legend. 

There is the following endorsement :— 

**Indentara oonyencionis Caote inter filewett et Abbatissam de laook pro 
noya constraoione Capelle beate marie intra monasteriam prediotam." 

The following writing is attached :— 

'< Fait atsayoir qe la tempa qe remenit nnoore a par£aire la obapele «oetre 
dame amonnte de la feste seint miohal proohein paaae Lan da la Iuoamaci«i 
Boetia Beigneoi mil • ceo • z:^. tannqe a eys annx proohein ea^oots a de umbms 
la feeta aeint miohel tavnqe la feste de la tranalaoioa seint Thomas la laartir 
aprea les sys anns t Taohes eeste asoroaoite al asorit qe toacbe mesme la matixa." 

T&ANSLATIOK. 

This is the ooyenant made between the Lady Johanna de Monnfort abbess of 
Laooke and the oonyent of the same plaoe of the one part, and Sir John 
Bloet lord of Laoham of the other part : That is to say that the aforesdd 
abbess and oonyent or their snoeessors will oanse to be made and parfeoled a 
ohapel of Oar Lady in their abbey of Laooke, whiob ohapel adjoins their high 
ehuroh of the same abbey ; And thos shall the ohapel be, of the length of fifty- 
nine feet and of the breadth of twenty -fiye and a half ; And there shall be in 
the aforesaid ohapel four windows, that is to say in eaoh gabU one window sa 
large as the one is made and finished, and the oUier asit is begnn shall be well 
made and finished, and in the farther side of the aforesaid ohapel let the OBe be 
saoh as it is made and finished, and the other so large as it is begun shall be 
made and finished of good and snitable work ; And the aforesaid windows 
shall be snitably fitted with iron and glass ; And the old wall shall be beaten 
down from the point of the two windows whiob were and appeared on the day 
of the making of this writing in the aforesaid wall as far as the range tabia 
next below the baaea of the same windows ; And two arohes shall be made whera 
the wall shall be beaten down so large that ia to say aa well and sorely oan be 
allowed between the two buttresses where the old yanlt oan be sawn withoat 
danger ; And the aforesaid abbess and oonyent or their snoeessors shall oaiise 
the roof of the same ohapel to be made of good timber and snitable work and a 

• Th« tout of St. BATtholomew wai the 34Ui of AuginC. This, in the ninth year of Edwnrd IT^ 
gives the daU 1S15. 

tThe time ^hich wm left for flniihing the ehapd, when this was written, nn firom September 
39th, 1331, to July 7th, lS3i, (the feast of the translation of 8t Thomas & Beoket next after 
Michaelmas, 1S37.) 
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roof of Baoh kind as shall please the aforesaid abbess and convent or their 
snooessors ; And the aforeeaid ohapel, that is to say the roof, shall be oovered 
with lead well and saitably ; And the roof within the aforesaid ohapel shall be 
all well ceiled and painted ; And the two parts of the aforesaid chapel shall be 
made and perfected in all works as is above said from the day of Saint Miohael 
in the ninth year of the reign of king Edward son of king Edward, within the 
eight years next following fally to be accomplished ; And the third part of .the 
aforesaid chapel shall l%s tnrely made and perfected within the four years next 
after the eight years aforesaid folly to be accomplished, in every kind of work 
as is abovesaid ; And if the aforesaid chapel shall not be made aod perfected 
and in all works completed and finished well and suitably in all points as is 
abovesaid, which God forbid, then the aforesaid abbess and convent or their 
successors shall be bound to the aforesaid Sir John or to his executors in two 
hundred marks of silver, of which two hundred marks the aforesaid abbess 
and convent have made and delivered to Sir John Bluet a bond ; And if the 
aforesaid work shall be made and perfected in all manner of things completed 
and finished in the time aforesaid the abbess and convent and their successors 
shall be quit and released from the two hundred marks aforesaid stipulated in 
a writing made about this by the aforesaid Sir John Bluet to the aforesaid 
abbess and convent ; And the aforesaid Sir John Bluet wills and grants for 
himself and for his heirs and for his executors that every kind of agreement 
made before the day of the making of this writing touching every kind of work 
of the abovenamed chapel shall be extinguished and held for nothing. [And 
oertaiaj^ a bond of the two hundred marka idiioh the aforesaid abbess and 
oiMLvent had made to Sir John Bluet before the making of this writing shall be 
void and to all persons held for nothing.] * And, because the aforesaid parties 
will on the one pari and on the other that the aforesaid covenants in all matters 
abovesaid may be firm and stable, they have interchangeably set their seals to 
this in4enture by these witneesesy Sir Walter de Pavely, Sir John de Hales, Sir 
John de La Mare, knights, John Tourpyn, John de Stodleghe» John Percehaye, 
John de Bourleghe, and others. Given at Laooko, the Thursday next after the 
feast of Saint Bartholomew, in the ninth year oC the reign of king Edward son 
o£ king Edward* 

Endorsement : — 

Indenture of an a^eement made between Blewett and the Abbess of Lacok 
for the new oc^truotiAn of a Chapel of the Blessed Mary within the aforesaid 
monastery^ 
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Abbeston, aliat Tiohbome, Chapelry, 

X. 318. 
Abbodeston, or Abbotston (Brenoh 

and Dole Hand.), xii. 14,30, ; xiii. 

115. 

— (Elstub and Eyerleigb 
Hand.) See Winterboume and 
Bolleston. 

(Frostfield Hand.) xiii. 117. 

Abele tree (Bot.) xiii. 192. 
Abingdon, meaniog of name, xv. 95. 
Aborigines of Great Britain, the, 

xvi. 168. 

of Wiltebire. See Wiltshire, 

Earliest Inhabitants of. 

Abary. See Avebary. 

near Rood Ashton, xiii. 334. 

Aocat, meaning of the word, xv. 169. 

Accessary, definition of an, xiv. 211. 

Aocoant-book, ancient domestic, xy. 
144. 

AehilUa, (Bot,), x. 186. 

Aoleton, Free Chspel at, xii. 376. 

Aeotyledonee {Bot)^ xiv. 307. 

Adams, Rev. J., xiy. 119. On the 
opening of a barrow near Great 
Shefford, xi. 137. On the Geology 
of theYalley of the E;ennett,xi.268. 



Adams, Professor W. G., xiv. 117. 

Adders-tongoe {Bot.)^ xiy. 319. 

Adyentarers, the Merchant, ix. 
142. 

.ZBglesford, meaning of name, xr. 
97. 

^thandam. See Ethandonnm. 

Afferton, Free Chapel at, xiL 380. 

Aggeration, xyi. 120. 

Agricaltare of Wiltshire. /8^ Wilt- 
shire. 

' The ase of lime, marl, and 

shell sand in, xiy. 116. 

■ Geology in reference to, xiy. 
118. 

Agrimony {Bot.). See Hemp-Agri- 
mony. 

Agroetie {Bot.\ xiy. 286. 

Air a {Boi,), xiy. 288. 

Ajuga {Bot,), xii. 103. 

Akerman, J. Y., c^., x. 328. On 
the Malmesbory Charter, ix. 7. 
On Stonehenge, xyi. 130. 

The late, his works, xiy. 235. 

Alberye. See Ayebnry. 

Alcade (OrittU.), xii 168. 

Aldbome, or Aldbam, xii. 18. 
cation of Charoh| xy. Mk- 
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plate and bells, xii 364. Monu- 
mental brasses, x. 255 ; xii. 138. 
339. Illastration of, xi. 245. 
Chantry, x. 255. Fraternity of 
our Lady, xii. 379. 

Aldbome, or Aldbnrn, Hayne of, ix. 
226. Walrondof, ix. 231. 

Alder [Bot), xiii. 195. 

Alderbury or Alwardbury, x. 317; 
xii. 8. Meaning of word, xiii. 45. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 99. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 370. 

Hundred of, xii. 369. 

Alderholt, starling of,Jix. 230. 

Alderman, the, of Wokingham, xi. 
52, 58. 

Alderston, xiii. 117. Meaning of the 
name, xiii. 45. 

Alderton or Aldrington. xiii. 117; 
xiv. 1. Dedication of Church, xv. 
99. Church plate and bells, xii. 
368. 

Aldrington (Wore), Slate toblet 
found at, x. 109. 

Ale-oonner, office of. xii. 271. 

Alia9, Ancient use of word, xi.!59 ; 
xvi. 311. 

Alien Priories, x. 272, 275, 299, 313. 

Aliitna, Aliimaeete (Bot,)^ xiv. 72. 

Alkanet, (BoL), xi. 238. 

Allan, B^v. W., on the Roman Em- 
bankment at Cricklade, xiL 126. 

All Cannings. See Cannings. 

Allington or Alington, near Ames- 
bury, xii. 7, 23. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 99. Church plate and 
bells, xii. 370. Registers, xvi. 3 15, 

' near Chippenham, xii. 22. 

Chapelry at, x. 256. House, xii 
267. 

— — in All Cannings Parish, xi. 
10; xii. 17; xiii. HI. History 
of, xi. 194. 

Allium {Bot.), xiii. 218. 

All Saints, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 106. 

Allsop, Dr., xiv. 26. 

Almery, the, Cirencester, xiv. 225. 



Alnui (Bot.), xiii. 195. 

Alopecurui (Boi.)j xiv. 282. 

Alton or Aulton, xiv. 344. Chapelry, 
xii. 376. 

■ Barnes or Bemers, xii. 16 ; 

xiii. HI. Origin of name, xi. 
9. Dedication of the Church, xv. 
100. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 363. White Horse, xiv. 
27. 

Priors, xii. 12. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 364. Free Chapel 
at, X. 256 ; xii. 379. Bbulton of, 
ix. 225. 

•^ near Figheldean, xii. 7. 

Alvediston or Ashton, xii. 11. Mean- 
ing of name, xiii. 45. Dedication 
of Church, xv. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 369. Chantry at, 
X. 256. Yisited by Society 1865, 
X. 30. 

Alveston, near Bradford, xiii. 113. 

Alwardsbury, Hundred of, xii. 7. 

Amaranth, Amarantui^ Amaranth 
acea (Bot.), xii. 331. 

Amber ornaments found in barrows, 
xvi. 180. 

Ambiani, xvi. 129. 

Ambres, meaning of word, xvi. 132. 

Ambresbury. See Amesbury. 

Ambrosians. the, xvi. 132. 

Ambrosius, Aurelianus, xiv. 270. 

Ambry, meaning of the word, xii. 
288. 

Amenti/era (Bot), xiii. 189. 

Amesbury or Ambresbury, xvi. 185. 
Hundred of, xii. 6, 370. Meaning 
of name, xiv. 174 ; xvi. 11. Mon- 
astery at, X. 61. Inventory, xii. 
356. Chapelry, x. 256. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xv. 100. Church 
plate and bells, xii.370. Drawings 
from, X. 38. 

Ammeracre, xiii. 323. 

Ammonites, some new, xiv. 112. 

Amphitheatre, the, Cirencester, xiy. 
150. 
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Ampney, meaning of the name, xiv. 
161. 

Down. Tomb of Sir N. de 

Villars, at, xiv. 127. Hungerfords 
of, ih. 128. Gateway at, t6. Visi- 
ted by Society, ib. 140. 

Ampullae (with illostration), z. 106. 

Anacharis (Bot,), xiii. 201. 

AnagalUn (Bot,), zii. 328. 

Anatid€B {Ornith), xii. 153. 

Aneylocera (OeoL), xiy. 113. 

Anglesea penoy, the, x. 323. 

Animal forms ased as national sym- 
bols, xiv. 12. 

Anstie, £. B., don,^ xiii. 344. 

Anstie, T. B., exh,, xv. 139. 

Ansty, Preceptory of St. John at, x. 
256. Dedication of Church, xy. 
100. Church plate and bells, xii. 
367. 

AnthemU {Bot), x. 187. 

Anthoxanihum {BoL)^ xiv. 281. 

Anticlinal line of London and Hamp- 
shire basins, xiv. 111. 

Antiquities, preservation of national, 
xiii. 14. 

Antirrhinum {Bot,)^ xiL 78. 

Antrobus, Sir Edmund, xvi. 239. 

Apargia (Bot.) x. 204. 

Apaturian festival, the, xvi. 303. 

Apioe family, the, ix. 224. 

Apoeynacta (Bot.), xi. 227. 

Apple, derivation of word, ix. 66. 

April, proverbs respecting, xv. 48, 
53, 65, 67. 

Aquili/oliacea {BbQ, ix. 224. 

AracecB {Bot)^ xiv. 76. 

Araltacea (Bot.), ix. 252. 

Archaeology, the province of, xv. 140. 
Utility of, ib. 129. 

Archery, statutes of Q. Elizabeth 
respecting, xiv. 214. 

Arctium {Bot,), x. 195. 

ArdeidcB {Ornith.), xii. 55. 

Ariitolochiacea {Bot.), xii. 343. 

Armada,preparations for the Spanish, 
xiv. 243. 

Arms and descents, Wiltshire, ix.223. | 



Arrhenatherum {Bot.), xiv. 291. 
Arrow-grass, {Bot,], xiv. 74. 
Arrow-head {Bot,), xiv. 72. 
Arscott, Richard, xv. 30. 
Artemisia (Bot.)^ x. 190. 
Arum {Bot.), xiv. 76. 
Arundell, Lord, xiii. 21. 
Asarbacca, A$arum {Bot,) xii. 343. 
Ascension Day, proverb respecting, 

XV. 65. 
Ash, meaning of word in composi- 
tion, xiv. 157. 
Ash (B9t,), xi. 226. Sanctity of the, 

xiv. 19. Superstition connected 

with, xiv. 323. Proverb.respecting, 

XV. 54. Specimens in Wiltshire, 

X. 149. 
Ashdown, xiv. 17. Meaning of the 

name, xv. 81. 
Ashford, meaning of the name, xiv. 

167. 
Ashgrove, meaning of the name, xv. 

81. 
Ashley family, the, ix. 224. 
Ashley, Ashleigh, or Assheley, xvi. 

342. **^Hungford$;* xiii. 117. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 367. 

Supposed chapelry at, x. 257. 
Ashlington or Ashington, xi. 175. 

See aUo Etchilhampton. 
Ashton, xii. 26. Meaning of name, 

XV. 81. (Brenoh and Dole Hund.), 

xiii. 115. (Heytesbury Hund.), ib. 

East or Sulden, q,v, 

Gifford or Gifl^d, xii. 27 ; 

xiiL 331. Origin of name, xiii. 
55. 



Hurdcotes, xiii. 335. 

Keynes, xii. 20. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 362. 

Market or Steeple, q,v. 

Middle, xiii. 335. 

Rood or Chapel, x. 301 ; xii. 

377 ; xiii. 323. Meaning of name, 
xiii. 332. Canon Jackson on, xiii. 
318. 

a 2 
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Ashton Sanoerei, xiii. 835. 

■ Steeple, xiii. 116, 310, 325. 
Meaning of name, z. 310 ; xiii. 
324. Analysis of parish property 
at, xiii. 329 ; xt. 87. Dedication 
of Church, XT. 100. Beaoh Chapel, 
X. 309. Choroh plate and bells, 
xii. 366. Monumental brases, xiii. 
827. Analysis of coral rag at, xiv. 
109. Thunderbolt fell at, 1772, 
xiii 316. 

■ Snlden, Silden, or East, xiii. 
335. 

■ West, xiii. 116, 331. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 100. 

Atparagaeea (Bot,), xiii. 213. 

Aspen (Boi.), xiii. 193. 

Asphodel [BoU), xiT. 68. 

Atpienium {Bot,), xiv. 315. 

Asserton or Asherton. 86€ Winter- 
bourn Parra. 

Assessments, ancient, Mr. R.MulliDg8 
on, xiv. 134. 

Assiie of bread and butter, xiii. 1 12, 
0t sqq. 

Assyrian megaliths, howmoved,x.53. 

AtUroidea {OeoL\ xiv. 117. 

Aston. See Alvediston. 

Aihyrium (BoL), xiv. 315. 

Atford or Apford, Ounter of, ix.226. 

Atrebatti, the, xiv. 335. 

Atriplex {BoU), xii. 334. 

Atropa {Bot.), xi. 240. 

Atworth, xii. 25 ; xiii. 118. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 100. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 365. 

Aubrea or Aubree. See Avebury. 

Aubrey, meaning of name, xiii. 51. 
Family, the, ix. 224. 

•— — John, X. 29 ; xiii. 122, 335 ; 
xiv. 1. Prospectus of his work, 
xvi. 219. 

Auckland, St. Helen's Church, xvi. 
314. 

August, proverbs respecting, xv. 
55. 

Auk {OmitK), xii. 165. 

Aurelius, xvi. 11. 



Aurieulaeem {ConehX ix. 280. 

Austen. See Godwin- Austra. 

Aveburye. Alberye, or Aubree, xii 
19, 364 ; XV. 248, 9 ; xvi 221, 
341. Meaning of name, xiv. 254. 

■ Excavations at, in 1865, X. 

210. Weight of stones, xi. 344. 
Entrenchment near, xi. 344. Re- 
semblance to Camac, xiii 89. 
Threatened desecration, xiii 221. 
The avenues, xvi. 5. The Britiih 
Quarterly Review on, xii. 242. 
The Atheoseum on, xii.248. Arohte- 
ological varia respectiug, xiv. 228. 

Priory at, x. 257. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 100. Bene- 
factions to, xii. 382. Lithograph 
of arches in, x. 176. Free Chapel 
at Beckhampton, xii 380. Frag- 
ments of parochial history, x. 176, 
Registers, xvi. 327. The Manor 
House, xi. 243. 

Aveline, W. T., xiv. 115, 116. 

Avena {Boi.\ xiv. 290. 

Aveniog, xv. 94. Meaning of name, 

xiv. 161. 
Avens {Bot\ ix. 62. 
Averages, value of, xvi. 335. 
Avesbye, misreading for Ansty. 
Avington, xi 137. Visited by th« 

Society, xi. 137. 
Avon, river, meaning of name, xiv. 

160. 
Avon or Aven, free Chapeliy at, x. 

257. 
Awbome. See Aldboume. 
Awdry, Rev. E. C, on monumental 

brasses near Chippenham, xii. 

148, 233. Exh, xv. 138. 

Sir John Wither, xvi. 346. 

President, x. 3. At Huugerford, 
xi. 121. Inaugural Address, xi. 
123. Requested to retain prcM- 
dency, xi. 345. At Chippenham, 
xii 133. Address, xii 135. 
Speech, xii. 143. At Devises, 
xiii. 221. 

Axe, meaning of name, xiv. 167. 
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Axford i^ Ashrngge, xii. 18. 

Meaning of name, ziv. 167. 

Chapelry at, x. 268. 
Azmouth, meaning of name, xiv. 

167. 
Aylesbury, Frances, ix. 284. 
Ayle8ford,meaning of name, xiv.253. 
Aylmer and Amor, rvi. 320. 
Ayscough, Bishop William, ix. 224 ; 

xiii. 297. 
Baalbec, x. 58. 
Babetoo, xiii. 114. 
Babstock, xii. 369. 
Bachelors, tax on, xyi. 326. 
Backsword lighting, xi. 33. 
Bacon's liber Regis, xy. 99. 
Badger old meaning of word, xiv. 

215. 
Bad meat, fine for selling, xiii. 112. 

Badpitt, misreading for Tidpitt. 
Baggsbush, meaning of name, xiv. 

256. 
Baily, Rev. H. G., xir. 131. 
Bailiff of a Hundred, Office of, xiii. 

283. 
Bakyngton. See Beckhampton. 
Baldamus, Dr., x. 117. 
Baleolyffe. See Bayoliff. 
Balen, bastard (Bot), xii. 98. 
Balks. See Lynchets. 
Ball, J., exh.^ xy, 138. 
BaUota (Bot.), xii. 102. 
Bannister, Mr., exh,, xiii. 317. 
Baptismal Registers, xvi. 301. 
Bapton, ElUs of, ix. 225. 
Barbadoes, the Colony of, xr. 36.. 
Baibury Camp,Yi8ited by the Society, 

xii. 150. Meaning of name, xiv. 

256. 
Barebones, Act, the, xvi. 315. 
Barford, xii. 11 ; xiii. 113. Meaning 

of name, xiv. 169. Dedication of 

Church, XT. 100. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. 
Barker, R. H., exh,, xi. 139. 
— W. H., exh,, xi. 139. 
•^~ W.L., on Fish Culture, xi. 



137, 252. OnHungerford, xi. 134, 
140. 

Barkstone, Registers, xvi. 309. 

Barlayington, meaning of name, xv. 
95. 

Barlegh. See Berlegh. 

Barley {Bot), xiv. 305. 

Bamcourt. See Whiteparish. 

Barnacles, legend of the, xii. 155. 

Bameston, Rev. Preb., ix. 224. 

Barnard, T., exh., x. 37. 

Barnwell, Rev. E. L., xiii. 274 ; xvi. 
346. 

Baron family, the, ix., 224. Rev. J. 
exh.f ix. 24. 

Barrett family, the, ix. 224. 

Barretta, meaning of word, xiv. 214. 

Barrey, H. G., exh,, xv. 139. 

Barrows at Beckhampton, xv. 137. 
Bedwin, xi. 342. Bittiston, ib. 
Bratton, xiii. 339. CoUingbourne 
Duois, with illustrations, x. 85. 
Draycot Cerne, xi. 343. Draycot 
HiU, xi. 42. Fyfield, xi. 47. 
Haokpen, xi. 342, 343. Imber, 
xiv. 269. Kennett, West, with 
illustrations, x. 130. £nowl Hill, 
xvi. 151. Lake, xvi. 213. Lundy 
Island, xvi. 156. Milston, xvi. 
150. Oldbury Hill, xiii. 103 ; xv. 
137. Pistle Down, xi. 44 (note) ; 
xvi. 201. Roundway, ix. 25 ; xV. 
137. Salisbury Plain, on, xvi. 
142. Shefford, Great, xi. 137. 
Stockton Down, xii. 108. Stone- 
henge, near, xi. 40, 342, 343; 
xvi. 1. Tilshead, xiii. 341. Up- 
ton Lovell, xvi. 172, 183, 184. 
Walker's Hill, xi. 45. Wilsford 
Down, xvi. 211. Winterboume 
Stoke, xi. 42; xvi. 159, 193, 215. 

Bell-shaped, xvi. 161. 

Woodcut of ditto, 149. Bowl- 
shaped, xvi. 160. Woodcut of 
ditto, 149. Classification of, xvi. 
149. Contents of, ix. 25. Disc- 
shaped, xvi. 163 ; woodcut of ditto, 
149. £11- barrow, meaning of 
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Dame, xiv. 312. Oawen's, xvi. 
143. Kill-barrow, xiv. 259. 
Kings* graves, xi. 343. Long, aa 
distinguished from roand, Dr. 
Thomam on, xiii. 309, 339. Num- 
ber of in England, xvi. 150. 
Reverence required in digging, xv. 
91. Silver, the, xiv. 342. Twin, 
the, ih. Wiltshire, how differing 
from those of other counties, x. 86. 

BarUey, 0., xiv. 110. 

Barton, the, Cirencester, xiv. 142. 
Meaning of word, xv. 74. 

Barwick Baasett. See Berwick Baa- 
sett. 

Basil {Bot.), xii. 96. 

Basilicas, early, xiii. 95. 

Boskerville family, the, ix. 224, 225. 

Bateman, Mr., xvi. 155. 

Bath, the Baths of, xvi. 14. Oolitic 
District of, xiv. 111. Proceedings 
of Natural History and Antiqua- 
rian Field Club, xi. 347. 

Bathampton, xiii. 115. 

BaUlesbury, xiv. 342. 

Baverstock, dedication of Church, 
XV. 100. 

Baycliff, Baylecliff, or Baylesclyve, 
xii. 27,379; xiii. 115. 

Baydon or Bedon, xii. 18. Roman 
btation at, x. 104. Plan of ditto, 
105. Implements found, 106,107, 
Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 365. 

Bayley family, the xi. 193. Chris- 
topher, xiv. 33. . 

Baynard family, the, ix. 224. 

Baynton or Bayntun family, the, xi. 
17. Sir Edward, xi. 292 ; xv. 
825. Henry, xiii. 234. 

Chapelry, x. 258. 

Beaoes-hlsew, xv. 93. Beach family, 
the, xi. 259—60 ; xiii. 331. 

Beacon Hill, Amesbury, xi. 266. 

Beacons, the, xiv. 244, 251. 

Beads found in barrows, xvi. 180. 
Lithograph of ditto, ix. 115; xvi. 
183. 



Beak-rush, (Bof.), xiv. 82. 

Beamish, Captain, xvi. 86. 

Besm-tree, the (Bot), ix. 66. 

Beauchamp family, the, xi. 17. 

■ — chapel at Bromham, x. 

162. 

Beaumont, E. de, his theory, xiv. 
lU. 

Beaver, jaw-bone of a, (wood-out) 
xi. 182. 

Becket family, the, ix. 125. 

Beckham pton or Backyngton, xiL 
19, 27. Free Chapelry, xii 376. 
380. 

Beckingham family, the, ix. 224. 

Beckington, (Somerset,) x. 241. 

Bedell of a Hundred, office of^ yii 
283. 

Bedon. See Baydon. 

Bedstraw {Dot), ix. 260. 

Bedwyn, xii. 14 ; xiv. 344. Mean- 
ing of name, xiv. 175. 

Brail, xv. 150. 

Great or West. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Chapelries at, 
X. 258. Registers, xvi. 325. 

Little or East, xii. 15. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 100. Chureh 
plate and bells, xii. 363. Bene- 
faction to, xii. 382. Chisbury Cba* 
pel at, xii. 379. Registers,xvi.325. 

Beech (proper i^me), xv. 93. 

Beech {BoL), xiii. 195. Specimena 
at Corhampton, x. 144. Saver- 
nake, x. 141. 

Beech- fern {BoU), xiv. 310. 

BeechiDgstoke, Bychyngstoke, cr 
Stoke, xii. 16 ; xiii. 112. Mean- 
ing of name, xv. 78. Dedication 
of Church, XV. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. 

Bees, proverb respecting, xv. 68. 
Superstition as to, xiv. 329. 

Belemnites, Christian Malford, xiv. 
1 12. Trowbridge, xiv. 113. 

BelgfiB, The, xiv. 334 ; xvi. 102,170. 

Bell, Professor, xiv. 117. 
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Bells, Chnroli, All Cannings, xi. 16. 
Ookingham, xi. 73. Poiterne, xvi. 
282. {Se$ also Inventories of 
Church goods throughout Wilt- 
shire, xii. 354.) 

Bellers, Captain, exh., ix. 26. 

Bell-flower (Bot,), xi. 219. 

Bell-ringing, Gane's bequest for, x. 
30. 

Bellii {Bot), T. 182. 

Bemerton, xii. 13; xiii. 115. Dedi- 
cation ef Church, xv. 100. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 367. 

Benachie, clay cup found at, xii. 125. 

Benaore, Daniel of, ix. 225. 

Beneknolle. See Binknoll. 

Benneger or Berenger family, the, ix. 
224. 

Bennet, Miss E., xiv. 111. 

Bennet and Clench. Messrs, «xA., x. 
37. 

Benson, E. G., exh. x. 34, 

Bent-grass {Bot), xiv. 286. 

Bentley Wood, intended monastery 
at, X. 259. 

Bearh or Berg (Teut.), meaning of 
word, XV. 76. 

Bere, meaning of name, xiv. 169. 

Berenger. See Benneger. 

Bergavenny, G^rge Cantilupe, Baron 
of, xiii. 230. 

Berie (Teut.), meaning of termina- 
tion, XV. 77. 

Berkeley, xv. 250. 

Berkshire, meaning of name,xiv. 175. 

Berlegh Chapel, x. 260, 322. 

Berley's or Barley's Courts, Wrax- 
hall, xiv. 106. 

Bernecourt. See WTiiteparish. 

Berrelege, lost manor of, x. 170. 

Berwick, Teutonic origin of name, 
xiv. 158. Dedication of Churches, 
XV. 100. 

Bassett, xii. xv. 248. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 
St. James, xii. 14 ; xiii. 



113. Church plate and bells, xii. 
367. Benefactions to Church, xii. 



382. 
380. 



Free Chapel at Afferton, xii. 



Berwick St. John, x. 30; xii. 11; 
xiii. 113. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 369. 

St. Leonard, or Cole Bar- 

wike. Church plate and bells, xii. 
367. 

Bery field, meaning of name, xv. 78. 

Besil family, the, ix. 224. 

Betony, water (flo^), xii. 81. 

wood {Bot), xii. 101. 

B6tula {BoU), xiii. 194. 

Bever, Mr., xv. 35. 

Beversbrook, xii. 25. Chapelry, x. 
260. 

Beynton. See Bay n ton. 

Bible, ancient copies of the, ix. 24. 

Biby, J., xiii. 139. 

Biddeston or Budestone, xii. 21. De- 
dication of Churches, xv. 100. One 
Church destroyed, x. 260. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 368. Free 
Chapel, xii. 380. Monday of, ix. 
228. Thynne of, ix. 230. 

Bidenn (Bot), x. 185. 

Biggs family, the, xii. 121. Pedigree 
of, xii. 202. Doctor, exh,, ix. 27. 

Bindweed (5o^), xi. 231. 

Bingham, Bishop, ix. 224. 

Binknoll, Beneknolle, or BynoU, xii. 
21; xiii. 112. Meaning of name, 
xiv. 256. Chapelry at, x. 261. 

Bireh, W. de G., F.R.8.L., on Stan- 
ley Abbey, xv. 239. 

Birch (jBo*.), xiii. 194. 

Birohington, Registers, xvi. 308. 

Bird family, the, ix. 224. E., R.A., 
painting by, ix. 23. 

Birds, list of Wiltshire, xii. 179. 
See aho ornithological collections. 

Birdcombe. See Burcomb. 

Birdlyme. See Burgelon. 

Bird's nest {Bot.), xi. 223; xiii. 209. 

Birgheston. See Brixton Deverell. 

Birth, seven children bom at a, xy. 
348. 

Bishops, suffragan. See Soffiragaiui^ 
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Bishops Cannings. 800 Cannings. 
Bishopston, meaning of name, xiii. 

46. 
' or Bnssipston, xii. 18 21. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 

Church plate and hells, xii. 365. 

Monnmental hrass, x. 239. Chapel, 

X. 264. 

or Ebheshoom, X.25 ; xiv. 



162, 337. Church, x. 236. Dedi- 
cation of, xy. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 370. 

Bishopstrow, xi. 180 ; xii. 28 ; xiii 
114. Meaning of name, xiii. 46; 
xiv. 158 ; XY. 96. Dedication of 
Church, XT. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. 

Biss (River), xy. 210. Meaning of 
name, xiv. 169. 

Bisset family, the, xiii. 333. 

Bissey, meaning of name, xIy. 169. 

Bitter-sweet (Bot) xi. 240. 

Bittern (Omith,), xii. 57. 

Bittiston, xi. 342. 

Blaohegrave, hundred of. 800 Blak- 
ingrove. 

Black, W. H.. F.8.A., on certain 
marked stones in Wiltshire, xi. 
135. 

Blackdown or Blakedun, xv. 248. 

Blaoklands or Blacklonde, xii. 25. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 
Benefactions to, xii. 382. 

' Park, large oak in, x. 147. 

Blackmore, H., 0wh,, x. 38. 

H. P., M.D., X. 6 ; xiv. 

117,118,119. j&jA. X.35. On 
the recent discovery of flint. imple- 
ments in the valley of the Avon, 
X. 221. W., «xA.,35. Mr8.,exA., 
X.36. 

Museum, conversazione at 



the, 1870, xiii. 32. 
Bladder-fem (Bot), xiv. 314. 
Bladder-wort (Bot,), xii. 325. 
Blague or Blake family, the, ix.224. 
Blakelonde. See Blacklands. 



Blakingrove or Blaohegrave, Hun- 
dred of, xii21. Meaning of name, 
XV. 84. 

BUehnum {Bot,), xiv. 317. 

Bleeck, C, exh. ix. 24. 

BUnks {Bot,), ix. 73. 

Blister, story of a, xiv. 826. 

Blite {Bot,), xu. 332. 

Blount family, the, ix. 224. Origin 
of^ xi. 181. Meaning of name, 
xvi. 253. Thomas, xiv. 106. 

Blue-bell (Bot,), xiii 218. 

Blue Boar, the, Salisbury, xv. 331. 

Blue-bottle {Bot.), x. 197. 

Blue-cap, great {Bot.), ix. 266. 

Bluet, or Blewett fiimily, the, x. 288. 
Sir J., xvi. 350. 

Blunsdon or Blunteston, xv. 251. 
Ferrers of, ix. 226. 

Broad, or St Leonard's, 

xii. 19. Dedication of Church, 
XV. 100. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 363. 

St. Andrew, xii. 20. De- 
dication of Church, xv. 100. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 363. 

Blunt, meaning of name, xiiL 51. 

Blysmus {Bot,), xiv. 85. 

Blythe, Bishop John, ix. 224. 

Boar-hunting, xv. 148. 

Bodenham, meaning of name, y±r. 
175. 

Bodman, J., History of Trowbridge, 
XV. 208. 

Bog-bean {Bot), xi. 230. 

Bogey, meaning of word, xiv. 337. 

Bogmore gate, Salisbury, xi. 287. 

Bohun family, the, xv. 214. Hum- 
phrey de, xiii. 293. Matilda de, 
XV. 214. 

Bokerley Ditch or Dyke, xi. 264 ; 
xiv. 175, 334, 336; xvi. 104. 

Bokesey. See Wokesey. 

Bolam, Mr., don., xiv. 120. 

" Bolt soon shot," the, xvi. 40. 

Bonhommes, the, xiii. 310. 

Bonleigh, misreading for Eoudeigli. 
See Eockley. 
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Books, old and oariotiB, ix. 24, 25, 
36; X. 33, 35, 37, 38; xi. 131. 
At Longleat, xv. 337. 

Berage, Borago {BoU\ xi. 234. 

Boraginace€B, xi. 233. 

Bordar, meaning of term, xi. 142. 

Borde, Dr. Andrew, xvi. 17. 

Boreham, Dedication of Choroh, xt. 
105. 

Down, xiv. 342. 

Bo9 hngifrotti, x. 103. Primige^ 
niu9t skull and humerus of (wood- 
cut), xi. 283—4. 

BoBOombe or Bosomme, meaning of 
name, xiv. 175. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 370. 

Boteler, Colonel, xiii. 125, 133, #< 
»qq. 

Botreaux, Ladj Margaret, xi. 289. 

Bolrychium {Bot)y xiv. 319. 

Bottomless- well, meaning of name, 
xvi. 247. 

Boulham. jSm Bnrghlen. 

Boulton family, the, ix. 225. 

Boundaries, permanence of, in Wilt- 
shire, X. 166. In Estates, xi. 178. 

Boundary Stone, xiv. 128. 

Bounder,meaning of the word, z. 174. 

Bouverie, E. P., xv. 122. 

Bow, the long, xiv. 212. 

Bowden or Botenedon, xv. 250. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 
Chapel in Manor House, x. 261. 

Bowerbank, J. S., xiv. 112. 

Bower Cbalke. 8^$ Chalke. 

Bowles, Rev. W. L., on Stonehenge, 
xvi. 63. 

Bowls, an unlawful game, xiv. 212. 

Bowood, xii. 306. 

Bowjer Family, the, ix. 225. 

Box, xii. 22; xiii. 117 ; xiv. 344, 
Origin of name, xii. 346. Geology, 
with illustrations, xi. 316, 19. 
Mode of working quarries, xi. 321. 
Cutting of Tunnel, xi. 329. De- 
dication of Church, xv. 100. Church 
]^te and bells, xii. 368. 



— Brook, the, xiv. 271. 

Boxham, a misreading for Foxham, 
q.v. 

Boyd, C. xiv. 109. 

Boyton, xii. 27 ; xiii. 115. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xv. 100. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 366. Chantry 
X. 261. Chapel x. 273. 

Brace, supposed slate, (with litho- 
graph) {Archery)^ x. 110. 

Brachiopoda, fossil, xiv. 118, 114, 
116. 

Braehypodium {Boi,\ xiv, 304, 

Bracken {Bot.), xiv. 318. 

Bradbury, Mr. don, xii. 258. £., 
don, XV. 237. 

Bradenstoke, x. 268; xv. 248. 
Meaning of name, xv. 78. Visited 
1869, xii. 150. The Abbey or 
Priory, x. 261 ; xv. 325. Property 
of the, X. 268, 284, 291,306, 321 ; 
xi. 198. Dedication of modem 
Church, XV. 101. 

Bradfield, Chapelry at, x. 261. 

Bradford, Capt, txh, xv. 138. 

Bradford-on-Avon, meaning of name 
xiii. 299 ; xv. 80. Hundred of, 
xii. 25, 365 ; xiii. 118. History 
of town, xiii. 299. Excursion to, 
1865, xiv. 118. Yisited by Society 
1872, xiii. 312. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. Chantry, xii, 
375. A ncien t ecclesiastical build- 
ings, X. 261. Saxon Church of St. 
Lawrence (with illustrations), xiii. 
222, 274, 287 ; xvi. 345. Chapel, 
of St. Mary Tony, xiii. 313. Rec- 
tory and Vicarage, xv. 223. Her- 
mitage, xiv. 102. Skull-house, 
xvi. 348. Besil of, ix. 224. Bird 
of, ibid. Rogers of, ix. 229. 

— — ^ Geology of Valley of, xi. 
321. Oolitic formation near, xiv. 
111. 

Bradley or Bradlegh, meaning of 
name, xv. 80. 

— -i— Maiden, xii. 26. Dedioa- 
b 
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tion of Chnroh, xr. 103. Charoh 

plate and bells, ziL 366. ChanU'y, 

z. 292 ; xii. 375. Bajoliffe free 

Cboroh, xii. 379. Chapelry, z. 

287. Rediah of, iz. 229. 

North, ziii. 116, 294 ; ziv. 
Dedication of Church, zy. 
Church plate and bells, zii. 
Chantry, z. 262; zii, 378. 

Soathwick Chapel, z. 307. 
Bramshaw, z. 167. Meaning of name, 

ZY. 81. Dedication of Church, zy. 

100. 
Branidown, meaniDg of name, ziY. 

256, 
Brasses, Monumental : Aldboume, 

z.255;zi. 138, 339. Bishopstone, 

Z.239. Dauntsey, zii, 239. Dray- 

cot Cerne, ziL 237. Laycock, zii. 

238. Steeple Ashton, ziiL 327. 
— near Chippenhami EeY. £. C. 

Awdry on, zii, 233. 
Bratton, zii. 26 -, ziii. 116. Meaning 

of name, zy. 80. Visited by the 

Society, 1872, ziii.309. Old White 

Horse, zIy. 22. Modem do., zIy. 

25. Dcdioatioa of Church, zy.IOO. 

Church plate and bells, zii 367. 

Benefactions, zii. 382. 
BraYender, Mr., zIy. 150. 
Breaohfield, zi. 108. 
Breamore, meaning of name, ziY.158, 

172. 
Bremelham, Dedication of Church at, 

ZY. 100. 
Bremhill, zii. 22. Bowles's History 

of, iz. 6 ; ZY. 239. Dedication of 

Church, ZY. 100. Church plate 

and bells, zii* 368. Registers, zYi. 

315, 326. Narborne of, iz. 228. 

Taylor family of, iz. 230. 
Brench and Dole, Hundred of, zii. 

366; ziii. 114. 
BrenchilL See Bremhill. 
Bribery at Elections, zi 87, 89 > zii. 

266. 
Briotric, zY. 213. 
Bridaor, meaning word, zIy. 170. 



Brigmerston or Brigmilstoo, ziL 7. 
Church plate and belb, zii. 370. 

Brinkworth, zii. 23. Dedication of 
Church, ZY. 100. Church plate 
and bells, zii. 368. 

Briontune Priory, z. 262. 

Brisbane, Bishop of, don, zy. 1S2 ^ 

Bristol, ZY. 250. 

Bristow, H. W., zIy. 115, 117. 

Britcomb or Brytoomb. ziii. 113. 

Britford, iz. 10 ; zii. 10; ziii. 118; 
ziY. 274 ; ZY. 224. Meaning of 
name, zIy. 256. Dedication of 
Church, ZY. 100. Church plate 
and bells, zii. 369. 

Briti&h Yillage on Martinsell, the, ix. 
22. 

Britons, the Ancient See Wiltshire, 
the earliest inhabitants of. 

Britton, J.,ziY.108. On Stonehenge, 
ZYi. 51. 

Brittoz, meaning of name, iz. 39. 

Brixton or Bryghteston DeYerell^zii. 
27. Meaning of name, ziii. 47. 
Dedication of Church, zy. 100. 
Church plate and bells, ziL 366. 

Briza (BoL), ziv. 297. 

Broad Chalke. See Chalke. 

Broad Hinton. See Hinton. 

Broadsheets, old, z. 35. 

Broad town, ziii. 112. Dedication of 
Church, ZY. 100. White Horse, 
ziY. 28. 

Brodie, Roy. P. B., ziY. Ill, 112, 
113,114,118. 

Broke, Lord, ziii. 294. 

Broke Hall. See Broke House. 

Brokenborough, xiL 24; zy. 93. 
Dedication of Church, zy. 100. 
Church plate and bells, ziL 368« 

Brdm.f Angh Saz.^ zy. 82. 

Brome-grass (Bot.\ xiY. 301. 

Bromham, xi. 25 ; ziY. 344. Mean- 
ing of name, zy. 82. Mr. Talbof s 
Notes on, zy. 350. Liberty of, xiL 
365. Church, iz. 18. Dedication 
of Church, zv. 100. Church bells, 
xiL 365. Chantry, zii. 377. Beau- 
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obamp Chapel, z. 263. Font, ziii. 
327. Old timber houses, xy. 320. 
- House or flail, iz. 38 ; zii. 



305 ; zy.325 (with anastatic illns- 

tration). 
Sromui (Boi,)t ziy. 301. 
Bronze Age, the, ziii. 24, 26, 340. 
Implements. See Implements. 

Relics (Roman), xiv. 187. 

Brooks, always named in old times, 

xiv. 166. 
Brook House, Rev. E. Peaoock on, 

xiv. 31. Visited by Society, 1872, 

ziii. 308. The Farm, ziii. 295. 
Brook-lime {Bot,), zii. 86. 
Brook- weed (Bot), zii. 330. 
Broom rape {Bot,)^ zii. 73. 
Broome, long stone at, xi. 341. 
Bronghton or Browton Gifford, ix. 

227; z. 241; xii. 25 ; xiii. 1 18. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 

Church plate and bells, zii. 365. 

Benefactions, zii. 381. Rectory, 

zv. 225. 
Brown, G. z. 209 ; ziii. 222. J., 

ziy. 115; don. ziii. 344 ; exh, z. 

36. Mrs. J., exh. zi. 138. W., 

don,, xiy. 120. 
Browne family, the, ix. 224, 230 ; 

zyi. 311. H., xyi. 77, 233. 
Browne -Willis's Parochiale Angli- 

oanum, xy. 99. 
Bruce, meaning of name, ziii. 62. 
Brydges, Sir John, zy. 147. 
Bryony {Bot.), iz. 73. 

black (Bo<.), ziii. 201. 

Buchalk. See Chaike, Bower. 
Buchanan, Yen. Archdeacon, zyL 

346. 
Buckland, Professor W., ziy. 110, 

111,112. 
Backlebury Common, zl. 274. 
Buckley, General, ziy. 122. 
Buckman, Professor J., F.L.8., 

F.G.S., F.8.A., ziy. 115, 118. 

On the Flora of Silbury, iz. 158. 

On the Roman remains at Latton, 

iz. 230. On the Materials of 



Querns, iz. 291. On the Geology 

of Wiltshire, zi. 338. 
Buckstalls, meaning of word,ziy.212. 
Buckwheat, dimbing (^o<.),zii.840. 
Buddhist origin of Stonehenge,theor7 

of, zvi. 101. 
Bugle {Sot), zii. 103. 
Bugloss, WUd (So<.),zi. 234. 
" Builder " newspaper, the, zi. 321 • 
Builder's estimate, an old, zy. 329. 
Bolbridge. See BuUbridge. 
Bulea Chapel, z. 263. 
Bulford. See Bullford. 
Bulkington, or Bukkington, zii. 29. 

Church plate and belb, ziL 864. 
BuD, Messrs. H. F. & K, exh,, zy. 

138. H , exh,, iz., 27. 
BuUbridge or Bolbridge, dedication 

of Church, zy. 100. Chantry, z. 

263. 
Bnllen, Thomas, Earl of Wiltshire, 

iz. 225. 
Bullford, zii. 6 ; zyi. 75. Dedioa* 

tion of Church, zy. 100. Church 

plate and bells, zii. 370. 

or Bulford House, z. 88. 

Bull ring, the Cirencester, ziy. 150« 
Bulrush {Bot,), ziy. 72. 
Bunco family, the, iz. 225. 
Burbage or Borbage Sayage, zii. 16 ; 

zyi. 312. Dedication of Chnrob, 

zy. 100. Church plate and bells, 

zii. 364. Seymour Chapel, z.264. 

Tenure of manor, ziit 66, Chad- 
well of, iz. 22A. 
Burcombe or Bridoombe, zii. 13; 

ziii. 115. Meaning of name, ziy. 

172. Dedication of Church, zy. 

100. Church plate and bells, ziL 

369. 
Burderop, Martin of, iz. 228. 
Bnrdlyme. See Bnrgelon. 
Burdock {Bot.), z. 195. 
Burden's Ball Chapel, z. 264. 
Burgelon, Burghlen, Boulham, or 

Birdlyme Free Chapel, z. 264; 

zii. 376, 380. 
Burials, Registers of, zyi. 301. 
bi 
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Bnrmarigold {Bot), x. 185. 
Bumell Bassett, xii. 382. 
Barnet Saxifrage (Bot,\ ix. 1143. 
Bnrnevale Cbapel, x. 293. 
Barport Chapel, xii. 377. 
Bar-reed (Bot), xiv. 76. 
Burrell, Sir W., xvi. 309. 
Burrows, W., exh,, ix. 26* 
Bnrsted, xvi. 317. 
Bnrtford. See Britford. 
Burton, R., on Stonehenge, xvi. 40. 
■ Regis, xii. 18. 

Hill Chapel, x. 293. 

Bwruh or Burh (Tent.), meaning of 

word, XT. 76. 
Bush, J., •jfA., XT. 139. W., xIt. 

38. 
Bushel, ancient Winchester, x. 32. 
Bushton or Bussipston* See Bishop- 
stone. 
Bustard, the Great, xy. 138; xri. 

140. 228. Woodcut of, xvi. 240. 
Butcher, H., don,, xiii, 223, 287; 

exh., XT. 138. W. H., xiT. 120. 
Butcher's-broom {BoL), xiiL 216. 
Butler, G., x. 174. 
Sutomue (Boi.), xIt. 73. 
Butterbur (^c^.), x. 181. 
Buttermere, Dedication of Church, 

XT. 100. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 364. 
Butterwort (Po<.), xii. 324. 
Button family, the, xiii. 334. See 

aUo ix., 226. 
'RvAX%{Archery), proTision for public, 

xii. 269. 
Bychyngstoke. See Beechingstoke. 
Bynoll. See Binknoll. 
Byrgian (Angl. Sax.), meaning of 

word, XT. 91. 
Byrig (Teut.), meaning of word, xt. 

76. 
Cadenham or Csdnam, meaning of 

name, xiT. 173. Manor House, 

xii. 162; xt. 326. Hungerford, 

of,ix. 226,227. 
Cadeworth. See Cad worth. 
Cadleston. See Coulston. 



Cadley, meaning of name, xir. 173 ; 

xTi. 261. 
Cadnam. See Cadenham. 
Cadworth or Cadsworth, Hundred 

of, xii. 10, 369 ; xiii. 112. 
" and Cawdon, meai^ng of 

names, xIt. 176. 
Csederburg, old name for Malnes- 

bury, xiT. 167, 267. 
Calais, ix. 160. Residents at, xt. 

346. 
Calawmgoetrie (BoL), xIt, 285. 
Calamist, Calamintha (Bot,), xiL 

96. 
Caldeoote, xt. 263. 
Call ey, 0.,xiT. 184. 
CallUriehe, CaUUrieaeete {Boi,)f-xn. 

347. 
CaUoes or Cayllewaya. See Thhw- 

ton. 
Oalluna (Bot,), xi. 221. 
Callwood, meaning of name, xit. 

176. 
Calne or Coin, xt. 251, «62, 263; 

xTi. 134. Meaning of name, xIt. 

176, Hundred of, xii. 24. St 

Mary's Church, Dedication of, xt. 

100. Benefactions to, xii. 382. 

Church plate and bells, xii. S69. 

Chantries at, x. 264 ; xii. 376. 

Registers, xtI. 306. St Mary 

Magdalene's Church, xii. 376. 

Free Chapel, xii. 378. Ho8i»tal 

of St. John, xii. 374. Narbone of, 

ix. 228. The clothiers of, xii. 306. 
Calestone or Calestun, xii. 26 ; xt. 

248, 267. Dedication of Church, 

XT. 100. Church plate and bdls, 

xii. 369. 
Calton family, the, ix. 226. 
Cam, meaning of name, xIt. 164. 
Camden, XTi 20. On Stonehenge, 

xvi. 218. 
Camomile. See Chamomile. 
Camps, British. Barbury, xiL 190. 

Codford, xi. 343. Hackpen, ib. 

Sidbury, ib, Danish. Chiselbmy, 

%b, Fripsbury. 342. Roman, 
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Amesbnry, 343. Badbvry, tb, 
Brinbory, ib. Temple-down, ib. 

Campanula^ Campanulacea {BoL), 
xi. 218, 219. 

Canary Grass (Bot.), xiv. 280. 

Candlemas Day, superstition res- 
pecting, xv. 64, 65. 

Caneford. See Straford. 

Cane Hill, xi. 4. Meaning of name, 
xiT. 196 ; XV. 94. 

Canning, W., xiv. 27. 

Cannings, xiv. 344. Meaning of 
name, xv. 94. Hundred of, xii. 18. 

All,xiii. 111. Mr. Methu- 

en's History of, xi. 1, 176. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 99. Ground 
plan (lithograph) xi. 20. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 363. Chapeliy, 
X. 255 ; xii. 17. Gough of, ix. 
226. 

Bishops, xvi. 250, 342. 



Dedication of Church, xv. 100. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 365. 

Ernie of, ix. 225. Yisited by the 

Society, 1863, ix. 19 ; 1874, xv. 

136. 
Capri/oliacea {Bot,)f ix. 255. 
Caprimulgida (OrntYA.), ix. 220. 
CardiacetB {Coneh,), ix. 281. 
Cards, playing, xiv. 212. 
CarduuM (Bot.), x. 192. 
Carex (Bot.), xiv. 86. 
Carisbrook, xv. 253. 
Carlina (Bot), x. 195. 
Carlsruhe, xv. 314. 
Camac, the stone avenues of, xiii. 32. 

Map of, xiii. 80. 
Carpinus (Bot.)f xiii. 198. 
Carrara Marble, the transport of, xvi. 

111. 
Carriogton, F. A., on Wokingham, 

xi. 5< 
Carrot ( 
Carrutb 
Caracal 

term, 
Cart, ol 
Caasitn 



Cassock, a military garb, xiv. 244. 

Castle Combe, xii. 22. Meaning of 
name, xiv. 172. Anciently Cumb- 
vill, i6. Poulett Scrope's History 
of, ix. 7 ; xvi. 344. Dedication 
of Church, xv. 101. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 368. Zones of oolite 
at, xi. 328. Sorope or Scroope 
family of, ix. 230. Visited by 
Society, xii. 146. 

Castle Eaton or Tatton, dedication 
of Church, XV. 101. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Benefactions, 
xii. 382. 

Catabroza {Bot), xiv. 297. 

Catcombe and Catley, meaning of 
names, xiv. 176. 

Catcott, Rev. A., xiv. 109. 

Catmint {Bot,), xii. 97. 

Catsbraio, meaning of name, xiv.157. 

Cats-ear (Bot.), x. 203. 

CaU-tail {Bot,), xiv. 74. 

Grass {Bot), xiv. 281. 

Cattle!pens, supposed ancient British, 
xi. 245. 

Camden or Cawdon, Hundred of, xii. 
10 ; xiii. 118. Muread Banden, 
xii. 369. Meuiing of name, xiv. 
176. 

Caxtons at Longleat, xv. 338. 

Cedars of Lebanon, Wiltshire, x. 
153. 

Celtic element in local names, on the, 
xiv. 156. 274. 

Celts, the, ix. 18, 100, et $qq, 

found at Wilsford, ix. 24. 

Elsewhere, x. 35. Fictitious, ib. 
Lithograph of some, ix. 121. See 
aho implements, flint. 

Centaur^a {Bot), x. 196. 

Centaury (Bot,\ xi, 228. 
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Ceridwen, xiv. 21. 

Cerne Abbas, the giant at, xiv. 30. 

Cerneoote. See Sharnoote. 

Certhiada {Ornith.) ix. 49. 

** Certum/'meanlDgof word,xiii.l07. 

CeUrael (Bot), xiv. 317. 

Caddington, meaning of name, xiv. 

257. 
Cbaddlewortb, xvi. 301. 
Cbaderwick, meaning of name, xiv. 

257. Chapel, x: 297. 
Chadwell family, the, ix. 225. 
Chaldrington. See Cholderton. 
Chalfield or Chaldfield, xii. 25 ; xiii. 

118; XV. 223. Kyre of, ix. 226. 

■ Great, xiii. 302. Walker's 
Histoiy of, ix. 7. Church, x. 265. 
Dedication of, X7. 101. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 365. Manor 
house, visited by Society, 1872; 
xiii. 315. 

. Little, Free Chapel, x. 265 ; 

xii. 376, 380. 
Chalices, ancient, x. 33. 
Chalk, analysis of Marlborough, xiv. 

109. 

■ bastard, xb. 

» beds of London basin, xiv. 



120. 



118. 



178. 



do\Fns, terraces of the, xiv. 
heaps on Salisbury Plain, x. 



rock near Salisbury, xiii. 92. 
Whitaker on the, xiv. 116. 

and clay, strata between the, 



xiv. 115. 

Valley, the x. 24. 

Chalke, or Chalk, hundred of, xii.ll ; 

xiii. 113. 
I Bower, or Buchalke, x. 30, 

xii. 11; xiii. 113. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 100. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. 
■ Broad x. 27 ; xii. 11 ; xiii. 

113. Dedication of Church, xv. 

100. Church plate and bells, xiL 

369. Chapel, x. 310. 



Chamberlaine, Mrs., don,^ xiiL 223, 

287. 
Chamomile or Camomile, {Bot^^ x. 

187. 
Chandler, T., exh,, xv. 138. "W., 

xiii. 234. 
Chan trey, Sir F., monument to Sir 

S. Taylor, xiii. 310. 
Chantries in Wiltshire, Eev. Prob- 

Waloott on, xiL 354. Given to 

layman, x. 280. 
Chapels, ancient in Wiltshire, x. 252. 

Ancient use of word, x. 255. 
Chapel Knap, x. 265. 

Playster, xiii. 301. 

Chapmanslade or Chipmanslade, xr. 

255. Dedication of Church, xv. 

101. 
Charadryadts {Ornith,), xii. 45. 
Chard, trial of Col. Penruddocke at, 

xiv. 56. Lithograph of old Town 

HaU, XV. 41. 
Chardford, ix. 10; xiv. 274. 
Charge to be given at Quarter 

Sessions, a, xiv. 208« 
Charlcombe, xv. 73. 
Charleton, Dr. xvi. 30. 
Charlham, xiv. 129. 
Charlton or Charleton, near Donhead, 

XV. 93. Dedication of Church, 

XV. 101. 

Kings, xvi. 307. 

■ near Malmesbury, xii. 24, 

Dedication of Church, xy. 101. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 367. 

Knevett of, ix. 227. 

Park, Elms at, x. 140; 



xii. 350. 
— near Pewsey, x- 266 ; xii. 

16; xiii. 112. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 101. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 363. Chawcyo^ 

ix. 225. 
Charnham Street, Hungerford, xi. 

141. 
Chart (Kent), xvi. 314. 
Charters, Chippenham, xii. 265. 

Devizes, ix. 23 : xv. 139. Mal- 
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mesbary, ix. 7. Stanley Abbey, 

XV. 280. Wokingham, xi. 58. 
ChAtindon, xv. 256. 
Ohaacer, early copy of, xv. 338. 
Chauoey famUy, the, ix. 225. 
Cheaseldeane. See Cbiseldon. 
Chedgelow or Cheggelewe, Hundred 

of, xii. 24. 
Cheese, receipt for good, xiv. 328. 
Chelworth, x. 267 ; xii. 23. Meaning 

of name, x7. 79. 
Cheney family, the, ix. 225. 
Chenopodium, Chenopodiacea [Bot,)^ 

xii. 332. 
Cherboroogh. See Winterbome 

Gimmore. 
Cherhill or Chyriell, xii. 24; xiv. 

273; XV. 273; xvi. 3(il. White 

Horse, xiv. 25. Dedication of 

Church, x7. 101, Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. 
Cherington or Churington, xii. 16. 
Chervil [Bot.), ix. 251. 
Chesingbnry Priors, xv. 101. 
Chettle, Mr., exh,^ xiii. 317. 
Cheverell, Meaning of name, xiv. 

257. Manor of, xi. 297, 304. 
■ — Magna and Parva, xii. 17 ; 

xiii. 111. Dedication of Churches, 

XV. 101. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 363. Chantry, x. 267. 
Chevesaunce, xiv. 213. 
Chick Changles, xv. 73. 
Chicklade or Chickland, xii. 28 ; xiii. 

113. Dedication of Church, xv. 

101. Church plate and bells, xii. 

367. 
Chioksgrove, xiii. 114. 
Chicory (Bot,)^ x. 203. 
Chilmark, xii. 28 ; xiii. 114. Dedi- 
cation of Church,xv. 101. Church 

plate and bells, xii. 367. 
Chittern All Saints, xvi. 330. 
Ohilton Folyot, x. 268 ; xii. 15. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 101. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 363. 

Benefactions, xii. 382. Pile of, iz, 

228. 



Chimney pieces, Elizabethan, xii. 
201. 

Chinese curiosities, iz. 23. 

Chippenham, xv. 253-4-5. Ale- 
conner, office of, xii. 271. Ambry, 
the, 288. Archery butts, 267. 
Brotherhood of St. Catharine, 378. 
Causeway, the, 284. Chantries, x. 
268 ; xii. 375, 377. Charter, 265, 
269. Church plate and bells. 368. 
Clock, 280. Cock squalling, 277. 
Coral rag, xiv. 115. Cromwell at 
xii.301. Dedication of Church, xv. 
101. Epidemics, xii. 282-3. Fairs. 
260. Forest, xv. 293. General 
Meeting at, xii. 133. Qeology, 137. 
Hermitage, 285. Hundred, xii. 
368; xiii. 117. King Charles I. 
at, xii. 300. Leather- searcher, 
office of, 273. Registers, 311. 
BogueSypunishment of,279. Sham- 
bles, 262. Tippler, office of, 270. 
Town Hall, 259. Vermin, destroy- 
ing of. 281. Yeld Hall, 262. 

— ^— notes on history of, by 
Canon Jackson, xii. 257 . 

and neighbourhood during 



the Qreat Etebellion, by Eev. J. J. 

Daniel, xii. 292. 
Chirton, dedication of Church, xv. 

101. Church plate and bells, xii. 

363. Benefactions, xii. 381. 

Visited by Society, 1863, ix. 22. 
Chiabnry, xii.l5. St. Martinis Chapel, 

X. 259. xii. 376, 379. 
Chiselbury, Danish Camp at, xi. 343. 

Visited by Society, 1865, x. 31. 
Chiseldon, or Chuseldene. xiL 21. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 101. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 367. 
Chisenbury, xii. 12. Camp, xiv. 

342. Chapel, x. 268. Estate, xiii. 

123. 
Chitterne, or Chuterne, xii. 27. 

Meaning of name, xiv. 174. 
All Saints, dedication of 

Church, XV. 101. Church plate 

andbelL9,xii.366. Chapel,x.38,268. 
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Chuwh, XV. 101. Charch plmte 
and beUfl, xii. 366. Chantrj, x. 
38, 269. 

Chittoe, meaniDg of name, xiv. 174. 
Dedication of Cboreh, xy. 101. 
C^iapelry, x. 269. 

Ckl9ra (Boe.), xi. 228. 

Choldeiion, or Cbaidrington. x. 166 ; 
xii. 7* Dedioation of dmrob, xy. 
101. Charoh plate and belU, xii. 
970. 

ChriBt Chnroh, Char ofaot so named, 
xy. 107. 

(Hanti,) xyi 607. 

Christenings, tax on, xyl. 326. 

ChristiaD Mallbrd»orCfiBteMallf^, 
xii 23; xiy. 159. Meaning of 
name xii 290; xy. 97. Saline 
waters of, xiy. 116. Visited by 
Soeiety, 1669, xii. 150. Fossils 
Ibnnd at^ xiy. 112. Chnroh, xi 
133. Dedication, xv. 101. PUte 
and bells, xii. 366. 

Christian names, English, xyi.332-3. 
Ploralityof, xvi. 312. 

Christmas Day, superstiti<mB rei* 
pecting, xy. 64. 67. 

Chrooicon Mirabile, xyi. 306, 331. 

Chronology, value of, xvi 335. 

Chryanthemum {Bot,)^ x. 189. 

Chnet. 8€4 Chute. 

ChttFch, Professor A. H^ on Corin- 
iom, xiy. 141, 186. 

Chorob Ales, xii. 263. Belk melted 
daring RebeUion, 304. Benefae- 
tioDs, 381. Dedications in Wilt- 
ahire* xv, 99. House, or Telde- 
hall, xii. 262. Goods, Inventories 
of Wilubire, 354. Plate in Hun- 
gerford Chapel, SaliabnTy, xi. 336, 
337. 

■ ■ ■ service, attendance at, xi. 92. 
Order of, x. 248. Time of, xi 204. 
Eaton, or YaUoo, xii 290. 



Chorchili, meaning of name, xiii 52. 

Chute, meaoiog of name, xiv. 158, 

173. Dedioation c^ Churoh, xv. 



101. Chnroh plate and belU, xiL 
364. Chapels, X. 269 ; xii 377. 
Sottewell of, ix. 229. Standon a^ 
t6. 

ChyverelL S$e CheverelL 

Ciehrium^ Oiokoriace^ {BoL)^ x« 
202,203. 

Cidari<ia! (Choi,), xiv. 114, 115. 

Cimbri ix. 102; xyi 129. 

Cirenoester, Abbey, tbe xiy. t45w 
Amphitbeatre, 150. Chnroh, 146. 
Forest marble (woodont), xi. 331. 
Oateways, xiv. 144. Hondredst 
218. Names of streets, 145. Par- 
vise or Town Hall, 146. Paaa, 
144. Pavement, 142. Roman re- 
mains, 145, 149. Visited by Smu^ 
1873, 142. 

■ On ancient, by Rev. &> A« 

Fuller, xiv. 216. 

> On recent Roman finds at, 



by Professor A. H. Chnroh, xiv. 

186. 
Clack, meaning of name^ xiv. 150, 

172. Epithet attached to it, xiv* 

159. Dedioation of Chureh, xv. 

100. Visited by Society, 1869, 

xu. 150. 
Clarendon, Lord, and hisTrowbridga 

Anoestry, ix. 282. 
. Palace, X. 270. Park, xiii 

125. 
Clark, J. B., •«*., xiii 316. W.P. 

$xh.f xiii. 317. Miss, 9xh^ ix« 

27 ; xv. 138. 
CUrke, H., xiii. 141. W. A., dom^ 

xv. 112. 
Clary (Bot.)^ xii 93. 
Clatford, xii. 18, Tbe Priory, x. 270. 
Clayhill mnd Cley Street, meaning of 

nsmes, xiv. 159, 172. 
Cleavers (Bot.), ix. 260. 
Clench, Mr., «xA., x. 37. 
Farm, meaning of name,;xiy. 

177. 
Clergy, grievanoes of Wiltshire, xii 

210. 
Clerk, Rev. D. M.. x. 178. 
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Clererton. See Lea. 

Cliffanstf, Clevanoy, or Clyve 
Waairoy, xii. 21; ziii. 119^ Metn- 
ing of name, xy. 82. 

Cliffes, old 6ian2aon the, xiy. 159. 

Cliflb or Clyffe Pypard, x?ii. 112. 
Meaning of name, xv. 82. Dedi- 
cation of Chnroh, xv. 101. Chnroh 
plate and bells, xii. 367. Chapelry, 
X. 264, 221. 

Clifford hmxXy, the ix. 22d. 

Clifton, xiii. 114. 

Climate, ehange of in human period, 
X. 9. 

dock, old, at Hnngerford, xi. 155. 

Clothien, the, their migrations, xiii. 
2f6. 

Clubs, irreligious, in 1721, xi. 91. 

Club-rush {BoL), xiv. 84. 

ClyfTe. See Ciiffe. 

Clyrpeper. See Ciiffe Pypard. 

Coach to London in 1721, xi. 90. 

Coal, early use of in smelting, x. 108. 

Coate, xii. 18. Meaning of name, 
xiv. 158, 173. 

Cobham, Margaret, x. 66. 

Cook pit, supposed old. xi. 137. 

Cooks-foot grass {BoL), xiy. 298. 

Coek-squaiiing, xii. 227. 

Cocket, meaning of word, ix. 148. 

Cookleborongh, xii. 22. 

Cocksoomb {Bot.)^ xii. 83. 

CodferdofOodeford, xiii. 115. Mean- 
ing of name, xir. 173. 

. St. Mary, xii. 27. Dedica- 
tion of €hnroh, xt. 101. Hermi- 
tage, X. 270. Ingram's History of, 
ix. 7. Camp, xi. 348. 

8t. Peter, or West Codfbrd, 

xii. 27. Dedication of Church, 
XT. 101. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 366. 

< odmead, meaning of name, xiv. 177. 

odrington, T., ¥.QS.,exh,, ix. 25; 

\w., xii. 385 ; xt. 132. On the 

' dcgy of the Berks and ^ants 

i Marlborough Railways, ix. 



Codrington, Cudelington, or Cutte- 

delegh, xt. 247, 249, 872, 288. 
Coed (Celt), meaning of word, xtL 

251. 
Coffers, Church, xtI. 313. 
Coflin, fttone, xiv. 129. 
Coins, British, ix. 24, 26 ; x. 34, 86, 

37 ; XT. 137, 138. Origin of, xTi. 

127. At Bamsbury, xi. 119. 

— foreign, x. 34. 
- — Greek, t&. 

Roman, ix. 24, 26, 27 ; x. 34, 

114; xi. 118; xt. 136. AtBisley, 
xiv, 187. Bourton, t^. Charlton, 
ix. 27. Corinium, xIt. 188. Couls* 
ton, ix. 27. Easterton, x. 178* 
Ooatacre, ix. 27. Highway, ih. 
Hilmarton, ih, Latton, ix. 233 ; 
xiv. 189. Sherston, xi. 344. Strat- 
ton, XIT. 189. Sutton, ix. 23. 
Wanborough, xiv. 155,344. West- 
lecot, xiv. 180. Wilsford, ix. 24. 

Cokelburgh, xt. 248. 

Cokhieum, Colehieaeew (Boi,), xiL 

219. 
Coldharbour, meaning of the name, 

xiii. 335. 
Cole (River), xt. 94. Meaning of 

name, xiT. 166. 
Berwick. See Berwidc St 

Leonard. 
Coieoptera (Entom,), ix. 25. 
Coleme or Culem, xiL 22; xt. 262. 

Meaning of name, xiT. 257. Dedi- 

oaticm of Church, xt. 101. Churdi 

plate and bells, xii. 368. Benelso- 

tions, xiL 381. 
Coleshill, X. 170. Meaning of name, 

xiT. 166. 
CoUmaeea {Coneh,),.\x. 278. 
Collectanea, Nichols's, xTi. 325. 
Collens, A., xiiL 149. 
Collier, H., xiii. 139. H. ft J., xir. 

47. 
Collingbonme. xt. 94. Meaning of 

name, xiT. 275. Woods, xt. 148. 
—— Dueis or Valence, xii. 15. 

Barrows (with iUustraticms), x. 65 
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to 103. Dedioation of Chineh, xy. 

101. Cfanroh pkte and beUs, xii« 

364. 
Collingbonrn Kingston, R6gk,.or Ab« 

bat'8^ii.l5. DedioatioDofChnroh, 

XY. 101. Choreh pUte tnd bells, 

xii. 364. Terwortli of, ix. 231. 
CoUiDBoo, Roy. J., xiv. 228. 
Collyer, Mr., exk,, xtii. 817. 
Coloorrag, architectural, x. 40. 
Colston, Mrs. ejrA., ix. 25; xv. 137. 
Colston, See Coolston. 
Coltsfoot (Bot,), X. 181. 
Coluber larU {Zool,), x. 35. 
Columbidte {Omith,), xi. 162. 
Coiymbida (OrmM.), xii. 165. 
Comb, Boman, x. 107. 
Combe (in Enford parish), Chapel at, 

X. 271. 

Bank, xri. 105. 

■ Bissett or Combissate, x. 25 ; 

xii. 10. Dedication of Church, 

XT. 101. Chnrch plate and bells, 

xii. 360. 
ComerwelL See CnmberweU. 
Comfrey (Bo<.), xi. 235. 
Commissioners of sequestration, xiii. 

123. 
Common, rights of, at Hnngerlord, 

xi. 149. 
Commnnioantsin Edward YI. reign, 

xii. 355. 
Compot^a {Boi.\ x. 180. Mr. 

Flower on the, ix. 162. 
Compton Basset, xii. 25. Meaning 

of name, xii. 280; xiv. 172. 

Large stones, xi. 842. Dedication 

of Chnrcb, xy. 101, Church 

plate and beUs. xii. 369. 

Beauohamp, xiv. 20. 

Chamberlayne, xii. 12. 

Meaning of name, xii. 289 ; xiv. 

172. Dedication of Church, xy. 

101. Church plate and bells, xii. 

366. 
— — House, X. 32. Yisited by 

Sodety, 1865, x. 32 ; 1870, xiii. 

22. 



Oofi^tf (Bet), xiii. 198. 
Conigro, meaning <rf name, ziy. 

177. • 
Cbnook or Conick, xii. 16; xiii. 111. 

Meaning of name, xiv. 177. 
CoosUble of flnngerford, the, xi. 

152. 
CentmOarim {Bet\ xUL 21^ 
ConyentioleB, Bishop Ward's enqwiy 

as to, xy. 288. 
Convoltmlue (Boi,), xi 231. 
Conchologioal epeeiaiens, Miss 

CunrningtonV ix. 25, 27. 
Conchology, mineral, Sowarky «b, 

xiy. 110. 
CemroivmUeem {BeL\ xi. 231. 
Coaybeare, Bey. J. J., xir. 111. 

Bey. W. D., on 6ton^ieng«, -rn. 

70. 
Cooke, J., xiii 139. Bey. W., od 

8t(mehenge, xyi 43. 
Coombs, origin of, ix. 186. 
Cooper, story of a Wiltshire, xiy. 

830. 
Coot (Omia.), xii. 71. 
Copper period, the, xiii. 28. 
Copplestone, Sir John, xiii. 254 ; xy. 

33. 
Coprolites, xiy. 111. 
Coral, British fossil, xiy. 114. 
— Bag, xiii. 819. Analyu vi, 

xiv. 109. 
Coralline, x. 86. 
"Corbet-clasp," meaning of tern, 

xi338. 
Cordam, Smyth, of, ix. 280. 
Cormium, Professor Chmrch im, xir- 

129. 
Cormorant iOmUk,)^ xH. 170. 
Cornacete (Bot.), ix. 258. 
Combrash, analysis of, xiv* lOd. 
Cornel-tree (Bot,), ix. 253. 
Corn-salad (Boi.), ix. 264. 
Cornwall family, the, ix. 225. 
Coroners, duties of, xiv. 213« 
OmmerBbip of Hungerford, -sL IfS^ 
Corpus Christi, proverb reapeoliag, 

XV. 65. 
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Corsham or Cosbam, xii. 22. Mdaa- 
tug of name, xiv. 173. Qaarries 
at xi. 319, 322. Dedication of 
.Ckaroh, xy. 101. Chureh plate 
and bells, xii. 368. Seal of Yioar 
of,.xi. 138. Chapel, x. 265; xii. 
378. Religious houses, x. 272. 
Ferrers of, ix. 226. Smyth of, ix. 
230. 

■ Court, visited bj Society, 

1869, xii. 146. 

Manor, x. 65. 



Corsley, xii. 28 ; xv. 255. Meaning 
of name, xiv. 177. Dedication of 
Church, xy. 101. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. Chapel, 273. 

Corton or Corston (Eingsbridge hun- 
dred), meaning of name, xiv. 177. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 101. 
Chapel, X. 274 ; xii. 376. 

Corton or Cortington (Heytesbury 
hundred), xii. 27. Chapel, x. 273. 

Cory lut {Bat.), xiil 191. 

Corymhif&r€B {Bot,), x. 180. 

Cossgrave. See Corsham. 

Costume of Heytesbory pensioners, 
xi. 305. 

Cotstow or Cotestowe, xv. 255. 

Cotton-grass {Bot,\ xiv. 85. 

Couch-grass (Bo^.), xiv. 305. 

Coulesfleld. See Cowlesfield. 

Coulston, East Coulston, Couleston, 
Cadleston, or Colston, xiii. 116. 
Dedication of Churoh, xv. 101. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 366. 
Moor of, ix. 228. Colston Cham- 
berlain, xii. 26. 

Country life in Cent. XVII., xiii.178. 

Courser (Omi^A.), xii. 47. 

Courts, Bishops', xiii. 100. 

■ Hundreds', ih, 

Sheriff's, \b. 

Covenant servants, xiv. 136. 

C< 

C( 

C( 



318 ; xii. 9 ; xiii. 117. Tenure of 

manor, xiii. 55. Cowsfield Spil- 

man, x. 319. 
Cowslip or Paigle {Bot)y xii. 326. 
Gow-wheat« meadow {BoL\ xii. 81. 
CoW'White, meaning of word, xv.227. 
Crab, oldest k&own British, xiv. 

118. 
Crab-apple {Bot,), ix. 66. 
Crabbe, the Poet, xiii. 294, 315. 
Crake {OrnUh,), xiL 68. 
Cranbome Chase, x. 28. 
Crane family, the (OmiM.), xii. 53. 

Mr. Wolley on the, xii. 54. 

Crapaudine locket, xii. 249. 
Cra$$ulaeea {Bot,)^ ix. 76. 
Creed, Rev. Dr., xii. 212. 
Creeper (Ornith.), ix. 50. 
Cremation, xvi. 16, 229. 
Crendel, x. 172. Meaning of name» 

xiv. 177. 
Crenellate, licenses to, xvL 299. 
CrepU [Bot.), x. 207. 
Cretaceous rooks, xiv. 118. 
Crioklade, meaning of name, xiv. 

178. Boman embankment, xii. 

126. Hundred, xii. 20, 362. Dedi- 
cation of churches, xv. 101. 

Churoh plate and bells, xii. 363. 

Priory chapel, x. 274; xii. 374* 

Hospital, xiL 374. Pleydell of, 

ix. 228. 
Crocker, Mr., on Stonehenge, xvi* 

91. 
Crookerton. Dedication of Churcb| 

XV. 101. 
Crofton, xiL 15 ; xiii. 112. 
Croke or Crook, Unton, xiii. 130. 

Letters to Thurloe, xiv. 40, ettgq. 
Cromlechs, ix. 135. Arabian, xvi. 

125. Modem Indian, xvi. 115. 
Cromwell, Lord, xvi. 305. 
Oliver, Portrait of, x. 33. 
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Cro88| PzooMGdoiuJi XT. 189. 
CroMot, Saxon rnnnd, jdr. 128. 
Croaoh, meaning of name, xiv. 177. 
Cnniobton, J., xiiL 884. 
Crow, nettr fiingwood, meaning of 

name, zit. 257. 
Crowood or Crow- Wood, origin of 

name, xr. 82. Yiaited by Sooiatj, 

1867, zi. 136. 
OrowB, ihjmi daatniotion ordered, zir. 

215. 
Crowthome, origin of name, zir. 

216. 
Cmdwell, ziL 94. Dedieation of 

Chnreh, zt. 101. Choroh plate 

and bells, siL 367. 
Cmataoea, the malaooatraoosa, ziy. 

117. 
Oypiof€m$a (JIM.), xir. 307. 
Cabbington, rr. 285, 286. 
Onokhamatowi xr. 92. 
Cnekingatool, Cireneeater, zir. 224. 

WoottonBaaeett, ziL 129. fieeent 

use of, •&• 
Cnekoo {Omkh,), iz. 55. Rer. A. C. 

Smith on life-history of, x. 115. 
Cuokoo-pint {Bot,\ xiv. 76. 
CHtulidm {OmUh.)y iz. 55. 
Cu^urhitatem {Bat)^ ix. 73. 
Cnddl' er Cndeln^ton. d$e Cod- 

rington. 
Cudweed (SoL), x. 191. 
Cuk^yn the Bald, xtl 12. 
Cumberland, 0. xiv. 110. 
Cnmberwell cr Cumerwell. zii, 25 ; 

ziiL 118. Chapel z. 274. 
Connington, H., 0xh,, iz* 27. 
Coaniagton, William, F.G.a,iz.l6 ; 

X. 7;zi. 12d;ziiL286;ziv.ll3, 

14, 15, 16, 19, 120, 136. Don. 

ZT. 112, 237, 238, 352. Emk. ix. 

26JX.39; zt. 137- 
Baydon, on the Boman station 

at» z. 104. 
Looket, on a erapandiBe, zii. 

249. 
StonehengBy cm, x. 16; xri. 

65, 71. 



Connington, William, F.e.S., 

Wardonr, on freshwatef beds in 
yalleyof, xiii 32. 

Westbory, on the geology o^ 
xiii. 306. 

■ W. (of Heytsri>ury), ziL 

191. Miss, 0xh,f ix. 25, 27 ; xt. 
139. 

Caps, drinking, found in barrows, 
XTi.l7l. At Collingbonroe (wood- 
oat), z. 91. Roman (photo-litho- 
graph), xiii. 276. 

Inoense. Se^ Incense Cope. 

Cariosities, mediseral, z. 85, 38 ; zL 
138. Modern, iz. 26 ; z. 34, 86 ; 
zi. 139. 

Curlew (OnwiA.), zii. 61. 

Currant {Bot,), iz. 79: 

Curry Ccunbe, meaning of name, ziy. 
179. 

Cursus, the, ztL 225. 

Cuieuta (BoL), zi. 232. 

<* Custom Ground," ziiL 384. 

Custumal, zy. 126. 

Custumers, meaning of term, ix. 148. 

Cuttedelegh. €$§ Codrington. 

Cutteridge, meaning of name, xIt. 
1 73. Rev. £. Peaoook on, zir. 31 • 
Visited by Sooiety, 1872; xifi. 

308. 

Cyeadean fruits, zir. 118. 

Cifcloiiomacea (Coneh,), iz. 281. 

Cynaroe^pKaUm (J^l.), z. 196w 

Cynogloi9Wn (BqU\ zi 233. 

CyiM9uru9 (BoL), ziv. 298. 

CyperuSf Cpperaeem (BoL)^ zr^. 80. 

(^ttopttrii (Bot.), zi7. 314. 

DaetylU {Boi,), xir. 298. 

Daffodil {BoL), xiii. 212. 

Daisy (jBi/<.), z. 182. 

Dale, R., notes on Wiltshire heraldry, 
iz. 223. 

Damerham, z. 311. Hundred^ ziL 
12, 366. DedieatioA of Churbh, 
ZT. lOK Clfdroh pkte and bella, 
zii. 366. 

Dandelion C^e^), iz. 162 ; x.206. 

Danes, the, zTi. 99. 
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Dane-wort {Bei.), ix. 255. 
Daniel family, the, ix. 225. 
Daoiell, Rev. J. J., on Cbippenhanii 

xii. 141. 
Danvera, Sir J., xiv. 245. 
Danyell, Samoel, poet laureate, m. 

106. 
Daphne {Bot.), xii. 341. 
Barrell families, the, ix. 225. Of 

Littlecot, xi. 259. Lady xr. 147. 
Darnel {BoL), xiv. 306. 
Darwin, C, xiy. 114. Hib theory, 

xu 125, 126. 
Dannteeey family, the, ix. 225. 
Danntsey or Daonteaey, xii. 23; 

xiv. 159. Dedication of Chnrob, 

xv. 101. Church plate and belb, 

xiL 368. Brasses, xiL 239. West 

End Chapel, x. 275. Stradling of, 

ix. 230. 
Davenport family, the, ix. 225. 
Davidson, T., xiv. 113, 114. 
Davies, Rev.E., on Stonehenge, xvi. 

51, 135. Rev. J., xiv. 278. 
Davis, T., xiv. 109. 
Dawbony, Mr., xvi. 237. 
Daws, their destruction ordered, xiv. 

215. 
Dean, meaning of name, xiv. 179. 

East, x. 168. 

West, a. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 105. Church plate 

and bells, xiL 369. Chantry, x. 

317. Benefactions, xii. 381. 
Deane, J., xiii. 186. Rev. J. B., on 

Stonehenge, xvi. 129. 
Death-rate in Wiltdiire, xvi. 834. 
" Decorated ** Architecture in Wilt- 
shire, xi. 132. 
Dedication of Churches, how altered, 

xL 8. 
Deer-hays, meaning of the word, 

xiv. 212. 
De laBeohe, Sir H. T., xiv. 111. 
De lisle, meaning of name, xiii. 52. 
De Luc, J. A., xiv. 109. 
Deluge, Rev. A. CateoU en the, ziv. 

109. 



Delwardhorie. Se$ Alderhury. 
Deptford, xii. 27. Church pli^and 

bells, xii. 365. 
Derry Hill, dedication of Chnr^, xv. 

101. 

Woods, meaning of name, xiv. 

257. 

Despenoer, J. , Lioenee for Chapel, x. 

275. 
Destruction of antiqnitiei, xiii. 14, 

85; xvi. 76,225. 
Deverell, origin of aame, xiv. 162. 

Hill, or Halle, xii. 27 ; xv. 

332. Dedication of Church, xv. 
102. Church plate and hellf, xii. 
365. Chantry x. 287. 

■ ■ Kingston, dediestioii of 

Church, XV. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 366. (^npefay, x. 
275. Court Chapel x. 273. 

— -^ Longbridge, xii, 12. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 108. Church 
plate and hells, xii. 366. 

Devizes, xii. 17. (Divis*) xv. 257. 
Meaning of name, xvi. 255. Build- 
ing of xi. 130. Charters, ix. 23 ; 
XV. 139. Convenasbnes at xv. 
134, 135. £lms.«x. 140. Oraee 
cup, ix. 23. History of, Waylen's, 
ix. 7. Literary iustitHion, xiv. 
123. Maces, Corporation, ix. 28. 
Map of, Dore's, xv. 138. Mayor 
and CorporatioB, #dL, ix. 28. 
General meeting, 1863, ix.l ; 1864, 
ix. 205 ; 1866, x. ^19 ; 1871, xiii. 
220 ; 1874, xv. 117. Regist^ of 
borough, ix. 23. St. John's (^ur<^, 
X. 276 ; xii. 880. DedioatloD, xv. 
101. Plate and bells, xii. 365. 
Chantries, 375. ^.Mary's Church, 
dedication, xv. 101. Plate and 
bells, xii. 365. Chaniriee, x. -275 ; 
xti.375,877. Tokens, x. 826. 

— ^-^ Rev.Canon Jaeksoo, en the 
history end anli^ties of, ix. 28. 

Castle, XV. 133 ; xvi. 255, 

256. Ditch rounds ix. 175. Vis- 
ited by Society, 1863, ix. 11. 
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Deyisee, Gedogy of xMighboiirlMK>d, 
ix. 175. 

Dewberry {Bot.), ix, 61. 

JHademadm {GboI), ziv. 116, 116. 

Diana, sUtute of, xiv. 186. 

Dioe, game of, ziv. 212. 

DiohamptoD. Ses Ditohamptoiu 

Dicheri^. /$•« DiUeridge, 

Die, a Bobmii, xiv. 233. 

Digitalit {JBoL), xL 77. 

Dilton, xvi. 325. DediiMition of 
Charch, zt. 101. Charoh plate 
aod bellB, xii. 367. 

■ Manh, Dedioation of 

Ghoroh, xv. 101. 

Dingley, T., xv. 320. 

Din((Hi or DonyiigtoD, xii. 20 ; xiiL 
114. Dedioatioti of CbDrch,Ghuroli 
plate and bells, xii. 365. Bene- 
faotiona, xiL 381. Conveatoal 
oell, X. 276. Major of, ix. 228. 

D%9€or0ae§€B {Boi.)^ xiiL 201. 

Difftaeea (Bot.)^ ix. 264. 

Disbrowe, General, xiiL 133, #<• $gq, 

DlBMntiu Wiltsbire, xvi. 324. 

Dissenters' Registers, xvi* 326, 328. 

Ditohampton, x. 320. Dedieation of 
Ghoroh, XV. 101. Cbaroh plate and 
bells, xii. 366. Chapelry, x. 264. 

IXtcbes, tlie Belgic, xvL 226. 

Ditteridge, Dedioation of Cburob, 
XV. 101. Ghuroh plate and bells, 
xii. 368. 

Diver family, tbe (OmiM.), xii. 166. 

Dixon,aB., xiv. 118. 

Dook(^ot), xii.335. 

Dook-oresi (Bot.), x. 202. 

Dodder [BoU). xi. 232. 

Dogs-tail grass {BoL), xiv. 298. 

Dogwood {BoL), ix. 253. 

Dole, meaning of name, xiv. 179. 

Dolesfield, Hundred of, xii. 13. 

Dollar Street, Cirencester, xiv. 145. 

Dollinger, Dr., xvi. 122. 

Domesday for Wiltsbke, gleanings 
from, by Rev. Canon Jones, x. 22, 
165; xiii. 42. His edition o^ 
ix. 8. 



Domestio Andiiitotoro in WiltaUre, 
xi. 133. 

Donaldson, Professor T. F., rBL 305^ 
txh, 317. 

Doneworth, Himdved of; xiL 3$7 ; 
xiii. 113. 

Don bead or Danhead,xiL 28. Mean- 
ing of namoi xv. 81. Dedioatitm 
of cbnrcbea, xv. 101. Chmell 
plate and beUa, xiL 367. Gtova 
of; ix. 226. 

Donyngton. S40 Dinton. 

Door, story of a, xvi. 296. 

Dorobeeter, meaning of name, xiv. 
158. Old river-bank, near, xiL 
192. 

Dores-bridge, meaning of nnme, xiv. 
268. 

Dorrington. 800 Dncrington* 

DottereU (OratO.), xiL 51. 

Dove, J., sberifE, 1650, xiii 123,126w 

Dowding, Rev. B. a, topA., ix, 24^ 
W., <iMi., xii. 131. £xh,^ x« 361 

Dowett, Mtjoir, xiL 309. 

Downs, tbe Wiltsbire, xi. 262. 

Downton, xiv. 338. Meimilig of 
name, xv. 81. Hundred of, xL 9 ; 
xii. 370. Dedication of Ckovek, 
XV. 101. Cbnrob plate and bem 
xii. 370. Bumell's cbantry, xiL 
374. Eyre of, ix. 225. 

Drawlateb, meaning of word, xiv. 
213. 

Drayoot, xii. 304 ; xiii. HI. Yisi- 
ted by Society, 1860, xii. 140. 

— Ceme, xii. 23; xiiL 117. 
Meaning of name, xii. 289. Bar- 
row, xi. 343. Tenure of manor, 
xiii.47, 280. Dedioation of Cburok. 
XV. 102. Brasses, xii. 237. 

Fita Payne, x. 276. 

■ — Foliot,RiefamondorWebb 
family of, ix. 228; xvL 311. 
Cburob plate and bells, xii* 367. 

Care, xii. 16. 

Drinking custom, xv. 322. Hasd, 

xL 91. 101, 104, 205, 206, 2l6w 
Dropwort, Water {Bot.)^ ix. 244. 
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Pnuse, meaning of name, xHi. 02. 
Druids, the, ix. 126, ei iqq, ; x. 16 ; 

xvi.27. 
Droidism, xvi. 129. 
Ditmkeimess in Wiltshire, xyi. 324, 

325. 
Bryden, JT., on Stonehenge, rri. 12S. 
Da Boulay, Rer. P. H., mtA., ix. 24. 
Daok (Ornith.) xii. 163. 
Dnokweed {Bot,), xir. 76. 
Dudley, St. Edmund's (^ureh, xyi. 

319. 
Duke, Anne, xir. 62 ; xv. 28. Ret. 

S., X. 8. On Stonehenge, xTi.128. 

G., xHi. 120. Rey. H. H., xiii. 

309; xvi. 323. Colonel R. xiv. 

50. C^ildr«n of, xv. 29. R. xiii. 

120. 
Dulton. 8es DiHon. 
DAn (Angl. 8ax.)i xv. 81. 
Dunohe, W., xiv. 231. 
Dunley Chapel, x. 277. 
Dunfliagton, meaning of name, xv.95. 
Dun worth or Donewortfa, hundred of, 

xii. 28. 
Duration of life in Wiltshire, xvi. 

324. 
Dnrleigh, meaning of name, xiv. 163. 
Dumford, x. 17; xii. 7. Meaning 

of name, xiv. 183. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 102. Drawings of, 

X. 38. Church pkte and bells, xii. 

370. Visited by Society, 1865, x. 

17.. 
Durriogtoa, xii. 6. Meaning of 

name, xiv. 163. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 102. Chnreh plate 

and bells, xii. S70. 
Dyer family, the ix. 225. 
Dyke, Mrs., tfJi^A., ix. 25. Mi«i,x.84. 
Dyke, ancient Wiltshire, xiii. 17; 

xiv. 832. *« The old," xiv. 341. 
*' Earldoms, the," xiv. 338. 
Earle, Rev. J., on Stonehenge, xvL 

135. SirW., XV. 34. 
Earlstoke. 84$ Erleatoke. 
<< Early English," Arebdteetia^ in 

WUfaihire, xi. 130. 



Earthnnt (Pof.), ix. 242. 

fiastcote. See Estoott. 

Easter Day, superstitions respecting, 

XV. 65. 

offerings, xv. 228. 

Easterlings, the, ix. 139. 
Easterton, x. 178. 
Easton or Bston, xv. 248, 258. 
Grey, xii. 23. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 368. 
Percy or Piers, x. 277 ; xiii, 

117. 
Royal, XV. 178. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 101. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 364. The Priory, 

X. 277. 

■ ' ' near Tisbury, xii. 28. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 367. 

Eastridge, xii. 18. 

Bastrop, meaning of the name, xv. 
79. 

Eastwell, visited by Sooiet^T) 1^4, 
XV. 135. 

Eaton Meysey, xii. 20. 

Ebbe or Ebel, meaning of name, xiv. 
162. 

Bbbesbome, or Eblesbone Wake, ix* 
25; X. 80; xii. 11. xiii. 113. De- 
dication of Church, x.l 02. Church 
pkte and bells, xii. 369. Chad- 
well, of, ix. 225. 

■ ■' ' old name for BishopsUm, 

xiv. 162. 

Ebele river, x. 27. 

Ecclesiola. See Bradford St. Lau- 
rence. 

Ecesatingetone. xi 175. 

Ecgbright*s st<me, xiii. 47, 108 ', xiv. 
23. 

JBchinitUBf BeMnoconida, JBehinod^ 
ermata, JSekmoUmpida {0$ol,)f 
xiv. 115 io 120. 

£ehium {B^i.), xi. 296. 

Ecton's Thesaurus, xv. 98. 

Edgecmnbe, Sir P., xvi. 306. 

Edgell, Rev. H. F., «r». xif. m^^ 

Edington or SdyiHgdoi^' 
xiii. 116. Manor,: 
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x» 278. DediqfttiQii of Chunk, 

xy. 102. Charoh plate and bells, 

ziL 366. Chapelrj. 8b§ Bajn- 

ton. Rectory and Viearage, zr. 

223. Tuited hy fiodecy, 1872, 

xiu.310. 
Bdmondi hmBy tho» ix. 22^ 
Edmondeaham, Hossey atj iz. 226. 
Sdwird I. at Slanley Abbey, zr. 

300,301. 

II. ^tlo, a. 801. 

ni. ditto. t&. 302, 304. 

■ Charter to Hnngerfoid, 

zL146. 
Edwards, Q. F., zi¥. 110. J. dbn., 

IX. 209. PffofiBiaor. fiba Milna- 

Edwards. Mr., ziy., 133 ; adk z. 

88. Mrs., tf«A., ziU. 316. 
Egbert's stone. Sh Eebrighf s stone. 
Egerton, P. M. de 0., ziv. 112, 114, 

116. 
Eggs, Britbh birds', iz. 27. Cnekoo's 

ooloiiring of, z. 124. 
Egyptian megaUtha, howMOTed, z. 

62; ZTL 112. 
Sisey, Dedication of Chnroh, zv. 

102. 
lOa, Conntasa of Saliabnory, z. 24 ; 

zir. 214. 
Eleombe, ziL 20. Chantiy, z. 278. 
Elder {Bot,), iz. 226. 

Dwiff, legend of tha, zfi. 

138. 

Water {Bot), iz. 267. 

Eleanor of Brittany, z. 62. Qaeen, 

ib. 
JSUoekarii {Ba,), xlv. 82. 
^#oampane (Bai,), z. 184. 
Elfrida, Queen, z. 61. 
ElingdoB, zli. 21. Ani*i«oWrongh- 

ton. 
Elington, zr. 82. 
Elizabeth, Qneen, her motto, ziv. 

208. Protision for her bouaebokl, 

xiy. 237. Death-bed, zr. 165. 
Elkington family, the, iz. 226. 
SU^baRoWi meanhig of name, zif . 

342. 



EUen, J« ziiL 344; dan.t x. 328 ; zL 

120; earA.,ix.26. 
EUerlfiigh, hundred (tf. SnMYmiBf. 
ElleaboumeWake. iSbafthbeabeiiHMu 
Ellesborough, Hassey of, iz. 226. 
Elliot, Sir W., F.L.8., dan.^ ziiL 344^ 
EIHs family, the, iz. 226. 
Elm (Bel.), ziL 360. Whether iii- 

digeaosa, x. 136. Called tiie 

WilUhire weed, x. 160. 
Elaton, ziL 14. Meamag of name, 

ziii. 66 ; zT. 90. May ot tz. 288* 
Elstnb, hundred of, zai. 12, 364. 

Meaning of name, xv, 84^ 
Bltham, xvi 330. 
Elysbonrne. 69€ Bhbesbeome. 
Embraoery or Lnbiaoeiy, meaning of 

word,ziT. 212. 
Emerson, K. W., on Stoadmnga^xvL 

118. 
EBsmels, andent, z. 36, a8« 
Enoanstic painting, z. 43. 
Enorinites. fossil, xiT. 110. 
Enoroaohments on downs, zn. 186. 
JSndogtnm (J9at.),xiiL 200. 
JBntfymion {Boi.), xiii. 218. 
Enford, xii 12. Meaning of name, 

xiT. 180. Dedioaticm of Chas^ 

XT. 102. Chnroh plate sad beUa, 

xiL 364. ChapeU, x. 266^ 271 ; 

xii. 276. 
Englefield familiesi the, iz. 286. 
Englishoombe, xiy. 274. 
Engrayinga, old, z. 36, 38. 
Entomologioftl ooUeetiMis. Mr. Kfl- 

liok, zi. 139. Low, t&. filoper, 

ix. 26. Woodman, xi. 139. 
JBntomoi^aea (&#o/.), xiy. 118. 
Bntre-iol, origin of word, xvi. S9U 
Eooene beds, on the, ziy. 117, 120» 
Eqm$€Utmf JBgutWafarti (^C), ziy. 

307. 
Erohfont or Orehesfounte, xiL^ 16 ; 

xiii. 111. Meaning of name, xiy, 

171. Dedieatisa of Chnroh, xy. 

102. Charoh plate and bellay xii. 

363. EaooteCh«^l,x. 279; x& 
376. 
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Erdev^G, menhirs (Litlio.)i xiii. 90. 
Erghum, Bishop, xvi. 261. 
Brica, Sricacea {Bot), xi. 221, 222. 
Brig^ron (Bot), x. 182, 
Briphorum (Bot), xiv. 86, 
Erlestoke, Earlstoke, or Ewellstx)ke, 

xii. 29. Origin of name, xiii. 

297. Dedication of Cbareh, zv. 

102. Church plate and bells, xii. 

364. Benefactions^ xii. 382. 

Large elms, xii. 350. 
Brne or jSrn (Aogl. Sax.), meaning 

of termination, xvi. 247. 
Ernie or Emlj family, the, ix. 225, 

226 ; xi. 21, 190. 
Bryon (OboL), xbr. 118. 
BryihrtBa (Boi.), xi. 228. 
Esohricht, Professor, xvi. 165. 
Eaoott or Eastoott, xiii 111. C^pel, 

X. 279; xii. 376. 
Estoonrt fkmily, ix. 226. Eight Hon. 

T. H. Sotheron, xvi. MO. 
Esthrop, xiii. 112. 
Eston. See Eaaton. 
Estoarine sends in Wiltshire, ziv. 

118. 
Estormy bom, the, xiii. 66. 
Etehilhampton, xii. 16; xiii. 111. 

Dedication cf Church, xr. 102. 

Churoh plate and bells, xii. 363. 

History of the Chapelry of (with 

illustrations), xi. 176. 
Ethandunum, xiv. 23. Identity 

claimed for Bdington near Hua* 

gerford, xi. 140. 
Eupatorium {Bot.)^ x. 180. 
Buphorhia^ B^phorbiaute iBoi,)f 

xii. 844. 
Buphrasia (Boi,\ xiL 84. 
Evans, J. xiT. 117, 119. 
Evelyn, J. at Stonehenge, xvi 28. 
Evergreen oak, the, x. 156. 
Everley, Ellefleigh, or Overleigb^xii. 

12. .Eundrod, xii. 364. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xv. 102. Chorch 

platfl and bells, xii. 364. Gilbert, 

of; ix. 226. Sadler of, ix. 289. 

Sidbuiy Camp, near, xi. 343. 



Ewart, W., M.P., ix. 14 ; x.21» ; e«A., 
ix. 23. 

Ewellstoke. 8m Brlsftoke. 

Ewelme, Chapel, x. 279. 

Ewridge, Cha|iel, x. 280. 

Ewjas family, the, xi. 201. 

Exe, Exeter, Exmeutfa, meaaingof 
names, xiv. 167. 

Eyebright (Bo^.), xH. 84. Legend* 
xii. 84. 

Eyre family, the, ix. 326. 226 ; xiii 
302. Rev. Suh-dean, $wh., z. 34. 
C. oxh., xi. 138. H., xiv. 109. 

Eyres, a " Leveller," xiii 124. 

Fagu$[Bot), xivi 195. 

Fairford, visited by Sociefy, 1873, 
xiv. 140. 

Fairs and Markets, forbidden on Son- 
days and holidays, xiv. 209. 

Falkner, Misa, <fo«., ix. 209. 

False measures, fine for, xiii. Illy H 
Mqq. 

Farley or Farleigh, xiv. 344. Mean- 
ing of name, xv. 72. 

Hnngeifordor Farky Cm- 

tle, xiii. 227, 331. Hangetford 9ip 
ix.227. 

Monaohoram; xii 26. De- 



dication of Church, xv. 102. 

Priory, xv. 222. 
Faruham, xv. 72w 
Farringdon, xv. 72. The tosiliier- 

ous sands and gravels o^ xiv. 

113. 
Fast-days, ohservanoe oi, xiv. 216. 
Fasterne Chapel, x. 280. 
Fauna of England, andenli ix. 117« 
Feasts, sacnfieial, xiv. 14. Village, 

xr. 99. 
Featberfell, Manh (Boi.), xii. 327. 
February, proverbs respecting, xv. 

46, 52. 53. 
Fees, patochial, xvi. 324> 326, 327. 
Fellows, meaning of name, xiii, 69. 
Felony, offienoea amoanting to, aiv. 

209, 210. 
Ferguson, Mr.^ (i.C., on Stonehenge, 

xvi. 62. 
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Feiinusoii, James, <m Avebory, x. 

210, 214 ; »ii. 303. Silbory, xi. 

113. Stonehenge, xtI. 108. 
Perne House, Grore of, ix. 226. 

Visited by tbe Society, 1870, xiii. 

20. 
Fern, flowering (fiot), xiT. 318. 
Ferns, the Wiltshire, xi. 349 ; xir. 

810. 
Ferrers family, the, ix. 226. Lord, 

xri. 238. Meaning of name, xiiL 

52. 
Ferstesfield, hundred ot 6k$ Fnut- 

field. 
Fesooe-Grass, FMmem {BM,), xxY. 

298. 
Fetter-look, tbe, a oognixsnoe of the 

Longs (with iHnsirations),xiiL28a. 
Fettiplaoe, T., xiv. 184. 
Fererfew {Sot.), x. 188. 
Flonleston. See Fnggleston. 
Fibula, ix. 24 ; x. 114. 
FiotitSous antiquities, x. 35. 
Fifehead, meaning of name, xv. 87. 
Fifleld or Fyfield, meaning of name, 

XT. 87. 
■ Barant, x. 30 ; xii. 11 ; xiH. 

113; xvi. 316. Dedicaticm of 

Churoh, XV. 102. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. Tisttedby 

Society, 1865. x. 30. 

near Marlborough, x. 23; 



xii. 18. Dedication of Church, 
XY. 102. Church plate and bells, 
xii. &64. Benefactions, xii. 382. 

Figheldean, xii. 7 ; xir. 273. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 102. Church 
plate and bells, xii 370. 

Figwort (J9#<.), xii. 81. 

JFUoyo {Bot\ X. 190. 

FiUeei [Bot.], xir. 810. 

Finger-pillory, x. 85. 

Fiorin-gra8B(J5oC.), xiv. 287. 

JPtVmortia, xvi. 267. 

Firs in Wiltshire, x. 151 . 

Fish, culture of, xi. 137, 252. Fossil 
xir, 112. Statutes proteotiTe of , 
xiT. 212, 213. 



Fish Ponds, Cutteridge, xir. 85. 

Fisher family, ike, ix. 226. F. B., 
exh,, X. 35. 

Pisherton Anger, dedicatioa of 
Churoh, XT. 102. Church piftta 
and bells, xii. 366. Chancy, xii. 
374. Hermitage, x. 280. Monas- 
tery, xM. 854, 369. Gaol) ix. 84. 
Brick-earth, x. 222. 

Bapton or Babeten, xii »; 

xiii. 114. 

Delamere, xiii. 114. Dedi* 

cation of Churoh, xt. 102. Ghureh 
plate and bells, xii. 365. Chantry, 
X. 282. Benefactions, xii. 381. 

— Eelloway8,mean!ng of name^ 
xii. 289. 

Lucas, ditto, ib. 

Fishery, firee, at Hungeitod, xL 

• 143. 

Fittleton, xi. 259; xii. 12; xfi.281, 

314. Meaning of name, xiS. 4B ; 

XT. 89. Dedication of Chnttth, 

XT. 102. Church plate and bdb, 

xii. 364. Free Chapel, x, 882 ; 

xii. 379 Acleton Chapel, xiL 376* 
Filton, Dr. W. H., xiT, 111. 
Flag (Bot.), xiii. 211. 
Flea-bane {BM,), x. 182. 
Flea-wort (Bot.), x. 194. 
flints, on the spontaneous evigiii 

of, xiT. 120. 
Flint implements. See ImplementiL 
Flora of SUbury, the, ix. 159. 
Wiltshire, ix. 58, 23§; x. 

180; xi.218; xii. 73, 234; xfii 

189; xiT. 68, 280. 
Florence, curious custom at,XTi.806. 
Flower, T. B., F.L.8., ifoM., xi.tl4 ; 

xii. 258; xT. 237,352. 
Composites, en the, ix. 162. 
Perns of Wiltshire, on tixe, xl 

349. 

Flora of Wiltshire, the. 8e§ 

Flora. 
Herbarium, instruotiona fbr 

forming, x. 233, 252. 
Primrose, cotes en the, xii. 9dl. 
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Flowering'-ferii (Bid.), xiy. 318. 

Ftaellin (£•<.)» xii, BO. 

Fonts : EtohilhamptoD (with wood- 
cut), zL 186. Potterae, xvi. 278, 
280. Wokiogham, xi. 74. Wooden, 
Norway (with wood-cut), x. 177. 

Fonthill, xiii. 113. Deriration of 
wofd, xiy. 170. Abbey, x. 282. 
Visited by Society, 1870, xiii. 22. 

" ■'■ ■ ■ " Episoopt, xii. 9. Dedication 
of Church, xy. 102. 

— *- Gifford, xiL 28. Origin of 
name, xiii. 55. Dedication of 
Church, xy. 102. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 367. Mayor of, ix. 
22S. Meryyn of, ib. 

Food yessels found in barrows, xyL 
170. 

torami/0ra of the JRotaUfUBf On the 
(0€ol.), xiv. 120. 

Forbes, Professor E. xiy. 113, 114. 

Fpid,meauing of word in composition, 
xiy, 158^ 

— — Abbey, xiy. 62. 

For8igner,old meaning of word,xi.60. 

Forest, meaning of word. xi. 1>29. 

■ laws, stmg^es againstf x. 
28. 

Forests, anoient Wiltshire, x. 136. 

F^rmanria xiii 116. 

Fosbory, dedication of Church, xy. 
102. 

Fossils, Wiltshire, xL 138, xy. 137. 
New Wiltshire, xiy. 136. Found 
nearMelksham, xiy. 111. Pewsey, 
ix. 23. Salisbury, xiy. 111. Sa- 
Ternake (spoo|;eywitii illustration), 
ix. 170. Tilshead, X. 37. West- 
bury, xiv. 136. 

— — list of, fr<»i the great oolite 
and forest marble, xi. 332. 

Fotherby, Bishop, ix. 226. 

Foundlings, how named, xyL 322. 

Foyant,xii. 10; xiii. 112. Meaning 
of name, xiy. 170. Dedication of 
Church, xy. 102. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 869. Chant^, x. 
282. 



Fowler, Dr*, x. 6. 
Fox,J.J.,«aFA.,ijc.27. Colonel Lane, 

on Stonehenge, xyL 82. T., don., 

xL 120. T. B,, d^n,, xiy. 120 ; xy. 

237; «pA.,xy. 137. 

V. Long, X. 95, 96. 

Fox-gloye(^o<.),xii,77. 
Foxham, dedication of Churoh, xv. 

102. Churcb plate and bells (mis- 
read Boxham), xiL 368. 
Foxley, xiii. 117. Dedisoation of 

Church, xy. 102. 
Fox-tail grass (JJst), xay, 282. 
Foyle, 0., xy. 81. 
" Francigena," meaning of term, xi. 

176. 
I^<ufinu9 iBH.), xi. 226. 
FrUillaria {Bot)^ xiii. 216. 
Fruits, coniferous, fossil, xiy, 119L 
Freeman, E. A., xyi. 346; dan^ xiii. 

223 
Freemasons, chapters of, xiy. 210, 
Freeth or Frith, meaning of word, 

xiy. 180. 
Freisbute, meaning of word, xiy. 

213. 
Freke, Arundel, xiiL 122. 
Frekylton, brass of Henry, x. 265; 

xL 138, 
Freach languagOt when pre4ominAnl 

in England, xi. ^. 
Fresco painting, x. 42. 
Freshford, xiii. 301. 
Friday, superstition respeotiiig, xy. 

61. 
Fripsbury, xL 342. 
Friaiaa names, xy. 88. 
Frith. 8e€ Freeth. 
FritiUaria, FiitiUary (BoU)^ xiiif 

216. 
Frog, earliest existeot, xiy. 139, 
Froxfield, dedication of Churoh, xy» 

102. Chureh plate and bells, xii. 

863. 
Frustfield or Ferstei^ld, hundred 

of, xii. 9,869; xiii. 117- 
Fry, J. B., wcA., xiy. 154. 
Fuggleston or Ffoulestoo, jnr. ^2^ 
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277. Dedioation of Choroh, xr. 

102. Cfaiirch plate and bells, xii. 

306. Hospital, x. 282. 
Fuller, Ray. E.A., oa Ancient Ciren- 

oeeter, xir. 216. Cirenoester 

Chureh, xiT.141. J. B., sir. 122. 

Dr. T. xvi. 25. 
Ponerals, old costom at, xii. 114. 
Fnngns, JeVa-ear, x. 137. 
Fyield. iStaFifield. 
Fyler, Rer. 8., xiL 212. 
Gabata, x. 33. 
Oainfoid, xtL 314. 
Oaisford, J., xiiL 234. Mn., mtA., 

ix. 26. 
0€ianthu$ {Bot.), xiii. 213. 
Oakopiit (Bot.), xii 100. 
Galingale {Bot,)^ xiv. 80. 
Gambier-Parry, T., X. 12. OnAnhi* 

teotoral oolouring, x. 140. 
Game, ooriooaold, xi. 34. (Jnlawfal, 

xiv. 212. 
Game-lawB nnder Queen Blicabeth, 

xiY. 212. 
Gane, Rer. J., bis will, x. 30. 
Gannet (OmtM.), xii. 171. 
Gaols, Wiltobire, ix. 82. 
Gardesiar &mily, tbe, ix. 226. 
Gargany (Omith.), xii. 161. 
Gailie (Bot.), xiii. 218. 
Ganden or Garadon, neaning of 

name, xr. ^82. Dedioatkm of 

Cbnrob, xv. 102. Cborob plate 

and bells, xii 368. 
Garstang family, the, xiv. 146. 
Oariton, meaning of word, xt. 74. 
Gate-bonae at Spye Park, the old, 

XY. 324. 
Gaunt, John of, xi. 145 ; xiiL 293 ; 

XV. 215. 
QEU2ebrook| meaning of name, xir. 

168. 
(?«-9i€Sf« (Angl. Sax.) Set Mar* 
Gentian, Gentiana {Boi.), xi. 229. 
* OeniianacetBf 228. 
Geoffrey of Monmoath, xtL 8, 15. 
Geological oollectbn, Mr. Cunning- 
ton's, XT. 133. 



Geological sections (wood- oats). Box, 
xi. 323, 324, 326. Cireneeeter, 
331. Inkpen, 277, 278, Kenoett, 
281. Kintbury, 273. Yatton 
Eeynell, 328. 

* Sketch of the Talley of 

the Kennet, xi. 268. 

eulogy of Wiltshire, xi. 315. Of 
Wiltshire Railways, ix. 167. St§ 
al$o Oencbology, Foenlsi Minen], 
PetrifaotioDs, ^. 

George HE., figure of, near Wej- 
mouth, xiv. 30. 

Germander {Bot,)^ xii. 103. 

0€9$0 X. 40. 

" Giant-chambers," xiiL 342. 
Giant's Danoe, the, xvi. 10. 

Graves, tbe, x. 23, 

Gibbs, D.A., exh., xv. 138. 
Gibson, Bishop, on Stonehenge, xvi 

31. 
Gtiffard, Sir 0., Ms penanoe, xiii. 16. 
Gilbert family, the, ix. 226. 
Gilgal, a, x. 19. 
Gillingham, x. 171. 
Gilpin, Rev. W.,on Salisbury Plain, 

xvi. 138. 
Gladden (Boi,), xiii. 211. 
Glanvili, Sir J., xvi. 316. W., ib. 
Glass lamps, ancient, x. 36. 

stained, at Bishopston, x. 95. 

In Chapter House, Salisbury, x.li. 

Glastonbury Abbey, xv. 344, 

Thorn, the, ix. 65. 

" Ghimigrim," xvi. 330. 
Qlyaeria {BoQ, xiv. 295. 
Glynne, Lord Chief Justice, xin. 

161 ; xiv. 46. 

Qnaphalium (J9a<.), x. 191. 

Goatacre, meaning of nftma, xiT.258. 

Goats-beard (Bot), x. 204. 

Goat-sncker, the (Orai^A.), ix. S20. 

Goddard family, the, ix. 226. Mean- 
ing of name, xiv. 184. Origin^ ik 
Annual dinner, xiv.l55t. A., M.P., 
xi. 88. A. L., M.P., Prendeat of 
Swindon meetiog, 1878, xiv. 121. 
Address, 125. Final spaeoh^ 151. 
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Eev. F., IX. 52 ; ea^., ix. 24 ; xir. 
165. H. N., don., xi. 120, 244 ; 
xii. 268 ; xiii. 344 ; xy. 138. John, 
xiv. 185. Richard, brass of, at 
Aldbourne, xi. 339. Lithograph 
of ditto, xi. 245. Thomas, monu- 
ment to, xi. 340. Thomas, xiv. 
135. 

Oodewell, xv. 258, 259. 

Cbdsbury, meaning of name, xr. 89. 

Gh>dwin, H., on a recent visit to XJri- 
eoninm, xi. 135. J., dan., xiii.104, 
223, 344. 

Oodwin-Ansten, R. A. C, xir. 118. 

Oodwjn, Bishop Thomas, xi. 63. 

Gold, mosaic, ix. 233. 

Golden-eye (OmUh.), xii. 164. 

Golden-rod {Bot.), x. 183. 

Goldney, G., M.P., xii. 142, 151. 
Preeident at Devizes, 1874, xv. 
117; address, 125; exh., 137. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H., xiii. 277. 

Gong-stool, meaning of word, xiv. 
224. 

Good, Rev. H., xii. 214. 

Good-Friday bread, xiv. 328. 

" Good King Henry" (Z?o<.), xii.334. 

Goosaore, meaning of name, xiv. 169. 

Goosander ( Ornt^A.), xii. 165. 

Goose {Ornith.), xii. 153. 

Gooseberry {Bot), ix. 79. 

Goose-foot, (^0f.), xii. 332. 

Goose-grass {Bot,), ix. 260. 

Gore, T.. his will, xiv. 1. 

xii. 13 ; xiii. 114. Meaning of 

name, xv. 81. Chapel, x. 283. 

Goaford and Gosport, meaning of 
names, xv. 168. 

Gossip, old nse of word, xv. 175. 

Gongh family, the, ix. 226 ; xi. 35. 
R., on Stonehenge, rvi. 45. Capt 
W., xiii. 135. 

Gout-weed (^o^), ix. 241. 

Gowen, R.,xiv. 112. 

Gowk==Cuekoo, x. 115. 

Grtfle*cnp, the Devizes, ix. 28.^ 

Grafiiti. Sss Stonphcmire. inirisfid 



Grafton, R., his Bible, xv. 338. 
or East Grafton, x. 259; 

xii. 15. Dedication of Church, 

XV. 102. Tenure of manor, xiii.55. 
Qrallatorea {Omiih.), xii. 44. 
Qraminace€B {Bot), xiv. 280. 
Grammar school at Heytesbury, xi. 

294. 
Grant, Rev. A., xii. 49. Mr., don,, 

xiii. 104. Messrs.. 0xh., xv. 138. 

Mrs., exh,, ix. 27. 
Grasses, best mixture of, xiv. 295. 
Ghraveis, quarternary, xiv. 119. 
(hraves, Mr., xiii. 164. 
Gray family, the, ix. 226. 
Great Western Railway Wovkt, vis« 

ited by Society, 1873, xiv. 121. 
Grebe (OrwiM.), xii. 166. 
Green, Rev. Dr., xii. 210. 
Greene, R., xiii. 149, 176. 
Greenhill family, the, xii. 119. H.| 

xiii. 325. 
Green sand, the Wiltshire, xiv. 113. 
Green shank {Ornith,), xii. 62. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, don,, xi.244. 
Gregory, J. R., «xA., xv. 138. Mr., 

exh,, XV. 133. 
Grey, Lady Jane, papers relating to, 

xiv. 192. 
Grey Wethers, xiv. 117. Owen and 

Catcott on the, xiv. 109. 
Grievanoes of clergy in time of 

Charles 1., xii. 210. 
Grimsdyke, x. 178 ; xiv.. 337. Mean- 
ing of word, xiv. 339. 
Grimstead, East, x. 166 ; idL 9, 

Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 
■ ' West, Church plate and 

bells, xii. 369. 
Grittenham, Oliph of, ix. 228. 
Ghrittleton or Grutelintone, xii. 22. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 102. 

History of, by Rev.Canon Jaokson^ 

ix. 7. Visited by Society, 1869, 

xii. 147. 
Gromwell (Bot), xi. 287. 
Grove. F.. ir. 295. 
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HAmbam, West, zii. 10. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 102. Church plate 

and hells, xii. 369. St. Nicholas' 

Hospital, X.24. Visited by Society, 

1865, X. 81. 

Gate, Salisbury, xi. 287. 

Harris, Rev. H., don., xi. 120, 244 ; 

xii. 131, 385. 
Hartham or Hertham, xii. 23 ; xiii. 

117 ; XV. 223. 
Hattley, Rer. A. 0., xiii. 310. 
Harts-tongue (Bot), xiv. 316. 
Harwood, Dr., story of, xvi. 86. 
Haselbory, x. 284 ; xii. 22 ; xv. 77. 

Dedioatitin of destroyed Church, 

XV. 102. 
Hassock. 8e0 Hessick. 
Hatch or Haoche, xii. 28 ; xiii. 113. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 

Chapel, X. 285. 
Hatcher, W. H.. xiv. 112. 
Hatsell, Captain, xv. 34. 
Hawkbit(J9o<.), X. 204. 
Hawkesworth family, the, ix. 227. 
Hawksbeard (Bot ), x. 207. 
Hawkshaw, Sir J., xvi. 112. 
Hawkweed (Bot.), x. 207. 
Hawles fi^mily, the, ix. 227. 
Hawthorn, the (Bot.), ix. 64. As a 

hedge-bush, xii. 322. 
Haxton or Hacklestone, Tyderley of, 

ix. 230. 
Haymaking, proverbs rei^eoting, xv. 

57. 
Hayne family, the, ix. 226. 
Hay ward. Rev. H., xiv. 138. ^., 

xiii. 316. Rev. T., xiv. 229; xvi. 

238, T.,ib. W. P., («(m.,xi.350; 

oxh., ix. 24 ; xv, 136. 
'* Hay ward/' the, of the town of 

Hongerfbrd, xi. 149. 
Hays, meaning of word, xiv. 213. 
Hay-scented fern (Bot.), xiv. 313. 
Haiel (Bot), xiii. 197. 
Hafelrigge, Sir A., xv. 34. 
Heale family, the, xiii. 236. Rev. 

J., on enoaustio tiles found at 

PoyntiDgton, xiii. 19. 



Heale House, x. 17. 
Heath (Bot), xi. 222. 
Heath-grass (Bot.). xiv. 292. 
Heoatieus of Abdera, xvi. 6. 
Heddington or Headington xii. 25 ; 

xiv. 344 ; xv. 223 ; xvi. 306. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 102. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 

Visited by Society, 1863, ix. 19. 
Hedgehog, superstition respecting, 

xiv. 329. 
Hedges and Hedgerows, Ifr. Spencer 

on, xii. 317. 
Heigham, hundred of. 8e4 High- 
worth. 
Hetleborine (Bot,), xin. 209. 
Helminthia (Bat,), x. 205. 
Hemieidarida (Oeol,), xLv. 115. 
Hemlock (Bot.), ix. 252. 
Hemp-agrimony (Bot.), x. 180. 
Henbane (Bot.), xL 241. 
Henchman, Rev. Dr. xiii. 124. 
Henley, meaning of name, xv. 80. 
Henry 11., diarter to Stanley Abbey, 

XV. 280. 

III., ditto, XV. 294. 

of Huntingdon, xvi. 7. 

Heraldry, value of, xvi. 335. 
Herbarium, the Wiltshire, xiv. 236. 

Instmotioni for forming, x. 233 ; 

xii. 252. Report of, xv. 110. 
Herbert, Lord, x. 19. Lines on his 

death, xvi. 342. 
Herb-paris (Bot.), xiii. 200. 
** Herb -two-pence." Set Money- 
wort. 
Herepath, meaning of the word, xL 

343. 
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Hewisb or Huish, xiv. 344. Dedi- 
cation of Charch, xv. 103. Churoh 
plate and bells, xii. 363. 

Hill, Visited bj Society, 

1863, ix. 22. 

Hexham Registera, xvi. 315. 

Heytesbary, bundred of, xii. 26, 
365 ; xiii. 115. Dedication of 
Cboreb, xv. 102. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. Chantries, x. 
285. Hospital of St. John, xii 
374. Dedication, XT. 102. Ancient 
Statutes of, xi. 289. Orammar 
School, xi. 294. Heytesbury of, 
ix. 227. Hangerford of, ib. 

Hey wood, xv. 248. Chapel, x. 286; 
xii. 376. Dedication, xr. 102. 

Hey worth, xii. 19. 

Hicks, Captain J. L., xii 328. 

Hidarii, xiii. 118. 

Hide family. Set Hyde. 

Hide, history and meaning of term, 
xi. 142. 

ffieraeium {Bot), x. 208. 

Higden's Polychronicon, xvi 15, 

Highmore, Dr. N. J., xiii 344. Don, 
ix. 209. 

Highway, xii 18. Dedication of 
Church, XT. 102. 

Highways, care of the, xit. 215. 
Fine for oyerflow on, xiii. Ill, 
et igq. 

Highworth or Heigham, hundred of, 
xii 362. Meaning of name, xv. 
79. 

or Wurthe, xt. 277. De- 

. dication of Church, xv. 102. 
Churoh plate and bells, xii. 363. , 
Chantry, x. 286 ; xii 377. 
Obit. xiii. 282. 

Hilcote or Hulcote, xii. 16. 

Hildens^. See Hill DeverelL 

Hill, Mr. Baron, xiii. 164. 

Hill Deverell. See Deverell. 

Hillier, W., exh., xv. 137. 

Hilmarton or' Hilmerton, xiii 112 ; 
XT. 223. Dedication of Church, 
XT. 102. Churoh plate and bells, 



xii. 367. Corton Chapel, x. 274 ; 
xii. 376. Widcombe Chkpelx. 
319. 

Hilperten, xt. 223. Church, xt.133. 
Dedication, xt. 102. Chorch plat» 
and bells, xii 364. 

Hindon, meaning of name, xt. 81. 
Lynchets near, xii. 185. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xt. 102. Chapel, 
X. 287 ; xii. 379. 

Hinton or Hunton &mily, the, ix. 
226. 

Hinton, meaning of name, xt. 80. 

Broad, (Selkley hundred) 

xii. 19 ; XT. 260, 261. Dedication 
of Church, xT. 100. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 364. Registers, 
XTi. 310, 315, 318, 330. Manor 
house, XT. 325. 

Little (Elstub hundred), xii 

12. Dedication of Church, xt. 
102. Churoh plate and bells, xiL 
364. 

— — (Amesbury hundred), xii 
7. 

(Thombull hundred) xii 21. 

(Wherwelsdown hundred), 

xii. 26 ; xiii 116. Charterhouse, 
xiii. 301 . Manor House, ib, 
Cherry(CambridgeBhir6) j 



isters, xvi. 331. 
Hippocras, xt. 169. 
Hippophagy, xiy. 15; xvi. 323. 
Birundinida {Omith.) ix. 213. 
Historical criticism. Sir J. Awdry 

on, xii. 136. 
Hoare, Sir R. C. History of Wilts, 

ix. 6. Repertorium Wiltoni^ise, 

xii 4. His barrow digging, x. 85. 

On Stonehenge, xvi 52. ' 
Hobhouse family, the, xiii 300. 

Sir C. P., XTi. 346. 
H6ce, (Fris.) xv. 92. 
Hochelhampton or Hetheseling, xi 

175. 
Hocktide Court, xi. 138. Ceremoniea 

connected Uierewith, xi 100, 

151. 
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Hodestoo, xiii. tl2. 

Hoddon, xvi. 330. 

Hoe Benliam Marsh, xi. 281. 

Huffman, A. W., x'v. 118. 

Hog-weed {Bot), ix. 248. 

Holbein, xiv. 128, 140. 

Hoi bury, on some Roman remains 
found at, xiii. 33. On a Roman 
building at (with photolitho- 
graphs), xiii, 276, 378. 

Holcua {Bot), xiv. 288. 

Holford, R. 8.. ix. 206, 

HoUis, Miss, •xh,, xv. 138, 

H0U7 {Bot.), xi. 224. 

Holt, xii. 25 ; xiii. 118. Rev. J. 
Lewis on (Jeology of, xiv. 109. 
Waters, x. 326; xi. 311 ; xiv.108. 
Large elms, x. 138 j xii, 350. De- 
dication of Church, xv. 102. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 365. 
Visited by Society, 1872, xiii. 315. 

Holy Cross, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

Homington, xiii. 118; xv. 286. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 102. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 369. 

Hone-wort {BoL), See Stonewort. 

Honey, Westbury, xiii. 295. 

Honeysuckle {Bot.), ix. 257. 

Hook, origin of name,*xv. 92. 

Hooper family, the, ix. 227. 

(Ornith), xii. 159. 

Hoopoe {Orfi«A.),ix. 51. 

Hop {Boi.), xii. 349. 

Hopgrass xi. 153. Ounter of, ix.226. 

Hopper's Wiltshire anns and des- 
cents, ix. 223. 

Hordeum (Bot.), xiv. 305. 

Horehound {BoU)^ xii. 93, 162. 

Horn, ancient, xi. 145. 

Hornbeam {Bot.), xiii. 198. 

Homingsham, Great, xii. 27 ; xiiL 
115. Dedication of Church, xv. 
103. Church plate and bells, xii. 
365. 6tourton of, ix. 230. 

' Little, Chapel, x. 287. 

Hospitium, South Wraxall, xiv. 100. 

HGtUm%a(BQU),-ij^. 326. 



Hounds-tongue {Bot,)^ xi. 223. 

Hour-glass in Stratford Church, x. 
17. 

House, arrangements of a medioval, 
xvi. 290. 

Howe, Sir R., M.P., xi, 90. 

Howes, meaning of word, xvi. 142. 

Hubbaslow, xi. 342. 

Hubert de Burgh, ix. 38. 

Hudson, Mr., x. 11. 

Huish. See Hewish. 

Hull, E., xiv.' 115, 116. 

Hullavington or Hundlavington, xii. 
24 ; xiii. 117. Meaning of name, 
XV. 90. Dedication of Church, xv. 
103. Church plate and bells, xii. 
368. Destroyed Chapels, x. 261, 
310. 

Huile. See Hill Deverell. 

Hume, Dr., on querns, xiii. 311. 

Hnmulus [Bot.)^ xi.. 349. 

Hundreds, when instituted, xv. 84, 
85. List of Wiltshire, xii. 6. 
How named, xv. 83. The hun- 
dred court, xiii. 106. 

Hungerfurd family, the,ix. 226,227 ; 
xi. 289 ; xiv. 126. Their property, 
X. 268, 273, 274, 285. 291, 302, 
304, 309, 313 ; xi. 143, 153, 154, 
155, Chantry at Heytesbury, x. 
286. Chapel in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, xi. 334. Walter, Lord, xiii. 
230. Sir Antony, xv. 147. Sir 
Edward, xii. 292. Sir Thomai, 
xiii. 235. Sir Walter, xiii. 231 . 

Hungerford, Geology of, ix. 168. 
Annual Meeting at, xi. 121, Mr. 
Barker's Historical Account of, 
xi. 140. Free Chapels of Korth 
and South Standen, xii. 379. Let- 
ters patent of Edward III., and 
Henry IV., xi. 138. Hock tide 
Court Book, %b, Darell of, ix. 225. 
Corporation of, exh.^ xi. 138. 

Hunt, Captain Thomas, xiii. 141 ; 
xiv, 58, 59. 

Huntwortbe. See Hamptworth. 

Huroot or HurdcotCi xiLli 
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Hurst, Moody of, ix. 228. Stenhold 
of, ib. 229. 

Hussey family, the, ix. 226 ; xiv. 
106. MeaniDg of name, xiii. 52. 
Mr., xii. 46. Mrs., exh,, x. 36. 

Hussey-Freke, A. L., xiv. 141. 

Huxley, meaning of name, xv. 92. 

Hyacinth, grape, a«<l starch, xiii.219. 

Hyde or Hide family, ix. 226. Ori- 
gin of, ix. 280. M.P. for Wilts, 
xi. 88. 

Hydrocharidacea{Bot.), xiii. 201. 

Hyotcyamus (Bo^.), xi. 241. 

HypochcerU {Bot.), x. 203. 

Hypomnemata, Aubrey's, xvi. 31. 

Ibis, the glossy {Ornith,)^ xii. 69. 

Idmiston or Idmestoo, xii. 8. Dedi- 
cation of Church, x v. 103. Church 
plate and bells, xi. 370. Regis- 
ters, xvi. 316. Free Chapel of 
Burgelon or Birdlyme, x. 264; 
xii. 380. 

Idover, meaning of name, xiv. 163. 

Iford, Horton of, ix. 227. 

Ilex (Bat), xi. 224. 

Hey Oak, xiii. 108. 

Imber or Immere, xii. 17, 27 ; xiii, 
116. Meaning of name, xiv. 261. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 103. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 366. 
Rous of, ix. 229. 

Implements, bone, xvi. 173, 175. 
Lithographic illustration, ix. 121. 

Bronze, xi. 286 ; xv. 139 ; 

xvi. 166, 176. Found at Olbury, 
XV, 137. Temper of, xvi. 116. 

Flint, ix. 169 ; x. 8, 22, 



35, 36, 37 ; xi. 40, 109, 110 ; xiv. 
117. Found in the Avon Valley, 
X. 221. At Bemerton, x. 35. 
Fisherton, ib. Milford, x. 35, 37 ; 
xiv. 118. Niagara, x. 37. St.Mary 
Bourne, xi. 106. West Ken net t, 
X. 133. Weymouth, x. 39 ; xi. 
139. Wilsford, ix. W. Experi- 
ments with, xvi. 117. How made, 
X. 230. Woodcuts of, x. 133; 
xi. 43, 47. 



Implements horn, x. 96. 

Iron, X. 328. 

Stone, ix. 121 ; xir. 119 ; 

xvi. 172. Modem use of, xvi, 

110. 
Incense Cups, so-called, ix. 25, 133, 

xvi, 169. Woodcut, f5. Theory 

of use of, xii. 122. 
Indulgences granted to Stanley Ab- 
bey, XV. 244. 
Ingleford or Inglesol. xi. 141. 
Inglesham, dedication of Church, xr. 

103, Church plate and bells, xii. 

363. 
Inglewood, xiv. 274. 
Ingram, Rev. Dr. James, President 

of Trinity Coll., Oxon., history of 

Codford St Mary, ix. 7. On Stone- 

henge, xvi. 62. 

Rev. Canon A. H. W., on 

the use of a small clay cup, xiu 
122. On a piece of perforated 
slate, X. 109. 

Inkpen, x\. 2H, €t sqq. Geological 

sections (woodcuts), ih, 277, 278. 

Ware, ib. 139. 
Inquisition on Ruth Pierce, xii. 256. 
Insects, new fossil, xiv. 111. 
Inae»tore$ {Ornith.), ix. 45, 211. 
Interments, common British, ix. 

136. 
Inula {Bot), x. 184. 
Irif, Irxdace€S {Boi,\ xiii. 211. 
Iron, disposition of in variegated 

strata, xiv. 118. manufacture of , 

xiv. 117. 

- ore in Wiltshire,Mr.Cunnington 
on, xii. 146. Ores, analysis of 
British, xiv. 117. 

Period, the, xiii. 24, 26. 

Irvine, Mr., xvi. 345, 346. 

Isey or Eisey, meaning of name, xiv. 

268. 
Isis, meaning of name, xiv. 167. 
Ivory, ancient carved, x. 36. 
Ivy (Boi.), ix. 252. 

ground [Bot.), xii. 98, 

Ivychorch, -monastery at, x. 287. 
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JaokflOD, Rev. Canon J. E., ix, 15; 
xii, 141, 151 ; xv. 131. His work 
tor the Society, xv. 119. Edition 
of Aubrey, ix, 7. History of 
Grittleton, ib. Wraxall Manor 
House, xiii. 314. Don,, xiii, 104. 
Papers on — 
Ambresbury Monastery, x. 61. 
Ghapel8,ancieDtWiltshire,x.253. 
Churches, names of Wiltshire, 
XV 98. 

Chippenham, notes on history of, 
zii. 259. 

Gaols, Wiltshire county, ix. 82. 
Oore, last will of Thomas, xiv.l. 
Heytesbury Almshouses, stat- 
utes of, xi. 289. 

Hungerford Chapel, inventory 
of, xi. 334. 

LoDgleat, literary treasures of, 
. XV. 337. 

papers, xiv. 192, 237. 

Bood Ashton and other estates 
near Trowbridge, xiii. 311, 318. 
Rowley or Wittenham, xiii.227. 
Bherifi's Turn in 1439, the, xiii. 
107. 
Stonehenge, xvi. 131. 
Wulfhalland the Stymonrs, xv. 
134, 140. 
Jacob's ladder (Bot), xi. 231. 
James 1., his right to the throne, xv. 

156. At Stoneheuge, xvi. 26. 
James, Rev. J., on Aviugton Church, 
xi. 137. 

of Potteme, xvi. 258. 

January, proverbs respecting, xv. 46. 
Jasione (BoU), xi. 218. 
JaBminacece (Bot,)^ xi. 225. 
Jefferies, autograph of Judge, x. 37. 
■ B., on Swindon, its history 

and antiquities, xiv. 37, 130. S. 
A., #xA., XV. 138. 
Jenner, Dr., his prognostics of rain, 

XV. 70. 
Jessy, meaning of word, x. 73. 
Jethun. Hee Yatton Eejnell. 
Jewell, Bishop, his family, ix. 227. 



Letter to Wiltshire magistrates, ix. 
83. 
Jewellery, mediaeval, xiii. 15. 
Jewitt, L., don., ix. 209. 
Jew's-ear {Bot), x. 136. 
John, King, at Stanley Abbey, xv. 
284. His charters to, ib, 290. 
Beceipt of jewels from, ib, 291. 

of Gaunt. Se$ Gaunt. 

Johnson, Dr.Samuel, on Stonehenge, 

xvi. 44. 
Jones, Francis, xiii. 152 ; xiv. 39. 
Inigo. X. 84. Heirloom of, ix. 24. 
On Stonehenge, xvi. 27, 29. John, 
xiii 139. Professor T. B., xiii. 
32; xiv. 113, 120. 

Bev. Canon W.H., xiii. 275, 

312, 345. 
Papers on — 

All Cannings, xi. 1. 

Clarendon, Lord, and his Trow- 
bridge ancestry, ix. 282. 

Domesday for Wilts, ix. 8. 
Gleanings from ditto, x. 22, 165 ; 
xiii. 42. 

Dykes, Ancient Wiltshire, xiv. 
332. 

Fetter-look, the, !a cognizance 
of the Longs, xiii. 280. 

Names of some English occu- 
piers in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, xii. 148. 

of places near Devizes, 

ix. 19. 

of places in ^Wiltshire, 

xiv. 156, 253 ; xv. 71. 

Nomina Villarum, xii. 1. ' 

Potteme, xvi. 245. 

South Wraxall, St. Andrew's 
Chapel at, xiv. 100. 

Staple, Merchants of the, ix. 
137. 

Stockton, Anglo-Saxon Charter 
relating to parish of, xii. 216. 

Trowbridge, Early annals, of 
XV. 208, 304. 

Terumber's 

at, X. 239. 

e i 
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•<Juda8.1ight,"xii. 382. 

Judge Nicholas. See Nicbolfts. 

July, proverbs respecting, xv. 54. 

Juneu9t Junca'ieee (Bnt,), xiv. 68. 

June, proyerbs respecting, xv. 60. 

Juniper, /Mm;wni«, {Bot)^ riii. IIT, 

^— large specimen at War- 
dour, i5. 

Jurassic rocks compared with Oolite, . 
xiv. 119. 

Justice family, the, ix. 227. 

Justices of the Peaoe, instructions 
to, xir. 194. 

Katharine, Queen, x. 68. 

Kauffman, portrait by, ix. 23. 

Keene. See Perry Eeene. 

Keevil or Kyyell, xii. 26. Meaning 
of name, xiv. 258. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 364. Manor House, 
XV. 135. Woods, xiii. 323. 

Eellaways. See Titherington. 

Kelts. See Celts. 

Kemble family, the, ix. 227. Mean- 
ing of name, xiv. 259. J. M., on 
Stonehenge, xvi. 130. 

Kemble or Kernels, xii. 24. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 103. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 367. Ewelme 
Chapel, X. 280. 

Kemm, W. C, x. 209 ; xiii. 222 ; 
xvi. 76. Exh., X 38. On sarsen 
stones, xi. 243. 

Kempsford, xiv. 129. Visited by the 
Society, 1873, xiv. 141. 

Ken, meaning of the name, xv. 94. 
Bishop, ib, 339. His autograph, 
%b., 338. His will, ib,, 339. 

Kenilworth, Sir Walter Scott's, xv. 
346. 

Kennett, meaning of the name, xiv. 
165. 

Valley, Geology of the, 

(with woodcut,) xi. 268; xiv. 120. 
Peat deposit, xi. 137. 

■ River, the, xi. 159. 

East, xii. 18. Dedication 



of Churchy xv. 103, 



Kennett, West, long barrow at, x- 

130. Large stones, xi. 342. 
Kenrick, Mrs., dcm., xiii. 343, Bxh., 

XV. 133, 137. 
Kensey, his execution, xiii. 186. 
Kent. Dr. xvi. 272. 
Kerlescant, Plan of, (littiograpli,) 

xiii. 81. 
Kevelegb, xiii. 116. 
Keysler, xiv. 14. On Stonehenge, 

xvi. 41. 
Kidder or Kydder, meaning of temiy 

xiv. 215. 
Kill barrow, meaning of name, xir. 

259. 
Kilvert, Rev. F., Poems on Stone- 
henge, xvi. 190. 
King, Rev. B., xiii. 222. Don. rr. 

237. 
Avebury, arohteologioal Taria 

on, xiv 228. 

— Fragments of paro- 

chial history, x. 176. 
Nelson, anecdote of Lord, ib, 

175. 
Wellington, ditto Duke of, it. 

174. 
J. W., exh., XV. 138. Mise, 

exh., xiii. 316. 
Kingdon, Rev. H. T., exh,, ix. 24. 

On the origin of the name of Tan 

Hill, xi. 287. 
Kingfisher (OrniM,), ix. 212. 
Kingsbridge, ^iL 21. Hundred of, 

xii. 21, 367 ; xiii. 112. 
Kingsolere, Professor Buddand on 

Valley of, xiv. 110. 
Kings*-graves, the, xvi. 142. 
Kingston, the Duchess of, xiii. 800. 
Kingston Deverell. See DeverelL 
■ House, Bradford, visited 

by Society, xiii. 312. 
Kingswood, Salkeld or Seacob of, ix. 

229. Sport of, ib. 

Abbey, X. 288. 

Kington Langley. See Langley 

Fitzurse. 
Saint Michael, meaning of 
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name, xii. 290, Chnroh plate and 
bells, xii. 366. Priory, x. 288. 
Sneil of, ix. 229. 

Kington, West, xii. 22. Dedication 
of Church, xv. 103. Charob plate 
and bells, xii. 368. 

Kintbury, Geological section at, 
(woodcut,) xi. 273. 

Kinwardston, Hundred of, ix. 8; 
xii. 14, 363. 

KirtoD family, the, ix. 227. 

Kir wan, Uev. J., on Stonehenge, xiL 
130. On Deyonshire tumuli, xi. 
13 ; xiii. 17.; 

Kite, E., xi. 13. Ezh., x. 37. 

Kitmore, meaning of name, xvi. 261. 

Kitton, F., xiv. 120. 

Knapbill, ix. 22. 

Knap-weed {Bot.), x. 196. 

Kntwel {£ot), ix. 75. 

Knevet family, the, ix. 227. 

Knighton, xii. 11 ; xiii. 113. Chan- 
try Chapel, X. 288. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 369. 

Knook, xii. 27. Meaning of name, 
xiv. 259. Dedication of Church, 
XY. 103. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 365. Castle, xiv. 342. 

Knot (Orni^A.), xii. 67. 

Knot-grass (Bot.), xii. 338. 

Knowl Chapel, x. 259. 

Knowle family, the, ix. 227. 

Knoyle, hundred of, xii 9. Meaning 
of name, xiv. 259. Tyderley of, 
ix. 230. 

East, Child, Bishop's, or 

Great, xv. 247. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 103. Cburch plate 
and bells, xiL 370. Chapelrj, xiL 
379. Hunter of, ix. 226. 

■ Weet or Odieme, xii. 26. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 103. 
Church plate and bells, xiL 366. 
Willoughby of, xiii. 176. 

Kyloe, xvi. 317. 

LabiaUB {Bo%.), xii. 89. 

Labour 'in-Vain-Hill, xiv. 26. 

Labyrinth at West Ashton, xiiL 331. 



Lace, old, x. 34, 36. 

Laokham, xiii. 118. Meaning of 
name, xiv. 260. Chapel, x. 288. 
Baynard of, ix. 224. 

Lacock, X. 269 ; xii. 22. Meaning 
of name, xiv. 260. Nicholas's his- 
tory of, ix .6. Dedication of Church , 
XV. 103. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 368. Brass, xii. 238. Obit., 
xii. 381. Blake or Blague of, ix. 
224. Stump of, ix. 229. 

Abbey, x. 289 ; xii. 307 ; 

xvi. 350. Bells, t6. 352. Mr. 
C. H. Talbot on the existing struc- 
ture of, xii.221. Visited by Society, 
xii. 146. 

Lacttica {BoL)^ x. 205. 

Lacustrine habitations, ix.l04 (note). 

Lady-fern {£ot.\ xiv. 315. 

Lady's-tresses {Boi.), xiii. 207. 

Lake, xiL 6. Chapel, x« 289. House, 
X. 17. Drawing of ditto, x. 88. 
Visited by Society, 1865, x. 17. 

Lambert family, the, u. 228. Ed- 
mund, xiv. 81. 

Lamboume, xv. 94, 263, et $qq. 

Lambs, the Potterne, xvi. 274. 

Lamb*s-lettuce (Bat,), ix. 264. 

Lamb's-tongue {BoLJ^ xii. 331. 

Zamium {Bat,), xii. 99. 

Landford, Laneford or Lufford, xii. 
9 ; xiiL 117. Dedication of Church, 
XV. 103. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 369. 

Dtndowner, power given to a, to try 
and execute offenders, xiv. 182. 

Lane, meaning of name, xiiL 52* 

Lanfear, Mr. xi. 138. 

Langdon, xv. 263. 

Langford family, the, ix. 285. 

xiL 10. Servington of^ ix« 

229. 

Great or Steeple, xii, 13 ; 

xiii. 115 ; xiv. 47. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 366. 

Little, xiv. 339. Dedica- 



tion of Church, xv. 103. Church 
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plate and bells, xii. 367. Chantry, 
X. 290. 

Laogley or Langele, meaning of 
name, xv. 80. 

Burrell, xii. 22; xiii. 118. 

Meaning of name, xii. 287 ; xiii. 
56. Scandal at, xii. 314. Dedi- 
cation of Church, XV. 103. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 368. Visited 
by Society, 1869, xii. 149. 

■ Fitzurse or Kington LaDgley, 
xii. 22. Origin of name, xiii. 56. 
Chapel, X. 288. Dedication, xy. 
103. Visited by Society, 1869, 
xii. 149. 

Lapwing {Orniih.\ xii. 52. 
Larches at Nonsuch, x. 150. 
Zarida {Orn%th.\ ^\\, 172, 
Lattraa (Bot.), xiv. 311. 
Lathnca {Bot,)y xii. 75. 
Latimer, meaning of name, x. 171 ; 

xiii. 53. 
Latinity, curious, xvi. 317. 
Latton, xii. 20. Roman remains at, 

ix. 232. Dedication of Church, 

XV. 103. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 363. 
Laverstock, xii. 8. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 103. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. Chantry, x. 

290. 
Lavington, Bowyer of, ix. 225. 

Davenport of, ih, 

■ East, Steeple, Stapul, or 
Market, xii. 17 ; xiii. 111. Lyii- 
ohets near, xii. 185. Meaning of 
name, xv. 87. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Chantry, x. 
290 ; xii. 377. 

■■ West, Ocmon or Bishops, 

xii. 17 ; xiii. 111. Dedication of 
Church, XV, 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Benefactions 
to, xii. 382. Chapels, x. 283, 
290, 291. 

Law, anecdote of Bishop, x. 253. 

La Waire family, the, xi. 196. 



Lawrence family, the, ix. 227. W. 
F., XV. 120. 

Sir Thomas, F.R.A., ix. 

194. Works of, ix. 17, 23. 26> 
27,194 (with photolithograph); xv. 
133, 137, 138, 139. 

Layamon, xvi, 14. 

Layard, Mr., xvi. 114. 

Laycock. See Laoock. 

Lea and Cleverton, dedication of 

Church, XV. 103. 
Lead, Roman works in, found at 

Corinium, xiv. 188. 
Lea. See Leigh. 
Le&h (Teut.), xv. 78. 
Leap year, superstitions respecting, 

XV. 65, 66. 
Lear, Ven. Archdeacon, x. 25. On 

Bishopstone Church, x. 236. 
Leather searchers, offioe of» xiL 273. 
Leaze or Lega^ xiiL 113. 
Lee family, the, ix. 227. 
'* Leicester's Commonwealth," xT. 

346. 
Leigh (Bradford Hund.), xiii. 118. 

or Lea, The. (Kingsbridge 

Hund.) Church plate and beUa, 
xii. 368. 

or Lye (Westbury Bond.), xiL 

26; xiii. 116; xv. 268. 

D elamere, xii. 22 ; xiii. 1 18. 

Meaning of name, xii. 287. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv.l03. Churok 
plate and bells, xii. 368. 

Leland, the antiquary, xvi. 18. 
Lely, Sir Peter, xv. 138. 
Ltmna, LemnaeecB (^o^.), xiv. 76. 
Lent, Dispensations for, xii. 272. 
LerUibulariaeea {BoL), xii. 324. 
Leonora, Princess, x. 66. 
Leontodon (Boi.), x. 206. 
Leopard's-bane (Bot.), x. 192. 
Lepers, hospital for, x. 276, 304, 
Lepidoptera [Entom.) ix. 25. 
Lepaana (JBoL)^ x. 202. 
Lctcombe Ashes, xiv. 19. 
Letters, change of in looal namesi 
xiv. 161. 
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Lettuce (J9o«.), x. 205. 

Leyersedge family, the, x. 316. 

Lewes, le., Cirencester, xiv. 221. 

Lewis, Rev. J., xiv. 109. 

Liber Scholasticus, xv. 99. 

Library, the, at Longleat, xv. 339. 

Licenses to crenellate, xvi. 299. 

Lidbary camp, xiv. 342. 

Liddingdon, Leddington, Ludding- 
ton, or Lydington, xii. 21, 112. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 260. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 103. Chureh 
plate and bells, xii. 367. Fisher 
of, ix. 226. 

Lidiard. See Lydiard. 

LiguUfloroi {Bot,)y x. 202. 

Liguttrum {Bot)^ xi. 225. 

Liliacea (Bot), xiii. 216. 

Lily of the Valley {Bot), xiii. 213. 

Limacinea (Conch,), ix. 278. 

Lime, deposit of Roman, xiii. 279. 

Limes, at Bowood, x. 158. Cut- 
teridge, xiv. 35. Longleat, x. 158. 

Limestones, analysis of the, xiv. 109. 

Limpley Stoke, dedication of Church, 
XV. 103. 

Limaria {Bot), xii. 79. 

Linoh or Linchet. See Lynchet. 

Lincoln Registry, the, xvi. 308. 

Ling {Bot,), xi. 221. 

Lisle, John, Commissioner of the 
great seal, xiii. 158, 

Listera {Bot), xiii. 208. 

Lithospermum (Bot)^ xi. 237. 

Littlecote, xii. 21. Chapel, x. 290. 
Calton of, ix. 225. Darell of, 
ib. Closed against the Society, xi. 
133. 

Littleton, xiii. 116. Woods, ib. 323. 

■ Drew, xiii. 22 ; xiii. 116. 

Meaning of name, xii. 284 ; xiii 
56. Dedication of Church, xv. 
103. Church plate and -bells, xii. 
368. 

Paynell or Pamel, xii. 17; 

xiii. 111. Becket of, ix. 225. 

Littlewood, Rer. 8.. xiii. 310. Sxh., 
X. 39. 



Llangollen, lynehets at, xii. 190. 

Loans to the Crown under the Privy 
Seal, xiv. 200. 

Lobipedida {Ornith,), xii. 70. 

Locke, Wadham, don.^ ix. 209 ; xiii. 
343. 

Locket, Crapaudine, xii. 249. 

Lockridge, xii. 18. 

Locksley, xv. 285. 

Lookswell, XV. 249. Meaning of 
name, x. 292. 

Logetting, a fashionable game, xiv. 
214. 

Lokyngton. See Luckington. 

Lolium (^ot)f xiv, 306. 

Lombardic Architecture, xiii. 99. 

Long family, the, ix. 155, 227; 
xiii. 280, 323 ; xvi. 269. Legend 
of, xiii, 328. Ramifications of, ib, 
327. F. S., exh,, ix. 35. H. L., 
xvi. 76. On Stonehenge, xvi. 129. 
Sir James, xii. 293, 302, 305. 
R. C, don. X. 328. R. P., xiii. 
310. Sir Walter, xiii. 304. 

W., M.A., F.8.A., on Stone- 
henge and its barrows, xvi. 1. 339. 

Long Meg, and her daughters, ix. 
270. 

Longbridge Deverell. See Deverell. 

Longesp^e, William, &c., xv. 214. 

Longevity, instances of in Wiltshire, 
xii. 208. 

Longford, xiii. 118. 

Longleat, literary treasures of, by 
Canon Jackson, xv. 337. Papers, 
1553—1588, by ditto, xiv. 192, 
237. The park, x. 143, 156, 158. 
Priory, x. 292. Thynne family ,ix. 
230. 

Lonsdale, W., xiv. 111. 

Loranthaeeee {Bot.), ix. 253. 

Loosestrife {Sot.), xii. 327. 

Lop-grass (Bot), xiv. 303. 

Louse- wort {Bot.), xii. 82. 

Lousy-oak, the, xiv. 159. 

Lowell, P. A., xi. 82. 

Lowes, meaning of word, xvi. 1^ 

Lowestoft, xvi. 314. 
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Lowndes, E. C, xii. 147 ; xr. 353. 

Lubbook, Sir J. xiii. 222. Oa Stone- 
henge, xvi. 137. 

Lacas, J., speech on soaffbld, xiii. 183. 

Luck of Muncaster, the xv. 236. 

Luckington or Lokyntone, xii. 22 ; 
xiii. 117 ; xt. 223. Dedication of 
Church, XT. 103. Chnroh plate 
and bells, xii. 368. 

Lnddington. See Liddington. 

Lndgershall or Lategarsale, xii. 18. 
Dedication of Church, xr. 108. 
Church plate and bells, xiL 370. 
Chantry, xii. 378. 

Ladlow,W..xv. 332, 

Lukis, Rev W. C, xiii. 274. Notes 
on barrow-diggings at CoUing- 
boom, X. 8d. On the stone ayenues 
of Cainao, xiii. 32. 

Landj Island, xvi. 156. 

Lung-wort {Bot), xi. 237. 

Luteshill, xv. 223. 

Lustrum, the, xtI. 304. 

Lutula [Bot,), xiv. 71. 

Lycett, J., xiv. 114, 116, 117, 
120. 

Lyeop$i$ {Bot)^ xi. 234. 

Lycoptf (^o(.), xii. 93. 

Lydewty, ix. 189. 
.Lydiard or Liddiard, xr. 268. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 261. 

■ Millioent, xii. 19. Dedica- 

tion of Church, xv. 103. Church 
plate and bells, xiL 363. Bene- 
factions, xii. 382. 

— Tregos or South Lydiard, 
xii. 21 ; xiii. 112. Dedication of 
Church, XT. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 367. St. John family 
of, ix. 229. Tregoz family of, 
ix. 230. 

Lye-hill, geologioal section (wood- 
cut), xi. 177. 

LyeU,^irC.,xiT. 111. 

Lyke-wake, ix. 134 ; x. 96. 

Lyme Regis, Coprolites at, xiy. 111. 

Lymnaacea (Conch.) ^ ix. 280. 

Lynohet, linchet, or linch, meaning 



of word, XT. 88. Mr. Fonlett 

Scrope on origin of, xii. 185. 

Lynoombe, meaning of name, xiy. 
173. 

Lyneham,xii. 21 ; xiy. 159. Dedi* 
oation of Church, xy.l03. Choreh 
plate and bells, xii. 367. 

Lysimachia (Bot,)^ xii. 327. 

Lyihrumy Lythracea {Bot), ix. 68. 

M'Coy, Professor F., xiv. 113. 

Maclean, J. C, xiv. 155. 

Maces of Corporation of Deyizea,ix.23. 

Mack, £dmond, xiii. 150, Sentenoed 
to death, xiii, 168. 

Mackay, A., exA., xiii3l7. 

Mackintosh, D., F.G.8., his theory 
of lynchets, xii. 186, 188. 

Mackniel, Mr., xiii. 307, 314, 315. 
Exh,, 316. 

Madder (BoL), ix. 258. 

Maddle, game of, xi. 34. 

Madington or Maddington, xii 14; 
xiii. 115. Dedication of Church, 
xv. 103. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 367. Tooke of, ix. 230. 

After or Oe-mtere (Angl. Sax.), 
meaning of word, xv. 86. 

MsBisknoll, meaning of name, xiv. 
344. 

Magna Cbarta, transcript of, x. 33. 

Magpie, superstition respecting the, 
xiv. 330. 

Maiden Bradley. See Bradley. 

■ Newton. iSee Newton. 

Maintenance, meaning of the word, 
xiv. 212. 

Maiseyhampton, visited by Society, 
1873, xiv. 140. 

Male fern (B<4.)^ xiv. 213. 

Malmesbury or Maidulfi urbs, xiL 23 ; 
XV. 85. Moffat's history of, ix. 6, 
Forest m arble of, xiv. 1 18. Hun- 
dred of, xiiL 1 16. Charters, ix. 7. 
Ecclesiastical buildings, x. 293. 
Dedication of Churches, xv. 103. 
St. Paul's Church, xii. 378. Chap- 
els, ib, 377. Inventory of Monas- 
tery, xii. 375. Bunoe of, ix. 225. 
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Dyer, ib, Elkington, ib. 226. 

Stump, ib. 230, 
Mammalian Drift of Wilts, the, 

xiv. 115. 
Mann, Rev. S., exA., xiii. 316. 
Manning, Mr., xv. 25, 37. 
Manningtord, xiii. 111. Benneger. 

of, ix. 224. 
■ Abbatts or Abbas, xii. 16. 

Charch plate and bells, xii. 363. 
Bruce or Braose, xii. 16. 



Dedication of Church, xv. 103. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 363. 
Bohun, xii 16. Dedica- 



tion of Church, xv. 103. 

Mannings, G., exh,, ix. 27, 

Mantell, Dr. G. A., xiv. 113, 114. 
R., xiii. 306. R. N., xiv. 113. 

Manton, N , xiii. 184. 

Manus Christi, xv. 176. 

MSS. ancient, x. 33, 37. At Long- 
leat, XV. 342. 

Marble, Forest, ripple marks and 
tracks in, xiv. 111. At Ciren- 
cester, (wood -cut,) xi. 331. 

March, proverbs respecting, xv. 47. 
53. 

Marden or Mereden,xii. 15. Mean- 
ing of name, xiv. 261 ; xv. 86. 
Dedication of Church, xv. 103. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 363. 
Benefactions, xii. 381. Visited 
by Society, 1863, ix. 22. 

Mar-green, meaning of name, xy. 
86. 

Marjoram {Bot,)t xii. 94. 

Markets, grant for holding, xvi.258 . 

Markings, incised (woodcuts},Crinan 
Moss, ix. 269. Northumberland, 
ib. 268. Stonehenge, t6. 272, 
273. 

Marl, analysis of, xiv. 116. 

Marlborough, xii. 18. Waylen's 
History of, ix. 7. Geology of, ix. 
177 ; xiv. 117. Drift near, ib. 
118. Ecclesiastical buildings, x. 
295. St. Katharine's Chantry, 
xii. 377. St. Marlins's Church, 



obits., xii. 381, 382. St. Mary's, 
dedication, xv. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii, 364. Chantries, t^. 
379. St. Peter's, dedication, xv. 
103. Church plate and belle, xii. 
334. Chantries, i6. 379. Monas- 
tery of White Friars, Inventory, 
ib. 359. Hospital of St. John, ib. 
374. The Caatle, x. 295. White 
Horse, xiv. 27. James Ley, Earl 
of, X. 317 ; xiii. 296. Benneger 
of, ix. 224. Cornwall of, ib. 225. 
Weare or Browne of, ib. 230. 

Marriage registers, xvi. 301. 

Marshiield, meaning of name, xiv. 
262 ; XV. 86. 

Marsh-wort (Bot.), ix. 240. 

Marston Maisey, or Meysy, x. 173 ; 
xii. 20. Meaning of name, xv. 
86; xvi. 249. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Hospital, x. 
296. 

South. See Highworth. 

Marten, Martin, Marton, or Merton, 

meaning of name, x. 1 72 ; xi, 9 ; 
XV. 86, 89 (note). Horsev of, ix. 
227. 
' or West Martin ( Damerham 

hundred), xii. 12. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 366. Chapel, x* 
297. 

(Kinwardstone hundred), 

Chapel, X. 259. 

Martin family, the, ix. 228. J., xiv. 
111. 

Martin, the {Ornith.), ix. 217. 

Martinsell Hill, visited by Society, 
1868, ix. 22. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, letters respec- 
ting, xiv. 196, 242. 

Prince&s, x. 64. 

Maskelyne or Maslen, xvi 319. 
Professor N. 8., xiv. 

114. 
Master, Rev. G. S., <fon., xiii 344 ; 
exh ., X. 35. On Roman remains 

/ 
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found at Holbnry, xiii. 17, 33, 

276. T. W. C, xiv. 145. 
Matoham, G., ix. 13, 26 ; xvi. 337 ; 

X, 13. On Stonehenge, xvi. 134. 
Mat-grass (Bot.), xiv. 283. 
Mathew family, the ix. 228. 
Matilda, Queen, ix. 32. 
Maton, 8 , exh,, x. 39. 
Mntrieara (Bot), x. 188, 
Maud Heath, xv. 137. 
Mauduii famUy, the, x. 315.319; 

XV.338. Meaning of name,xiii.53. 
Maw, G., xiv. 118. 
May family, the, ix. 228. 
May month of, proverbs respecting, 

XV. 49, 51, 67. Its unheaithiness, 

xvi. 335. 
Mayer, J., F.S.A., don., x. 328. 
Maynard, Sergeant, xv. 33. 
Mayor family, the ix. 228. 
Maypole, a, xi. 33. 
Maysmor, Mr., exh.^ ix. 26. 
Meadow-grass {Bot), xiv. 293. 
Meal-tree (Bot), ix. 256. 
Medallion, Roman, found at Corini- 

um, xiv. 188. 
Medals, old English, ix, 26 ; x. 34, 

37. 
Medbum, xiii. 112. 
Medlicott, H. E., e^r*., xiii. 317. 
Meek, A., xv. 125. Exh., ix. 23 ; 

XV. 139. 
Meetings, Annual, 1863, Devizes, ix. 

1 ; 1864, De?izes, ib. 205 ; 1865, 

Salisbury, x. 1 ; 1866, Devizes, ib, 

219 ; 1867, Hungerford, xi. 121 ; 

1868, Devizes, xi. 344; 1869, 

Chippenham, xii. 133 ; 1870, 

Wilton, xiii. 1 ; 1871, Devizes, ih, 

220 ; 1872, Trowbridge, ib, 285 ; 

1878, Swindon, xiv. 121 ; 1874, 

Devizes, xv. 1 17 ; 1875, Devizes, 

t6. 350. 
Lord Nelson on frequenoy 

of, X. 3. Mr. Goddard on ditto, 

xiv. 125. 
Megaliths,' how transported, ix. 130 

(note). 



Melampyrttm {Bot), xii. 81. 

Melbury Hill, xi. 266. 

Melchet, xiv. 274. 

Melic-grasa, Meltca {Bot,), xiv.,292. 

Me Ik sham, xii. 29. Hundred of, ib. 

Fossil skull of ox found at, xiv. 

111. Works on the waters, xiv. 

110. Dedication of Church, xt. 

103. Church plate and bells, xii. 

364. Hawkesworth of, ix. 227. 
Melton Mowbray, xvi. 317. 
Memoranda, benefit of keeping, xii. 

291. 
Mentha {Bot.), xii. 90. 
Menyanthei {Bot), xi. 230. 
Merborough, xvi. 312. 
Merchant Adventurers, the, ix. 

142. 
Mercury, Mercurialii {Bot.), xiL 

346. 
Mere, x. 172. Meaning of name, 

xiv. 261 ; XV. 86. Lynchets near, 

xii. 185. Hundred of, xii. 26. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 103. 

Cburch plate and bells, xii. 366. 

Chantries, x. 297 ; xii. 374, 378. 

Baron of, ix. 224. 
Merewether, H. A., Q.C., ix. 14 ; 

xii. 148 ; xv. 125. Do«.,xv.237. 
Merfield, meaning of name, xv. 86. 
Merganser {Omith.), xii. 165. 
Merlin, xvi. IS, 19, 132. Legend 

of, ib. 10. 
Merriman. T.B., exh., ix. 26. Execu- 
tors of late, don., xi, 244. 
Mertoo Hospital, x. 296. See aUo 

Mar6ton. 
Mervyn family, the, ix. 228. 
Methuen,Rev.H.H., xi. 1, 11. Paoi, 

xiii. 300. Rev. T. A., xi. 25. 
Meyer, C.J. A., xiv. 118. 
Meysey. See Maisey Hampton, Mar- 
stone, and Ogbourne. 
Mezereon, Mezereum {Bot.)^ xiL 

341. 
Michael the monk, xv. 24J2. 
MiohaelmaB day, superstitions res- 
pecting, XV. 63. 
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Miohells Kingston. See Eington St. 

Michael. 
Middle-hill hindinf^, xiv. 134. 
Middleton. See Milton. 

Bishops, (Durham,) xvi. 

317. 

Migehal', xv. 268. 

Mildenhall, xii. 18. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 103. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 364. Chapel, z. 

306. 
Miles, Rev. Thomas, History of 

Stockton, xii. 105, 192. 
Milestones, disused, on the downs, 

xi. 266. 
Milfoil {Bot), ix. 72. 

Yarrow {Bot.\ x. 186. 

Milford Hill, ix. 208 ; x. 223 ; xii.6. 

Flint implements found at, xiv. 
118. 

Millet-grass, Milium, {Boi.\ xir. 
284. 

Mills, number of in Wiltshire, xv. 
123. 

Milne- Ed wards, Professor H., xir. 
112, 114. 

Milston, xvi. 150. Dedication of 
Church, XT. 103. 

Milton,Middleton, or Mylton Lilborn 
or Lialebom, x. 328. Meaning of 
name, xii. 14 (note). Dedication 
of Church, xv. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 364. Gunter of, ix 
226. 

Minetj, meaning of name, xii. 91 ; 
xiv. 262. Deiication of Church. 
XV. 103. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 368. Benefactions, xii. 383. 

Mint {Bot ), xii. 90. 

Mistletoe {BoL], ix. 253. 

MoflGitt, G., xiv. 186. 

Moles, a plea for the, by Rev. A. C, 
Smith, XV. 135, 308 (with wood- 
outs). 

Molinia {Bot.), xiv. 293. 

Mompesson, Mr., xiii. 125. 

" Monday 's-hold," meaning of word, 
XV. 229. 



Money wort {B<U.), xii. 328. 
Monks* well, the, visited by Society, 

1872, xii. 310. 
Monkton, free Chapel, xii. 376. 

Deverell. See Deverell. 

Farley or Farleigh, xiv. 

105 ; XV. 223, 224. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 103. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. Rectory, xv. 
223. Priory, x. 297. 

Winterbourae. See Win- 



terboume. 
Monoeotyledonee {Bot,\ xiii. 200. 
Monotropa {Bot.), xi. 223. 
Mootagu, Admiral, don,, xiii. 104, 

223, 342. 
Montgomery, Mr., exh., x. 34. 
Monument, Roman, sepulchral, xir. 

186. 
Monumental inscriptions, xi. 76. 
Moody family, the, ix. 228. 
Moon, the, superstition as toitseffeet 

on the weather, xv. 58, 60. 
Moon-rakers, x. 116 (note); xiv.326; 

xvi. 267. 
Moon-wort (Bot.), xiv. 319. 
Moor family, the, ix. 228. 
Moore, C, F.G.S., xiv. 116, 119. 

On the geology of Swindon, xiv. 

137. On Stonehenge, xvi. 70. 
Moore Abbeston, Chapelry, x. 318. 
Moor-hen (OrniM.), xii. 70. 
Morbihan, lithograph of, xiii. 90. 
Mordaunt family, the. xv. 338. 
Morecombe, xv. 258. 
Morgan's Hill, visited by Society, 

1863, ix. 19. 
Mormond, White Horse of, xiv. 29. 
Morrice, Rev. Preb. xi. 135. 
Morris, Professor J., xiii. 307 ; xiv. 

112, 113, 114, 115. J. W., on 

Stonehenge, xii. 130. 
Morrison, A., xiii. 22. 
Mosohatel {Bot,), ix. 252. 
Moses, Rev. J. Townsend, on geology 

of, xiv. 109. 
Motto, Queen Elizabeth's, xiv. 208. 
Mouse-barley {Bot,), xiv. 306. 
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Mouse-ear {Boi.), xi. 238. 

Moving colossal stones, method of, x. 

52. 
Mud-rush {BoL), xiv. 85. 
Mog-wort (Bo^), X. 190. 
Mullein {Bot), xii. 75. 
Miiller, Max, on Stonehenge, xri. 

119. 
MuUlings, B., exh,, xv. 139. R., 

xiv. 134 ; don,, xiii. 223 ; xv. 237 ; 

exh,, xiv. 154. R. S., xi. 259. 
Mummers, Christmas, xi. 33. 
Munday family, the, ix. 228. T., 

exh., xi. 139. 
Mural painting, Corinium, xiv. 191. 

Idmiston, x. 38. Potteme, xvL 

278. Stockton, xii. 110, 113. 
Murder, distinguished from man- 
slaughter, xiv. 209. 
Murhill, meaning of name, xr. 86. 

Geology, of, xi. 321. 
Murrell, meaning of name, xv. 86. 
Mutearii {Bot.), xiiL 219. 
Museum, the Blaokmore, xi. 122. 

— Corinium, xiv. 154. 
' • Devizes, site, xiii. 222; 

ground-plan, ib. 224. Building, 

ib, 286. Completion, xiv. 123, 

132. Cost, XV. 120. Opening, *6. 

130. Regulations, t5. 116. 
— ^ Salisbury, x. 6, 7. 
■ Temporary, at Devizes, ix. 

23 ; XV. 136. Hungerford, xi. 

138. Salisbury, i. 32. Swindon, 

xiv. 154. Trowbridge, xiii. 316. 
Musical instruments, ancient, x. 35. 
Musselwhite J., *xA„ ix. 27. 
Mutton, how to preserve, xiiL 326. 
Myostii {BoL), xi. 238. 
Myrtle, Bog or Diioh, Myriea {Bot), 

xiii. 193. 
Mystery plays, xii. 263. 
Myiilacea {Conch.), ix. 281. 
Nadder, valley of the, visited by 

Society, 1870, xiii. 19. 
Naiadti {Conch.), ix. 281. 
frames of early English occupiers, 

xii. 148. 



Names curious, xvi. 321. Sm aiwo 

Surnames. 

of places in Wiltshire, xii- 

289 ; xiii. 43. 

ditto near Devices, ix. 19. 

local, rules for detemumng 

derivation of, xiv. 157. 

Napeta (Ao^), xii. 97. 
Narbooe or Narbome family, Ix. 228. 
NareinuM {Sot.), xiii. 213. 
Nardut {Bot.), xiv. 283. 
Kartheeium (Bot.), xiv. 68. 
yatatorei {OrnitS.), xii. 152. 
Navel-wort {Bot.), ix. 78. 
Neate, Miss, don., xiv. 120. 
Ncckham, Abbot, xvi. 14. 
Necklace, Amber(woodcut), xvL 181. 

Stone (lithograph), ix. U5. 
Needlework, old and ouiioas, ix. 26 ; 

xiv. 155 ; XV. 138. 
Neeld, Sir John, xii. 147. Mr.Joaeph, 

his prediction concerning the 8o* 

ciety, xiv. 133. 
Negroes* names, xvi. 322. 
Nelson, Earl, xvi 346 ; txh,, x. 33. 

President, Devizes meeting, 1863, 

address, ix. 5 ; speeches, 15, 20 ; 

Salisbury meeting, 1865, addreaa, 

X. 3 ; speeches, 14, 31. 

Viscount, anecdote of, x. 

175. Relics of, X. 33. 

NeoUta {Bot.), xiii. 208. 
N9ritac0a (Coneh.), ix. 281. 
Neritoma {OeoL), xiv. 113, 
Neston, xiv. 343, 344. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 104. Manor, x. 

265. 
Netheravon, xii. 13. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 104. 
Netherham pton (Cadworth hundred), 

xii. 10; xiii. 113. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 104. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. Visited by 

Society, 1865, x. 81. 
(Elstub hundred), Ohuroh 

plate and bells, xii. 364. 
Nethermore, xv. 248. 
Netley, meaning of name xiv. 263* 
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Kettle {Bot), xii. 349. 

Dead (J?«^), xii. 99. 

Hemp (Bot,), xii. 100. 

Kettleton or Netelton, xii. 22. Dedi- 
cation of Charch, iv. 104. Choroh 
pUte aod bells, xii. 366. 

Netton, xiv. 262. 
I^europiera (Entom.), ix. 25. 
Nevil, Testa de, xv. 223. 
Neville, Sir H., xi. 64. Bishop R., 

xiii. 238. 
Newbrough family, the, ix. 228. 
Newdick, Mr. x?i. 237. 
Newnton, Long, or Newentone, xii. 

24 ; x?i.342. Dedication of Chorch, 

XV. 104. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 368. 

North, xiii. 111. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 104. Churoh 
plate and bells, xii. 363. 

South, or Newton, or Newe- 



ton, xii. 13, 115 ; xiv. 339. Dedi- 
cation of Churoh, xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 366. 

Tony or Newton, xii 7. 



Dedication of Church, xv. 104. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 370. 

Kewton, Maiden, old river bank 
near, xii. 192. 

New year's eve, superstitions res- 
pecting, XV. 64. 

Nicholas family, tbe, ix. 228 ; xi. 
36. Mr. Baron Robert, xiii. 126, 
1 60 ; xiv. 45. Anecdote of ditto, 
21.39. 

Nichols, J. G., XV. 120. 

Nidum, Roman station of, xiv. 181. 

Nightingale, J. E., exh.^ x. 36 ; xv. 
139. Miss, exh.y x. 36. 

Night-jar {Omith'), ix. 221. 

l^ight-shade {Bot.\ xi. 240. Anti- 
dote to poison of, th, 241. 

■ Enchanter's {Bot.)^ ix. 71. 

"Night- Walker," a, xiii. 114. 

Nine men's Morris, game of, xi. 34. 

Nipple-wort {BoL), x. 202. 

Noad, Dr. H. M., xiv. 117. 

Nodder, meaning of name, xiv. 164. 



Noell, Mr., xv. 33. 

NonsB Roll, the, xi. 66, 

Nonjurors, the, xiv. 135 ; xvi. 328. 

In Wiltshire, ib. 337. 
Nonsuch House, Bromham, trees at, 

X. 150. Visited by Society, ix. 

19. 
Norfolk, Thomas, Duke of, xiv. 196. 

Letters to Queen Elizabeth, ih, 

197. To Sir J. Thynne, ib, 198, 

199. 
Norman Architecture in Wiltshire, 

xi. 130. 
Norman ton Ditch, xi. 342. 
Norridge or Norrege, xii. 28. Free 

Chapel, X. 298 ; xii. 376, 380. 
Norrington House, x. 31. 
Norris, H. K., txh,, ix. 26. 
Norton (Eingsbridge Hund.), dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 104. Church 

plate and bells, xii. 368. 
Bavant, xii. 28; xiii. 114. 

Chapel, X. 298. Church plate and 

bells, xii. 365. 

(Cheshire), xvi. 829. 

(Durham), xvi. 331. 

November, proverbs respecting, xv. 

56. 
Nownton or Nunton, dedication of 

Church, XV. 104. Churoh plate 

and bells, xii. 370. 
Noyes, J., xv. 120. 
Nuisances, inspection of, xiii. 122, 

et iqq. 
Nutcombe family, ix. 228. 
Nutley, J., xiii. 253 ; xiv. 38. 
Nythe, xiv. 181. 
Oadenham, xiii. UB. 
Oak {Bot.), xiii. 196. Large speci- 
mens, ib. At Blacklands, x. 147. 

Longleat, 146. Savemake, ib, 

Spye Park, 148. 

and ash, proverb respecting 

the, XV. 54. 

Oaksey or Okesy, xiv. 273. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 368. Chapel, 
X. 298 ; xii. 376. 
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Oare, xiii. 111. Meaning of name, 
xiv. 264. Visited by Society, 1863, 
ix. 22. See aino Drayoot. 

Oat-grass {Bot,), xiv. 290. 

Oat-like grass (BoL), xiv. 291. 

Obit or mind-day, xv. 176. How 
observed, xiii. 235. 

Ookingham. See Wokingham. 

O^Conner, Mr., don., xi. 120. 

October, healthiness of, xvi. 335. 
Proverbs respecting, xv. 55. 

Odstook. xiii. U8. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 104. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 369. 

Offa, King of Meroia, xiv. 345. 

Ogboume, (Jgbouroe, or Okebume, 
Kemble of, ix. 229. 

— ^— St. Andrew, xii. 19. De- 
dication of Church, xv. 104. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 364. 
Registers, xvi. 306. Monastery, 
X. 299. 

St. George, xii. 19. Dedi- 



cation of Church, xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 364. Chantries, 
X. 229 ; xii. 375, 379. 
Meysey, xii. 19. 



Ogbury Camp, visited by Society, 

1865. X. 17. 
Okely Wood,Tisbury, earthworks at, 

xi. 343. 
Okesheye or Okesey. See Oaksey. 
Okingame. See Wokingham. 
Oldbury Hill, barrow on, xiii. 103. 
Oliph family, the, ix. 228. 
Oliver's Camp, visited by Society, 

1863, ix. 19. 
Olivier, Col. xvi. 283; Don.^ xv. 

132. Rev. D., on Wilton Church, 

xiii. 14, 93, 
Ongaracece (Bot.), ix. 69. 
Oneberry (Bot ), xiii. 200. 
Onopordum {Boi,), x. 198. 
Oolite beds, Wiltshire, ^xiv. 113. 

Compared with Yorkshire, t6. 116. 

MoUusca of the, ih, 114. 
Ophioghhium [Bot), xiv. 319. 
C^hrye (Bot.), xiii. 205. 



Oppel, Dr. A., xiv. 115. 
Orage or Oraohe (Bot.), xii. 334. 
Orohesfounte. See Erohfont. 
Orcheston St. George, xii. 27 ; xiiL 
115. Dedication of Churoh, xv. 
104. Church plate and bella, xiL 
366. 

St Mary, xii. 14 ; xiiL 

114. Dedication of Church, xv. 
104. Church plate and bells, xiL 
367. Benefactions, xii. 382. 
Orchii, Orchidacta (J5o^),xiii, 201. 

Organic remains in Wilts, Miss 

Bennetts catalogue of, xiv. 111. 
Origanum (Z?o<.),xii. 94. 

Orkney, stone vessel found at (with 
lithograph) xii. 125. 

Ornaments, ancient British (with 
lithograph), ix. 115 ; x. 18 ; xvi. 
179. 

Ornithogalum' (Bot,), xiii. 217. 

Ornithological specimens and oolleo- 
tions: Mr. Blaokmore's, x. 38. 
Earl Nelson's, ib. 34. Mr. Raw- 
lenoe's, ib. 38. Rev. A. C. Smith's^ 
ih. 34. Mr. Tug weir 8, xv. 133. 

Ornithology of Wilts, Rev. A. C. 
Smith's, ix. 45, 211; xi. 160; 
xii. 44, 152. 

Orobanche, Orobanehaeea (-Bo<.), 
xii. 73. 

Osborn, meaning of name, xiv. 167. 

Osboume. See Ogboum. 

Ohier {Bot\ xiii. 187. 

Ossuary theory, the, xvi. 228. 

Osmund, Mr., exh,^ x. 39. 

Oswestry, meaning of name, xiv. 
158; XV. 97. 

OtUey, Mr., don., xv. 237. 

Otterington, South, registers, xvL 
308. 

Ouse, meaniog of name, xiv. 167. 

Overleigh. See Everley, xii. 364. 

Overtevente. See Teffont. 

Overton, xii. 12, 18 ; xiv. 344. De- 
dication of Church,xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 364. Bene- 
factions, xii. 382. 
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Orer-Wroughton w Werston, xii. 

21. 
Oweo, Professor R., xiv. Ill, 112. 
Owl, superstition respecting the, xiv. 

330. 
Owners of land, names of places de- 
, rived from, xv. 88. 
Ox, humerus of the (woodcut), xi. 

284. 
Oxhourne. StB Ogbourne. 
Oxenleigh, meaning of the name, 

xiv. 168. 
Oxey, free Chapel at, xii. 380. 
Ox-eye [BoU\ x. 189. 
Oxfcrd, meaning of name, xiv. 167. 

Mr. Thomas Smith at, xi. 86. 
Ox-toHgue [Boi), X. 205. 
Ojster-catoher (Or»»M.), xii. 53. 
Taganalia xvi. 304. 
Paigle. St9 Cowslip. 
Paintings, ancient, x. 33, 34. 
■ — mural. See Mural paint- 

ings. 
Palace Garden, the, Westbury, xiii. 

296. 
Palestine, relics from, ix. 24. 
Palgrave, W. G., xvi. 125. 
Palmer, Dr., exh., xi. 138. On the 

peat deposit of the Eennett valley, 

xi. 137. 
Palmson-Eve, xv. 175. 
Pane, the, Cirencester, xiv. 145. 
Parietaria {Bot), xii. 348. 
Parti (Bot), xiii. 200. 
Parish Clerk, salary of a, 1687, xiii. 

330. 
Parker, J. fl., C.B., F.S.A., x. 9, 14, 

19, 25, 31 ; xvi. 346. On Stone- 

henge, xvi. 131. W. K.. xiv. 120. 
Parliament, payment of members of, 

xii. 265. 
Parochial Histories scheme, the, xi. 

1; xiii. 303; xiv. 127, 132; xv. 

307. Originated by Prebendary 

Wilkinson, ix. 7. Difficulties in, 

xiii. 76. Canon Jackson on, xii. 

142. 
Faronychiacea {BoL), ix. 74. 



Parry. See Gambier-Parry. 
Parsley {Bot.), ix. 239. Beaked, 

250. Bur, 248. Fool's, 246. 

Hedge, 249. 
Parsnep, Wild,(J9o^), ix. 247. Cow, 

249. Water, 243, 
Parsons, Dr. H. F., don.,xT. 112. 

JErA., xiii. 317. W. F., xii. 129, 

Exh.y xiv. 155. Mr., don., xii. 

258. 
Par vise or Vice, Cirencester, xiv. 

146. 
Pastoral staff, x. 32, 33. 
Patney. dedication of Church, xv. 

104. Church plate and bells, xii. 

364. 
Paveley, Reginald de, xiii. 295. 
Pavement, tesselated, at Cirencester, 

xiv. 142. Littleoote, xi. 138. 

Pitney, xv. 138. West Dean, 

xiii. 34. 
Paveshore, x. 299. 

Pax, a, found at Avebury, xiv. 280. 
Paxcroft, xiii. 331. 
Payne, meaning of name, xiii. 54. 
Peace, Rev. P., exh., ix. 23; xv 

139. 
Peacock, Rey. E., don,, xv. 352. On 

some old coppers, x. 323. On 

Southwick Court, Cutteridge, and 

Brook House, xiii. 308 ; xiv. 31. 

On the Wiltshire Downs, xi. 262, 
Pearce, J. C, xiv. Ill, 112, 113. 
Peat ashes, xi. 280. Value of, ib. 

281. 
Peculiars, Wiltshire, xvi. 254. 
Pedicularis (Dot), xii. 82. 
Peewit {Ornith.), xii. 52. 
Peine forte et dure, what it was, 

xiii. 257. 
Pelican family {Omith.)^ xii. 170. 
Pelieanida {Omith.), xii. 169. 
Pellitory (Bot), xii. 348. 
Pembroke, the Earl of, xiii 300; 

xvi. 144. 
Penatet found at Devizes, ix, 29. 
Pendragon, Uther, xvL 10. 
Pennell Hill or Penuels, near Calne, 
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Pinkney, meaning of name, xiiL 54. 

Pinneger family, the. See Benne- 
ger. 

Piscina, Poat-Reformational, x. 322. 

Pit dwellings, Mr. Stevens on the, 
xii. 148. 

Pitton, Dedication of Church, xv. 
104. Charch plate and hells, xii. 
370. 

Pit-poole, xvi. 143. 

Places in Wiltfthire, Canon Jones on 
names of. See Jones. 

Plagne, the, in Franoe, xi. 102, 105. 

Planetarium, a supposed, ix. 21. 

Plantain, Planiago^ Plantaginoeea 
(Bot), xii. 330. 

Water, xiv. 72, 

Plants, directions for drying, x. 235. 

Plate, old, X. 36, 37 ; xiv. 5. Church, 
Avebury, xiv. 231. See aUo In- 
ventories of Church goods, xiL 
354. Seizure of, t5, 358, et eqq, 

Plaitford or Platfordj dedication of 
Church, XV. 104. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 370. 

Playing cards, ancient, z. 33. 

Playster, Chapel, 

Playteford. See Plaitford. 

Plenderleath, Rev. W. C, x. 3 ; xiii. 
223. JSxh., ib. 317. Curiosities 
and statistics of Parish Registers, 
xiv. 133; XV. 185; rn, 301. 
White horses of Wiltshire, xiii 
306 ; xiv. 12. 

Pleydell family, the, ix. 228. 

Plot, on Stonehenge, xvi. 41. 

Plover, the (OrnUh.) xiL 45. 

Poa (Bot), xiv, 293. 

Pochard {OrnUk.), xii. 163. 

Polebam, meaning of name, xv. 210. 

JPoUtnonium, Feiefnoniacea (Bot.)f 
xi. 231. 

Pole-tax, the, xiv. 134. 

PolUeipet (Qeol), xiv. 112. 

Polton. See Poulton. 

Polygmatum {BoL\ xiii. 214. 

Foligonum^ Polyffonaeea (^o^.), xii. 
335, 338. 



Polypody, Polypodium {Bot), xiv. 
310. 

Fohfitichum (Bot)., xiv. 313. 

Pomeroy, xv. 223. 

Pond-weed {Boi.), xiv. 77. 

Poole or Pole Keynes, xii. 24. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 265, Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 368. 

Poor Man's Weather-Olaas. See 
PimperneL 

Poore, Lady, exh.f x. 34 

Poroh-Hoose, the. See Potterne. 

Poplar, Populue {Bat,), xiii. 192. 
Value of the, X. 158. 

Portland strata in North Wilts, xiv. 
137. 

Porton, xii. 8. Chapel, drawing of, 
X.38. Dedication, XV. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 369. 

Port-reeve, offiee of, xi. 151. 

Portulaeeee {Bot.), ix. 73. 

Portwarde or Portway, Church plate 
and bells, xii. 365. 

Posture of skeletons in barrows, on 
the, xvi. 165. 

Potamogeton, Potamogetonaeem 
(Bo<.), xiv. 77. 

Potatoes, proverb respecting, xv. 52. 

Potterne, x. 299 ; xH 17 ; xiv. 273. 
History of, by Canon Jones, xv. 
134 ; xvi. 245. Meaning of name, 
xvi. 247. The Church, f6. 274. 
Dedication, XV. 104. Charch plate 
and bells, xii. 365. Porch- House, 
xi. 19. Photograph of, xi. 1 ; xvi. 
266. Mr. A. C. Smith on, xv. 
134 ; xvi. 287. Ruth Pierce of, 
xvi. 272. The Potterne Troop, ib. 
283. Visited by the Society, 1874, 
XV. 135. 

Pottery, ancient British : Marten, xi. 
139. Stonehenge (with woodcuts), 
xvi. 167. West Kennett (wood- 
outs), X. 133. Winterbourne Stoke, 
ix. 23. 

Roman, Corinium, xiv. 190. 

Devizes, ix. 27. Heddington, ib, 

9 
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Holbury, xiii. 36, 276. Welford, 
xi 138. 

Potieary family, the xii. 203. 

Poulett-Sorope. S0e Scrope. 

Poul8hot,Pauleeholt, or Powkftholde, 
xii. 29 Meaning of name, xvi. 
251. Dedication of Churah, zv. 
104. Chunsh plate and bells, xiL 
864. Rectory, xv. 228. 

Poalton or Pulton, xii. 19, 20. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 266. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xr. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii 362. Priory, 
X. 300. Weare or Browne of, ix. 
231 ; xTi 311. 

Poultry CrooB, origin of name, x. 
290. 

Poverty, ancient and modem, com- 
pared, xt. 123. 

PoYcy. W., ««A., xiv. 164. 

Powlesholde. See Poulshot* 

Powne, Mr., #arA., xiy. 164. 

Powysse. See Pewsey. 

Poynder, T. H. A., ix. 206, Don., 
XV. 121. W. H., don,, xiv. 346. 

Pratincole {OrnM.\ xii. 47. 

Pratt, 8. P., xiv. 112. 

Prayer-book, conformity to enjoined 
at Quarter Sessions, xiv. 208. 

Preibpteraiue x. 261. 

Preshute or Pretesehet, xv. 260. 
Dedication of Chunh, xv. 104. 
Church plate and bells, xii. 804. 
Anchoritess, x. 300. 

Preetwich, J., xiv. 116, 119. 

Piesidents of the Society, list of, x. 
24. 

Preston, Rev. T. A., xiv. 2a6, Don, 
XV. 112. Report of Wiltshire 
Herbarium, xv. 110. 

Price, Rev. D., xii. 213. 

Price of wheat as a standard of pay- 
ment, xi. 804. 

Prideaux, Attorney General Edmund, 
xiii. 163. Letter to Thutloe, xiv. 
61. 

Priest, a dishonest, xii. 383. 

Primrose {Bot.)^ xii 32^. Mr. 



Flower's notes on the common, wl. 

351. 
PfimulCf Primulaeea (BoL), xiL 

325. 
Priote, old, X. 36. 
Prior, Dr. R. C. A., don,, xv. 237. 
Prisoners' Plea, the, xiii. 256. 
Priviiegeff, Papal, granted to Staalej 

Abbey, xv. 244. 
Privet {Bat.), xi. 225. 
Privy Seal, loans to Crown under, 

xiy. 204. 
Probin, J., xiv. 10. 
Profit, selling at unlawful, xiii. 114. 
Provender family, the, xL 203« 
Proverbs, weather, xv. 42. Old 

English, xvii 319. 
Provis, J., xiv. 110. 
Prunella {Boi.), xii. 97. 
Pruning trees. Rules for, x. HOl 
Pterie (5o<.), xiv. 318. 
Pterocera^ catalogue of the, xiv. 

iia 

PuHearia {Bet.), x. 184. 

Pulley family, the, ix. 228. 

PtUmontiria {Boi.)^ xi. 237. 

Pulpit. Biahopston, x. 25. Ciren- 
cester, xiv. 148. 

Purbeck St(me, xv. 182. In North 
Wilt*, xiv. 137. 

Purification, the. See Candka«s 
Day. 

Pumell ooUeetlon, the, xiv. 186. 

Purslane {Bot), ix. 68. 

Purton or Purytone, xii 23. Mean- 
ing of name, xv. 82. Saline water 
at, xiv. 11 7. Dedication of Church, 
XV. 104. Church plate and bells, 
xii. 362. Benefactions, xii. 882. 

Purveyors, duties of Royal, xiv,211. 

Purvis, Rev. ft. F., exh,^ x. 85w 

Pyle, R., xui. 124, 152. 

Pyper, Rev. R., xiii. 310. 

Pyramids, the Egyptian, xvL 112. 

Quakers, persecution of tlw» xvL 
271. 

Quaking Grass, (Bot.), xiv. 297. 

Quarley Hill, xi. 343. 
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Qaarrer, meaning of word, xy. 169. 

Quarries, mode of working freestone, 
xi. 324. 

Qaarter Sessions, charge to be given 
at, xiv. 208. 

Queensbary, Dukes of, zvi. 239. 

Qoemerford or Queinford, xY. 269. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 173. De- 
dication of Church, xv. 100. Blake 
of, ix. 224. 

QuereuB {BoL), xiii 196. 

Querns, ix. 26. Professor Bookman 
on the materials of, ix. 291. 

Quidhampton and Quidham,ineaning 
of names, xiv. 266. See aiso Wed- 
hampton. 

Quoits or Coyts, game of, xiv. 212. 

Baohment, meaning of term, xvi. 
857. 

JUdhtm (Zooi), T\r. 113. 

Bag-wort(-Bo<.),x. 193. 

Bail (Omith), xii. 68. 

Railways, line of, x. 27. Geology 
of two Wiltshire, ix. 167. Of 
Great Western, xiv. 113. 

Bain, portents of, xv. 44, 69. Pit)- 
verbs respecting, xv. 62. 

Bmllida (Ornith,), xii. 68. 

Rampion (Bol.), xi. 218. 

Bampire xiv. 344. 

Bamsay, Professor A. C, xiv. 116. 

Bamsbury, xvi. 250. Meaning of 
name, xv. 82. Hundred of, xii. 
18. Dedication of Churcfa, xv. 
104. Darell aisle, x. 301. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 865. Chantry, 
xii. 377. BenefiActions, xii. 881. 
York family of, ix. 231. Yisited 
by Society, 1867, xi. 185. 

Bamsons {Bot,), xiii. 218. 

BandaU, Mr. J. S., on the Box quar- 
ries, xi. 320. 

Bangs or renge^tablei, meaning of 
term, xvL 357. 

Banden, misreading for CamdeOy^.o. 

Bascal, original meaning of the word, 
XV. 156, 182. 

Baiorei (OfftOA.), zL 160. 



Ratenrewe, the, Cirencester, xiv.226. 

Ratfyn, xiv. 273. 

'* Baton," meaning of the word, xiv 

226. 
Battle {Bot), xii. 83. 

Bed (BoL), xii. 82. 

Bavenhill, W. W., records of the 

Rising in the West, xiii. 14, 119, 

252 ; xiv. 88 ; xv. 1, 235. Oa Sir 

Walter Long, xiiL 304. 
Bavenshaw, Bev. T. F., «xA., xv. 

239. 
Bawbridge, meaning of name, xvi. 

249. 
Bawlenoe, J., tfxA., x. 37. 
Baaor-biU (Ornitk.), laL 169. 
Bead, C. J., exA., ix. 85. 
Bebellion, registration during the 

Great, xvi. 316. 
Bedbreast, the, superstitious respect 

for, xvi. 329. 
Bed horse of Warwickia&ire, the, 

xiv. 29. 
BediBh DEunily, the, ix. 229. 
Bedlinch or Bedlynoh, meaning of 

name, xr. 88. Dedtoatioii of 

Church, XV. 104. 
Bedman, W., mH., xiii. 817. 
Beed (Bot.), xiv. 285. 

Grass {Boi.), xiv. 280. 

Mace (Boi.), xiv. 74. 

Beeves, Lieut. Col., xiii. 146. 

'• BegistM," an official so cAUed, xvi. 

315. 
Begister, a family, xiv. 2. 
Begisters, parooMal: All-Oannings, 

xi. 27 ; Chippenham, xii. 311 ; 

Etchilhampton, xi. 189; Stockton, 

xii. 209,215. Mr.Plenderlealh on 

curiosities and statistics of, xiv. 

133 ; XV. 186 ; xvi. 301. FaWfi- 

cation of, ib, 32, 38, 39. 

of Deeds, monastio and 

others, xv. 844. 

Begistries, Diocesan, xvi. 818. 
Begraters, meaning of the word, 

xiv. 215. 
Bepertotinm Wiltoniense. xii. 4. 
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Report for 1863, ix. 1; 1864, <ft 
205; 1865, X. 2. 1866,^.219 
1867, xu 121; 1868, U^. 344 
1869, xii. 133; 1870, xiii. 12 
1871, a. 221 ; 1872* ib, 286 
1873, xiv. 122; 1874, xv. 118 
1875, ib, 350. 

Reptiles, British lotsil, xiv. Ill, 

Restoration, destrootiye, x. 317. 

ResarreotioSySuppoeed symbol o£ the, 
xvi. 232. 

Retainors, meaning of word, xiv. 
212. 

RjBTell, or Rerel Wiok, Church plate 
and bells, xii. 366. 

Rey, meaning of name, xiy. 265. 

Reynalds family, the, ix. 228. 

Reynolds, 8., exh^ xv. 138. Mr., 
XT. 134. 

Rheumatism, a charm for, xir. 825. 

jRhinanihui {Bot.)^ xii. 83. 

Rhynoospora {Bot.)^ xir. 82. 

Richard I.,chartex to Stanley Abbey, 
XT. 281. 

III., his autograph, xv.347, 

Richmond family, the, xt. 135. G., 
R.A., xvi, 287, 311. Don., xv. 
133. JSxh., XV. 137. 

Rickman, on Stonehenge, xvi. 81. 

Ridge or Rigge, xiii. 114. 

Ridgways, ix. 126. 

Rigden, R. H., x. 1, 14. 

Riley family, the, ix. 229. £., xiv. 
117. 

Rings, decade, x. 85, 39. English, 
ib., 34, 36. Episcopal, ih, 33. 
Greek, ih, 35. Hebrew (wedding), 
xilL 15. Indian (talismanio), x. 
35. Posey or Poeey, x. 39 ; xiv. 
7. Stone (with lithograph), ix. 
115. Trinity, ix. 26, 27. 

Ringwood, x. 223. 

Ripple-marks in the Forest marble, 
on the, xiv. 111. 

Rising in the West, records of the, 
by Mr. W. W. Ravenhill, xiii. 14, 
119, 252; xiv. 38; xv. 1. Notes 
and coirections to, xv. 235. 



Rivers, MarceUoa, zv. 30. 
Road or Rudes, xv. 247. M^Tiip^ 
of same, xiiL 333.' 

Hill, dedication of Church, xt. 

100. 

Roman, in Chalke Vallw, x. 

27. Near Salisbury and Andover, 
xi. 843. 

Water, history of, inWiltshir6» 

xiv. 109. 

Robber, death of a, on the darnna, 

xi, 267. 
Robertsmen, meaning of wofd, xiv. 

213. 
Robinson, T., xiv. 220. 
Rochester. Wilmot, Sail of, xiiL 

124. 
Rockley, Rouckigh, or Roude, xii 

19; XV. 248. Large stcne near, 

xi. 342. Preeeptory of Temepkra 

at, x. 301. {Mtmad Bonleigka, 

xii. 368.) 
Rodboroagh, xiv. 161. 
Rodbome or Rodboume, xii. 24. 

Dedication of Churdi, xv. 104. 

Church plate and bells, xii. 368. 

Pulley family of, ix. 228. 
— ^— Cheney or Chaynes, xiL 

19. Origin of name, xiii 56» 

Dedication of Church, xv. 104. 

Church plate and bells, xii, 863. 

fiichmond or Webb of, ix. S28. 
Rodmarton, origin of name, x. 172. 

Registers, xvi. 330. 
Roger, Bishop of Sarum, ix.32 ; xvi, 

255. 
Rogers family, the, ix. 229. 
Rogue, how punishable, xiv. 210. 
Rolle, a contraction for Rudolf, xv. 

90. 

Lord Chief Justice, xiii^ 126, 

159. 

Rolleston, Professor, xvi. 16< 
RoUestone, Rowlestone, or Rohton, 
meaning of name, xv. 90, Dedi- 
cation of Church, zv. 104. Ctiuroh 
plate and bells, xii. 364. 
Rolt, Sir £, B., xv. 323. 
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Boman embankment at Criokiade, 

zii. 126. 
■ remains at Corininm, xiv. 

190; Holbury,xiiL276; Wilsfoid, 

iz. 24. 

atation at Stockton, xii. 



107. 



villa (destroyed) near 

Bromham, ix. 19. Dean, xiii. 83. 
wall, Cirencester, idy. 149. 



Bomao-Catholios in Wiltshiie, zvi. 

337. 
Bomans, tbe» not the builders of 

Stonehenge. xvi. 96. 
Bombold's Moor, Megalitbio circle 

at (lithograph), xiii. 91. 
Bomsey Abbey, xiii. 320. 
Bood A^ton. See Ashton. 
Iio9aei€B (^ol.), ix. 68. 
Bose, the {Bot.), ix. 63. 
Bosmar, Count of, xi. 178. 
Boss of Potteme, Old, xvi. 246. 
Rotal%n<B {OeoL), xiv. 120. 
Botten Bow, meaning of word, zii. 

286. See aUo Battenrewe, xiv. 

226. 
Bonghbridgey meaning of name, xvi. 

249. 
Bonlston, Torksbire, white horse, 

xiv. 29. 
Bonndells, xv. 189. 
Bonndway or Bundeway, zii« 18. 

Meaning of name, xvi. 249. Battle 

of, xii. 297. 
— Park, largo fir tree in, x. 

162. 
Boas family, the, iz. 229. W., zv. 

220. 
Bowde 

of ni 

dioai 

Chui 

Libc 
Bowe^ 
Bowlef 
Bowlei 

Mea 

249. 



Bnbbedeston or Bobson, zii. 19. 

" Bubbling," ix, 118. 

Bnberg or Bugebergh; hundred of, 

xii. 17; XV. 84; xvi. 249. 
Rubiaeea (Bot,), ix. 268. 
Bndlow Chapel, z. 303. 
Ruff(OrmYA.), xii. 63. 
Bugebergh. See Buberg. 
Bugeley, meaniugof name, zri. 249. 
Bumbold, J., eor^, z. 39. 
Eumex {Bot,)^ zii. 336. 
Ruseue (Bot,)f ziii. 216. 
Bush (Bot), xiv. 68. 

the flowering {Bot.), xiv. 78. 

Bushall or Buteshal, xii. 16; xiiL 

112 ; zv. 248, 269. Dedication of 

Churoh, zv. 104. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 363. 
Bushmere, meaning of name, xiii.49. 
Buskin on sun-worship, xvi. 124, 
Bustybaok (Bot), xiv. 317. 
Buth Pierce. See Pierce. 
Buyton, xvi. 331. 
Butland, Francis, Earl of, xiii. 233. 

Duke of, ZY. 216. 
Bybury, zi. 6 ; ziv. 844 ; zT. 76. 
Byoardeston or Bichardson, xii. 19. 
Bye-grass {Bot,)^ xiv. 806. 
Sack-pottle, xv. 137. 
Sacramentals, meauing of the w«rd, 

xiii. 239. 
Sadler family, the, iz. 229. 
Saflron (Bot.), ziii. 219. 
Sage {But.), zii. 93. 
Saggittaria {Boi,), ziv. 72. 
St. Aldbeim, Churches dedicated to, 

zv. 106. 
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8t. Catharine^ ChoTohes dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— Clement, Ob arches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— Cyriac, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— Denis, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— Dionis Baokchnroh, xvi. 315. 

— Edith, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— > Edmund, Churches dedicated to, 

XV. 107. 
' — of Pontignj, xv. 138. 

St. Edward, Churches dedicated to, 

XV. 107. 

— Faith, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— George, Churches dedicated to, 
xv. 107. 

— Germans, Earl of, exh,f ix. 33. 

— Giles, Churches dedicated to, xv. 
107. 

— Helen, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— James, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 107. 

— - John the Baptist, Churches dedi« 
oated to, xv. 108. 

— John the Evangelist, Churches 
dedicated to, xv. 108. 

— John family, the, ix, 229. 

— Joseph of Arimathea, legend of, 
ix. 66. 

— Lawrence, Churches dedicated 
to, XV. 108. 

— Leonard, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 108. 

— Lo, GeofiVey de, xiii. 229. 

— Loe, Mr., xiii. 146. 

— Margaret, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 108. 

— Margaret's, near Marlborongh, 
Daniel of, ix. 225. 

— Mark, Churches dedicated to, xv. 
108. 

— Martin, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 108. 



St. Mary, Churches dedicated to, xv* 

108. 
Bourne, Flint implementa 

found at, xi. 106. 

Magdalene, Churches dedi- 



cated to, XV. 109. 
St Matthew, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 109. 

■ Friday Street, London, 
xvi. 321. 

St. Maur, the two families of, xiiL 
230; XV. 142. 

— Melor, Churches dedicated to, xv. 
109. 

— Michael, Churches dedicated to^ 
XV. 109. 

— — ^— Basisshaw, London, xtL 

306, 
St. Nicholas, Churches dedicated to, 

XV. 109. 

— Osmund, xvi. 264. 

— Oswald's, Durham, xvi. 329. 

-- Paul, Churches dedicated to, xv. 
109. Superstitions respecting his 
day, XV. 64. 

— Peter, Churches dedicated to, xv. 
109. 

■ ' Cheap, London, xvi. 322. 

Comhill, London, xvi. 

329. 

St. Sampson, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 110. 

— Stephen, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 110. 

— Swithun, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 110. Superstitions respecting 
his day, xv. 6Si 

— > Thomas, Churches dedicated to, 
XV. 110. Superstitions retpeettog 
his day, xv. 63. 

■ k Beckett, Churehesdedi- 
eatedto, xv. 110. 

Seienida (Ond.), xiv. 116. 

Salisbury or SBrisberie,xii.6. Mean- 
ing of name, xiii. 49. Meeting of 
Society, at, x. 1. Geology of,xiv. 
112. Fossils and fossilifereua 
Drift, t&. 111,115. Pit dwellings, 
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xii, 148. Charters, x. 37, 39. 
Tokens, ib. 326. Streete, xv. 331. 
Old House, X?. 329. Mayor and 
Corporation, earA., x. 32. 

Salisbury Catbedral,desoription of, x. 
10. Anoieut drawings and models, 
X.34. Dateof8pire,xi.l3l. Ilun- 
gerford Chapel, xi. 334. Chantries 
xii. 870, 377. Obits, xii. 380. 
Restorations, x. 5, 11. The Close, 
gates of, xi. 287. Large elms in, 
x. 140 ; xii. 350. 

■I Bishops of, are eM officio 

Prebendaries, xri. 245. Bishop, 
exh., ix., 32. Dean and Chapter, 
exh,, ix. 33. 

-Dedication of Churches, xr. 



104. St. Edmund's Church, Jesus 
chantry, xii. 378. St. Martin's 
obit, xii. 381. St. Thomas's 
chantries, xii. 372; obits, ib. 381. 
Monastic foundations, x. 304, 305. 
Black Friars, xii. 360. White 
Friars, ib. 361. St Nicholas's 
Hospital, ib. 373. 

• Beokingham family of, 



ix. 224. Edmund, ib. 225. Ela, 
Countess of. See Ela. Estcourt, 
ib 226. Chirdener, ib. Hai?kes, 
ib. 227. Hide, ib. 226. Hooper, 
t^. 227. Enowle, ib. Lawrence, 
ib. Riley, ib. 229. Sutton, ib. 
Webb, t*. 231 

Salix, {Bot.) xiii. 189. 

Salkeld family, the ix. 229. 

Sallow, {Boi.) xiii. 189. 

Salmon, T. S., Poem on Stonehenge, 
xvi. 189. 

Salthorpe or Scdthrop, xiii. 112 ; xr* 
272. 

Salvia, (Boi.), xiii. 93. 

Samboum, origin of name, xiy 166. 

Sammes, Aylett, on Stonehenge, xyi. 
95. 

Samolus {Boi.), xii. 330. 

Sandpipes {Ornith.), xii. 62. 

Sandwich (Kent), meaning of name, 
XV. 76. 



Sandwort (Bo<,),ix 74. 

Sangar, Gabriel, xiii. 329. 

Saniole {Boi.) ix. 239. 

Sanialacea {Boi.), xii. 342. 

Sapperton. See Sopworth. 

■ or Salperton, Qloucester- 

shire, visited by Society, 1873, 
xiv. 142. 

Sargent family, the, xiii. 236. 

Sarsen, meaning of word, xvi. 69, 
224. Theories as to, xi. 274. Ex- 
amples of, x. 104 ; xvi. 72. Lar- 
gest in Wiltshire, x. 59.^ 

Sarum, old, x. 17 ; xi. 343 ; xii. 6 ; 
XV. 269. Ecclesiastical buildings 
at, X. 303. St. John's Chapel, xii 
876. Yisited by Society. 1866, x. 
17. 

Saucere family, xiiL 335, 336. Mean- 
ing of name, ib. 

Saunders, Mr., xiiL 313. 

Savage man, xiii, 29. 

Savemake, xiv. 273, 344. Forest, 
X. 136, 141. Boar hunting in, xv. 
148. Dedication of Churches, xv. 
104. St. Katharine's, xvL 320. 

Saw-wort {Boi.), x. 196. 

Saxifrage, Saxi/ragacea {Boi.), ix. 
80. 

Saxon Church, Brad ford-on- Avon* 
See Bradford. Mural cross, Down 
Ampney, xiv. 128. 

Saxons, the, not builders of Stone- 
henge, xvi. 98. 

Sax ton, Nicholas, xiii. 141. 

Scabious {Boi.), ix. 267. 

Field {Boi.), ix. 266. 

Sheep's {Boi.), xi. 218. 

Scala mundit xvi. 222. 

Scale fern {Boi.), xiv. 317. 

Scarth, Rev. Preb., xiv. 343. On 
Stonehenge, xvi. 91. 

SehUrochla {Boi.), xiv. 296. 

Scirpui {Boi.), xiv. 83. 

Scolopaeida {Ornitk.), ^di. 60^1.^ 

Scohpendrium {Boi.), xiT*^ ~ 

Sconce, dd : 
244. 
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Scorpion grass [Bot.\ li. 238. 

Scoter {Ornith.), xii. 162. 

Scotland, the thistle of, x. 198. 

Scott family, the, iz. 229. Rev. J. 
J., exh.y X. 34. Sir Walter, on 
Stonehenge, xyi. 128. 

Scraptoft, registers, xvi. 308. 

Scratchbary, xiv. 342. Meaning of 
name, xt. 96. 

Sorope or Scroope family, the, ix. 
230 ; xii. 304 ; xvi. 343. J. xiy. 
6. W. Ponlett, don,, xv. 121. 

G. Poulett, F.R.8., F.G.S., 

Ac, xiv. Ill, 116,118, 119; xvL 
340. History of Castle Combe, 
ix. 7. On the origin of the ter- 
races on the chalk downs, xii. 185. 

Scrophularia {Bot), xii. 81. 

Scrophulariae^iB {Bot,), xii. 75. 

Soudamore family, the, ix. 229, 230. 

Scull-cap, Scutellaria (Boi.\ xii. 96. 

Seagry or Segre, xii. 33; xiii. 117. 
Meaning of name, xiv. 266. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 104. Church 
plate and bells, xii. 368. 

Seals, ancient, ix. 26. Fonnd at 
Bemerton, x. 37. Horningaham, 
ix. 24. Potteme, x. 299. Be- 
longing to the Vicar of Corsbam, 
xi. 138. W. Paynell, ix. 27. Town 
of Wokingham, xi. 60. Made of 
bone, xiv. 7. 

Sea-Salter, Kent, Registers, xvi.329. 

Sealed Knot, the, xiii. 125. 

Searle, Daniel, xv. 36. 

Sedge {BoU), xiv. 86. 

Sedge-hill, xiii. 113. Dedication of 
Chapel, XV. 104. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 367. 

Sedgwick, Professor A., xiv. 110. 

Sedilia, Bishopston, x. 25. 

Seend, xii. 29. Meaning of name, 
XV. 82. Lower green sand at, xiv. 
113. Dedication of Church, xv. 
104. Church plate and bells, xii. 
364. 

Selfe, H., exh,^ xi. 139. J., xi. 83, 
•t $qq. 



Self-heal {Bot), xii. 97. 

Selk, meaning of name, xiv. 266. 

Chapel, X. 306. 
Selkley, hundred of, xii. 18, 364. 

Meaning of name, xiv. 266. 
Selwood Forest, xiii. 323. 
Sem, river, meaning of name, xiv. 

166. 
Semelton, xiii. 116. 
Semington, dedication of Chnrch, 

XV. 104. Inscription in Porch, 

xiii. 836. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 366. 
Semley, xii. 11 ; xiii. 113. Meaning 

of name, xiv. 166. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 104. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 369. 
Senecio {Bot), x. 192. 
Sepulchre-light, xii. 382. 
Sepulture, ancient modes of, ix. 132. 
Serencote. See Shemcote. 
Serjeant of a Hundred,offioe of, xiii« 

283. 
Serratula {Bot.), x. 196. 
Service-tree {Bot,) ix. 67. 
Servington family, the, ix. 229. 
Sesostris, Statue of, xvi. 134. 
Settlement of a pauper, xiii. 255. 
'* Setting," xi. 97, 98. A setting 

dog, ib, 96. 
Seyenhampton, xiL 19. Dedication 

of Church, xv. 104. Chapel, x. 

306. Church plate and bells, xii. 

363. Benefactions, xii. 383. 
Warnefordof, ix. 231. 
Sexes, proportion of the, xvi. 332. 
Seymour family, the, xv.l41. Queen 

Jane, xv. 144. Protector, xv.l44. 
Sir Thomas (Lord Sudely), xiiL 321. 

H. K., xi. 136. 
Shadrach, Mesheck, and Abed-nego, 

curious carving of, xii. 201. 
Shakespeare, early editions of, xv. 

337. On Stonehenge, xvi. 187. 
Shalbome or Shaldebeme West- 

oourte, Chapel, x. 306 ; xii. 375. 

Is a parish Church, xii. 380. 
Shalford. See Stratford. 
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Shambles, the, Chippenham, xii. 262. 
6hapcote» Colonel Robert, xiv. 43. 
Shapwick Registers, xvi. 328. 
Sharneote or Cerneoote, xii. 20. 

Meaning of name, xiv. 268. De- 
dication of Ohurch,xv. 104. Churoh 

plate and bells, xii. 363. 
SharntoD. 8e« Sherrington. 
Bharpe, D.. xiv. 115. 8., xvL 113. 
Shaston, x. 172 ; xv. 86. 
Shaw, Mr., exh,, x. 37. 
"—^ near Melksbam, xii. 19. xiv. 

344. Meaning of name, xT. 81. 

Dedication of Chnroh, xy. 

104. 

St Leonard's Chapel, x. 306. 
— Honse, Thomaa Smith of, xi, 

82,204; xi. 308. 
Shear- water (Ornith,), xii. 177. 
Sheep, exportation of made felony, 

xiy. 210. Restrictions in number 

kept, ih, 214. 
Sheepridge, xii. 7. 
Shefford, Great, barrow at, xi. 137. 
Sheldrake {Ornith.), xii. 160. 
Shelley family, the, xi. 35. 
Shells, fossil, found at Fi8herton« x. 
. 226. 
land and freshwater, fonnd 

in Wiltshire, Mr. Vyze on, ix. 87. 
Shepherd's needle {JBoQyix, 250. 
Sberfield, Henry, xiii. 231. 
Sherfield English (Hants), x. 173 ; 

xiv. 274. 
Sheriff's turn in Wilts, by Canon 

Jackson, xiii. 107. 
Shemootte. See Sharneote. 
Sherrell, meaning of name, xv. 85. 
Sherington or Sharington, Sir Will- 
iam, xiii. 334. Origin of name, 

xvi. 353. 
Sherrington or Shamton, xiii .115; 

xiv. 338. Meaning of name, xiv. 

266. Dedication of Church, xv. 

105, Church plate and bells, xii. 

367. Benefactions, xii. 382. 
Sherston or Sersthon, xiii. 117 ; xv. 

273. Meaning of name, x. 172 ; 



XV. 85. Roman coins found nX, 
xi.344. 

Magna, xii 22. Dedication 



of Church, xv. 105. Churoh plate 
and bells, xii. 386. 

Parva or Pinckney, xii. 23. 



Free Chapel, x. 307 xii. 380. 

Shield -fern (JBot), xiv. 311 . 

Shilton. See Chilton. 

Shire, meaning of term, xv. 85. 

Shockerwick, meaning of name, xv. 
81. 

Shopland, J. R., C.B., xir, 124, 133, 
154. 

Shotover Hill, near Oxford, xir. 80. 

Shove-groat, xiv. 214. 

Sboveler {Ornith.), xii. 160. 

Shrew-ash, the, xiv. 324. 

Shrewton, xii. 13. Meaning of name, 
xiii. 57. Dedication of Churoh, 
XV. 105. Church plate and bell% 
xii. 367. 

Shuter family, the, ix. 229, 296. 

Sidbuiy, British camp at, xi. 343 ; 
xiv. 342. 

Sieve, story of a, xv. 348. 

Signaculum, x. 258. 

Signal Office, the Chief; U.S.A., dom., 
xiv. 120. 

Silbury Hill, ix. 135. Rep<Mrts of 
digging at in 1867, xi. 113. Im- 
plements found in (woodcuts), xL 
115, 117. Quarterly Review on, 
xii. 247. Poem on by Southey, 
xvi, 89. Flora of, ix. 159. 

Silicious bodies of the chalk, green- 
sand, and oolites, xiv. 112. 

Silver barrow, meaning of name, 
xiv. 342. 

plate, old, ix. 23 ; x. 34, 35. 

Silyhum {Bot), x. 202. 

Simnel cake made at Devizes, ix 43. 

Singer, J. W., collection of mediaeval 
jewellery, xiii. 15. 

Skeletons, postuie of in barrows, xvi 
230. At West Kennett, x. 134. 
Winterboam Stoke, xvi. 211. 

Skelton Castie, xvi. 309. 
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Skrine, H. D., don., xiii. 223. 
Skulls found in barrows, xri. 155. 
Bladen, Rev. E. H. M., xiv. 27. 
Don,, ix. 209; xi. 244, 350; 
xii. 131. Exh., ix. 24. 
fliaughterford, xii. 22, 1 38. Dedica- 
tion of Chnroh, xv. 105. Chorch 
plate and bells, xii. 368. Stokes 
of,ix.329. 
■ — Talley, geology of, xi. 316, 

S18. 
Blaugbtering-stone, the, xyI. 225. 
Slide*tlirift, game of, xiy. 214. 
filoper, G. E., exh.^ ix. 25. 8. W., 

«#A., ih, 
Sloperton Cottage, yisited by Society, 

1863, ix. 19. 
Slowgrove, xiii. 323. 
Smalbone family, the, ix. 229. 
Small-reed (Bot,), xiy. 285. 
Smew (OmtM.), xii. 164 
Smith, Rev. A. C, xii. 145; xiii 
303, 305, 314. Don., xV. 236. 
Bgh., ix. 24, 33 ; x. 84. 
Papers on— 

Ayebory, exoayatfoni at, 1865, 
X. 209. 

Cuckoo, pecnlarities in life* 
history of, x. 22, 115. 
Downs, map of Wiltshire, ix. 17. 
Earliest inhabitants of Wilt- 
ahire, yestiges of, ix. 17, 97. 

Earthwork enclosures on downs, 
xi. 135, 245. 
Moles, plea for, xy. 135, 308. 
Ornithology of Wilts, the, ix. 
211 ; xi. 160 ; xii. 44, 152. 

Potteme, old Porch Honse at, 
xvi. 287. 

8tones,method of moying colos- 
sal, X. 52. 

Traditions, ohanns, and super- 
stitions, Wiltshire, xiv. 131, 320. 
Weather proverbs ard weather 
fallacies, Wiltshire, xiy. 141 ; xy. 
42. 
^— — C. Roach, efon., xi. 350 ; xii. 
131, 385 ; xiu. 233 ; xv.237. Dr. 



J., on Stonehenge, xvi. 43 ; R^ 
X. 210. R. T., exh,, x. 39. Tho- 
mas, diary of, xi. 82. Tom, xvi 
120. T. B., exh,, ix. 27. Life of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, ix. 194. 
W., xiy. 110, 112. Memoir of, by 
Professor Phillips, xiy. 112. 

Smithcote, chapelry, x. 307. 

Smock, marriage in a, xvi 330. 

Smuggling in Wiltshire, xiv. 327. 

Smyth family, the, ix. 230. 

Snake, the smooth {Coluber kepu), 
X. 85. 

Snake wood (Dot.), xii. 338. 

Snapdragon (Bot.), xii. 78. 

Sneeze-wort {Dot.), x. 186. 

Snell family, the, ix. 229. 

Snipe {Ornith.), xii. 60. 

Snowdrop (Boi,), xiii. 213. 

Soames, Rev. C, exh., xy. 138. 

Society, the Wiltshire ArchsBologioal 
and Natural History, origin, ix. 
16, History from 1853 to 1863, 
ix. 3. List of Presidents, x. 24. 

Soft-grass, {Bot,), xiv. 288. 

Soils, chemical analysis of, xiv. 109. 

Solanum, Solanaeem {Bol.), xi. 240. 

Soldiers' Ring, the, Damerham, xi. 
266. 

Soler, Soleret, meaning of words, 
xvi. 291. 

Solidago {Bot.), x. 183. 

Solomon's Seal [Bot.)y xiii. 214. 

Somerford, xiii. 116 ; xv. 224. 

Keynes, xii. 20. Dedica- 
tion of Church, xv. 105. Church 
plate and bells, xii, 363. 

Maltravers, Matreface, 



Broad or Great, dedication of 

Church, xv. 105. Church plate 
and belb, xii. 368. 

Manduit, Mawditts, or 



Little, xii. 23. Origin of name, 
xiii. 57. Dedication of Church, 
XV. 105. Church plate and beUs, 
xii. 368. 
Somerset, Protector, X. 69 ; xiy.105; 
XV. 215. 
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Sonchui {Bot), x. 206. 
Sonning;, Berks, xi. 53. 
Sopwith, Sopworth, or Sapperton (P), 

xii. 22. Dedioation of Charch, 

XV. 106. Charoh plate and bells, 

ib, 368. 
Sorrel {Bot.), xii. 335. 
Sotheron Estoourt. See Estoourt . 
Sottewell family, the, ix. 229. 
Southbroom, xvi. 316. Meaning of 

name, xv. 82. Dedioation of 

Church, XV. 105. Called the Green 

Charoh, xii. 365. Charoh plate and 

bells, %b. 
Bouthey on Silbnry, xvi, 89. On 

sun-worship, f6. 124. 
Southwiok, xiii. 116. Manor, t^. 

294. Chapel, x. 307. 
■ Court, Eev. E. Peaoook on, 

xiv. 31. 
Sowerby , J., xiv. 110. On Stonehenge, 

xvi. 69. J. D., xiv. 110. 
Sowing, proverb, x 

58. 
Spain, parish regist 
Spalding, old olub a 
Sparganium [Bot,) 
Speoolom vit», xv. 
Speed, J., xvi. 21. 
Speedwell {BU,), x 
Spelling, a guide 

pronunciation, xi 
Spenoer, meaning oi 

J., on hedges and 

317. 
Spenser, £., on Stox 
Spert family, the, i: 
8ph<Brodtk9 (woode 
Spicer, J. W. G., 

xiii. 223. Exh. 

exh,, XV. 138, 
Spikenard, Plough 

184. 
Spike-rush {Bot), i 
Spiranthei {Bot.)^ 2 
Spleen- wort {Bot), 
Sponge, fossil (wood 
Sports, village, xi. d 



Spurge {Bot)y xii. 344. 
Spurge-laurel {Bot,), xii. 341. 
Spurrey {Bot)^ ix. 75. 
Spye Park, Mr. C. H. Talbot's notes 
on (with illustration) xv. 136, 320. 
Large trees at, x. 139, 147 ; xii. 
350. Visited by Society, 1863, 
ix. 19. 1874, XV, 136. 
Squared word, a, found at Corinium, 

xiv. 81. 
Stachye (Bot.), xii. lOl. 
Staff, ancient pastoral, x. 32. 
Staffard, Bishop John, xiiL 238. 
Staindrop (Durham), xvi. 314. 
Stallard, Mr., exh., x. 39. 
Stamp duties, xvL 325. 
Stancomb, W., xv. 215. JSxh.,ib, 

139. 
Standon family, the, ix. 229. 

or Standen,'meaning of name^ 

XV. 82. 
^-^ — Chaworth or North Standen. 
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24, 289 ; xiii. 117. Dedication of 

Cboroh, XT. 106. Church plate 

and bells, xii. 368. 
Stantonbnry, ziv. 344. 
Stanwell. See Stowell. 
Stapelthorn, meaning of name, xt.87. 
Staple, hundred of, xii. 23, 362; 

xiii. 114; zy. 84. Meaning of 

name, zv. 87. 
Staple, merchants of the, ix. 137. 

■ Hill, X. 172. Meaning of 
name, xy. 87. 

Stapleford, xii. 13 ; xr. 273. Mean- 
ing of name, xv. 87. Dedication 
of Church, xv. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 367. 

Stapleton, x. 172 ; xii 13. 

Star of Bethlehem {Bat.), xiii. 217. 

Starkley or Sterkeley hundred xii. 23; 
xiy. 273. 

Starling family, the, ix. 230. 

Star-wort, Water {Bot.) xii. 347. 

Station, Roman, at Bay don, x. 104. 

Statistics, yalue of, xyi. 335. 

Staughton, Great, Hunts., xvi. 329. 

Staunton. See Stanton. 

Stayerton, xv. 72, 209. Meaning of 
name, ib, 210. 

Stawell. See Stowell. 

Stawton. See Stanton St Quinfin. 

Steele, W., Recorder of London, xiii. 
162. 

Steeple Ashton. See Ashton. 

■ Laying ton. See Lavington. 

■ Langford. See Langford, 
Stephen, King, at Devizes, ix. 34. 
Sterkeley. See Starkeley. 
Sterling, meaning of the word, ix. 

140. 

Sterohold family, the, ix. 229. 

Stert, xii. 16; xiii. 111. Meaning 
of name, xv. 81. Dedication of 
Church, xy. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 363. Geological 
seotionn of neighbourbood (wood- 
cut), ix. 173, 175. 

Stevens, E. T., x. 3. 24 ; xiv. 120; 
xy. 124. Don. xii. 385 ; xv. 238. 



.firA., X. 34. On the pii-dwellings 
at Salisbury, xii. 148. On the 
Stone Period, xiii. 23. 

J., .'notes on some worked 



flints, xi. 106. T. 0., exh., x. 37. 

Stichcomb or Scntesoombe, xii. IS. 

Still-yard or Still-house, ix. 140. 

Stoc or Stow (Teut.), xv. 78. 

Stock bridge, lynchets near, xii. 190. 

Stockley, payment to Heytesburj 
almshouses, xi. 304. 

Stockton, xii. 12 ; xiv. 888. R«y. T. 
Miles's history of, xiL 105, 192. 
Charter relating to (with litho- 
graph) xii. 216. Dedicatloa of 
Church, XV. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 364. Bene fac tio n s, 
xii. 382. M anor House (with pho- 
tograph), xii. 133. Terraoes of 
ditto (with woodcuts), ib. 189, 190. 

Stodfolde, old hundred of, xii 16* 
Meaning of name, xv. 82, 84. 

Stoke, meaning of name, xv. 7S. Se€ 
alto Beechingstoke. 

Verdoun, xii. 11 ; xiii. IS. 

Chapelry, x. 310. 

Stokes famUy, the, ix. 229. 

Stokesleigh, xiy. 344. 

Stonage, xvi. 2, 24. 

Stone age, the, xiii. 342. Mr. Stevens 
on the, xiii. 28. 

Stonecrop (BoL), ix. 76. 

Stonehenge, xvi., 302, 339. Mean- 
ing of name, ib, 1, 254. Hoare's 
map of, ib, 1. Old drawings of, ix. 
23; X.34; xv. 139. Aubrey's 
ditto, xvi. 32,86. Other engravings 
and plans, ib, 45, 46, 54, 58, 93. 
Measurements, t5. 61, 91. Incised 
markings at, ix. 268. Owners, 
xvi. 237. * Depredations, xi. 348. 
British Quarterly Review on, xii. 
242. Notes, xii. 130. Queries, 
xi. 112. Replies to ditto, ib. 243. 
Sunrise at, xi. 347. Proposed woric 
at, ix. 207 ; x. 4, 5, 18. Vigfted 
by Society, 1865, x. 19; 1876, 
xvi. 62. 
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^Gtonebenge and its barrows, by W. 

Long:. M.A., F.S.A., xvi. 1. 
: Stones, religious and medicinal value 

attaohed to oertain, xvi. 223. 
; Stonesfield, moUusoa, of, xiv. 117. 
f Stone-wort {Bot.), ix. 240. 
Stooley. See Standlinch. 
Stork, l^end of the, xii. 59. 

the white {Ornith,) xii. 68. 

8tour, river, meaniDg of name, xiv. 

166. 
Stourton family, the, ix. 230. Lord 

xiii. 831. 
Stourton, xii. 26. Dedication of 
Chorch, XV. 105. Church plate 
and bells, xii. 366. 
- " and Stourhead, meaning of 

names, xiv. 166. 
Stow, John xvi. 24. 
Btowell, meaning of name, xv. 83. 
Stowford, meaning of name, xv. 72. 
Btraburg, old name for Trowbridge, 

xiii. 292 ; xv. 212. 
Stradling family, the, ix. 230. 
Btraford or Caneford, xv. 253, 273. 
Stranger's Farm, Danntsey, meaning 
of name. xv. 89. 



Btudley, near Trowbridge, xv. 

209. 

Dedication of Church, xv. 105. 
Btukeley, Dr., extracts from common 

place book, xi. 341. On Stone- 

henge, xvi. 41. 
Stump family, the, ix. 229. 230. 
Sturmy family, the, ix. 229. 
Sturry Brook, meaning of name,xiv« 

166. 
Stylman, J.,xiii. 328. 
Stylus, Iron, xi. 118. 
Sudpett, mis-reading for Tidpit, q,v. 
Suffragan Bishops in Wiltshire, xvi. 

255, 262, 264. 
Sulphur-wort {Bot,), ix. 247. 
Sumerford. See Somerford. 
Sumptuary laws of Queen Elizabeth, 

xiv. 215. 
Sun, worship of the, xvi. 122, 124. 
Sunday, old custom respecting, xiv. 

232. Penalty for enacting labour 

on, xi. 142. 
Sunflower, the, ix. 162. 
Surnames, formation of, xiv. 133. 

Origin of some, ix. 10 ; xiii. 43. 

Permanance of. xi. 32. Fewness 
d. 332. Variety 
K OldWiltshire, 

ell, or Cerendon, 
7. Meaning of 



t jx. 229; xvi. 

. 24; XV. 274. 
, xii.289. Dedi- 
XV. 105. Church 
di. 368. Bene- 

Emley of, ix. 

Society, 1869, 

y or Fenny, xii. 
Dedication of 
. Church plate 
K Benefactions, 
blet found at, x. 
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Satton little, xiii. 114. Chapel, x. 

311; xii.376. 
■ ' Mandeville or MaynfSBlde, 

xiii. 112. Dedication of Charoh, 

XT. 100. Chureh plate and bells, 

xii. 369. 
Swallow (OmaK), ix. 213, 
Swallow, River, origin of name, xiv. 

267. 
Swallowcliff, xii. 28; xiii. 113 ; xv. 

224. Dedication of Chnroh, xy. 

106. Chnrch plate and bells, xii. 

367. 
Swan, mote (OmUh.), xii. 160. 
Swanboroogh, Handred of, xii. 15, 

363; xiii. 111. 
Swayne, H. J. F., §xh., x. 35. R., 

XV. 25. W., ix. 155. 
Swedish Arohseological Society, xvi. 

86. 
Sweet-gale {Bot), xiii. 193. 
Sweet-grass (Bot.), xiv. 295. 
Swift {OrnUh,), ix. 219. 
Swill brook, origin of name, xiv. 

267. 
Swimmers, the {Omith.), xii. 152. 
Swinbrook, ix. 10. Meaning of name, 

XV. 82. 
Swindon, xii. 21. Geology of, xiv. 

137. Purbeck strata at, xiv. 113. 

History and antiquities, by Mr. E. 

Jefferies, xiv. 180. Dedication of 

Churches, xv. 105. Chnroh plate 

and bells, xii. 367. Benef&ctions, 

ib. 382. Annual meeting at, 1873, 

xiv. 121. Great Western Works, 

visited by Society, «5. 
Sycamores at Everleigh, x. 157. 
Sifmphytum (Bot.), xi. 236. 
Syrenoote meaning of name, xiv. 268. 
*• Tables," a game so called, xiv. 212. 
Taesan-maad, xv. 96. 
Talbot family, the, ix. 230. Taria- 

tion of the name, xvi. 319. 
C. H., XV. 352. £xh., ib. 

138. 

Papers on — 
Brombam, xv. 328. 



Laoook Abbey, the existing re- 
mains 0^ xii. 145, 221 ; xvi. 351. 
Agreement oonoerning ditto, 

xvi. 350. 

Spye, the old house at (with 

anastatic illustrations, xv. 136^ 

320. 
Talebearers, fine for harbouring, xiii* 

113. 
Tamisia. Ste Thane. 
Tamu* {Bot.), xiii. 201, 
Tauaeetum (Bot,), x. 190. 
Tan-coat, meaning of name, xiv.268. 
Tan Hill, meaning of name, xL 7, 

287 ; XV. 89. 
Tankard, wooden peg, ix. 25. 
Tanner, Bi«hop, family and writingSy 

xiii. 59. Mrs., don., xiL 385 ; xiiL 

104, 223. 
Tansy {Bat.), x. 190. 
Tapestry, old, x. 36, 38, 39. 
Tate, G. R., MJ)., ix. 271. R. xiv* 

118. 
Taxua {Sot.), xiii. 198. 
Tayler. Dr. G. E., xiii. 315. Mr. 

and Miss, §xh., ib. 317. 
Taylor family, the, ix. 230. 
Teal (Ornith.), xii 161. 
Teale, Rev. Prebendary W. H., ix.12. 

Kxh., ix. 24. 
Teasel {Bot), ix. 264. 
Teddington, registers, xvi. 329. 
Teffont, meaning of name, xiv. 170 ; 

XV. 94. 
« Evias or Evyas, xii. 28; 

xiii. 114. Church plate and bells, 

xii. 367. Chantry, x. 311. . 
Magna or Over Tevente, 

xii. 29; xiiL 114. Church plate 

and bells, xiL 365. 
Tempera painting, x. 43. 
Templedown, Roman Camp, xL 343. 
Temys family, the, xiii. 334. 
Tennant, Professor, on Stonehenge, 

xvi. 73. 
Tennis, game of, xiv. 212. 
Teow*8 mead, xv. 96. 
T9r6bratoUa {Geol.)^ xiv. 116. 
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Tem{0mith,\T^,112. 

Terraces on the ohalk downs, Mr. 

Poulett Sorope on origin of, xii. 

185. 
Terrell, Colonel, xv. 31. 
Terriers, All Cannings, xi. 29. Etoh- 

ilhampton, ib. 188. Trowbridge, 

XV. 226. 
Terry, Rer. J., xii. 209. 
Terumber bequest, the, ix.165 ; xiii. 

293. 
Teseworth, xv. 274. 
Test Valley, Flint implements found 

in, xi. 109. 
Testa de Nevil, xv. 223. 
Test wood or Testewood. See White- 
parish. 
Teiraonid€B (OrmVA.),xi. 167. 
Teucrium {BoL), xii. 103. 
Thame or Tamisia, xv. 278. 
Thames basin, the, xiv. 119, 
Thsiium (Bat,), xii. 342. 
Thistle (Bot.), ix. 162; x. 198. 

Carline, ib„ 195. Milk, »&. 202. 

Sow, ib. 206. 
Thistlethwayte family, the, ix. 280. 
Thorn-apple (Bot.), xi. 242. 
Thomborough, Richard, xiiL 142. 
Thombury, xiv. 161. 
Thorne, J., xiv. 27. 
Thomgrave and ThomhiU, hundred 

of, xii. 21 ; xv. 84. Meaning of 

name, xv. 84. 
Thornley, R. 8., ezh.y ix. 26. 
Thorp, John, xiii. 185. 
Thorp {T€ut.),xY. 19. 
Thoulston, xii. 28. Seudamore 

Chapel, X. 311. 
Thrineia {Bot), x. 20J. 
Throat-wort {Bot), xi. 219. 
Thunderbolt at Steeple Ashton, xiii. 

326. 
Thunderbrook, meaning of name, 

xiv. 268. 
Thurloe, Notes on rising in West, 

XV. 38. 
Thurlow, Lord, story of. xv. 68. 
Thumaro, J., M.D., F.S.A., ix. 18 ; 



xiii. 306, 311. Sketch of his life 

and career, xiv. 234. His death, 

XV. 120. Don., xi. 350 ; xiii. 223. 

Exh., ix. 25; x. 37; xi. 138; 

xiii. 317. 

Papers on — 

Barrows, long as distinguished 

from round, xiii. 309, 339. 
Flint blades found intumuli, 

X. 22. 
Javelin heads, leaf-shaped, xi. 

40. 
Skulls, ancient British,xvi. 157. 
Stonehenge, x. 18 ; xvL 3, 18, 

67, 109. An incised marking at, 

ix. 268. 
Thyme, Thymui {Bot), xii. 94. 

Water {Bot.), xiii. 201. 

Thymalatia {Bot.), xii. 341. 
Thynne or Thinne family, the, ix* 

230. Sir John, letters to, xiv. 

199, et sqq. 
Tiohbome, Alderman B., xiii. 184. 
Tioheldean, large stone near, xi. 342. 
Tidoombe or Tyltoome, xii 15. 

Meaning of name, xiv. 172. Dedi- 
cation of Church, xv. 105. Church 

plate and bells, xii. 363. 
Tidpitt, Free chapel at, x. 811. 

(Misread Sudpett) xiL 376. 
Tidworth, x. 168 ; xii. 7. Meaning 

of name, xv. 79. Dedication of 

Church, XV. 105. Chuioh plate 

and bells, xii. 370. 
Tifin, Mr., exh., x. 38. 
Tilers, laws affecting, xiv. 215, 
Tiles, eneaustie, Ameebury, x. 38. 

Clyffe Pypard, xv. 138. fledding- 

ton, ix. 24. Milton, x. 328 Poyn- 

tington, xiii. 19. 
Tilshead, Tidelside, or Tydolfeshlde, 

xii. 18 ; xiii. 114, 115; xiv. 342; 

XV. 224. Meaning of name, xv. 

87. Dedication of Church, xv. 

105. Church plate and bells, xiL 

366. Registers, xvi. 307. 

Ditch, xvi. 106. 

Timbrell, T., xv. 215. 
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Tinhead or Tenbyde, xiii. 116. 
Meaning of oatne, xt. B7. Gar- 
dener of, ix. 226. 
Tming, meaning of word, rv. 74. 
Tipler, old meaning of word, xii. 270. 
Tisbury, i^ji. 28; xiii. 114. Meaning 
of name, xr. 56. Dedfeation of 
Charch, xv. 105, Charob plate 
and bells, *xit. S6T. Cbantry, x. 
312 i xii. 3T4. Laurence of, ix. 
227. Visited by Society, 1870, 
xiii. 21. Earthworks at Okely 
Wood, xi. 84^. 
Titanic add, the oconrrenoe of in 

clays, xiy. 117. 
THe, W., tt.P., tfjtA., xt. 189. 
Titberington (near Heytesbary), de- 
dication of Church, xr. 105. 

~ or Titberton Kelhiway^ or 
' Kelways, rii, 22. Ancient Church, 
TC. 312. ' Dedication, xv. \m. 
, Church plate and bells, xii.- 365. 
Ktherton qr Tytherton Lucas, xiii." 
"118. Dedication of Church, xv. 
• 105. ' Church plate and beHs, xii. 
229. 
,228. 
L 1^1. 
ted, ,xv. 84, 

y 

K Bastard, 



am, xii. 21'; 
xiii. 112; xv. 2^4.- ' 

*** » ■ ■■• Wicb,dedlc«tion cf Ohwteh, - 
^▼. 105. Church plate and beHs, 
xn. .36?: 
■^ Ffnckney, 6rigin of luame. 



'ann,'''6f. 

Todmarton, x. 172. ' • 
TokeB8;'ttaitesm^'r, x;* 8!23 \ id. 81. 
Toliard Royal, xii. 11. Meaniog of 
name, xiif . 50. Dedication of 
Church, XV. 105. Church plate 
«ttd bdlls, xii. d6l». Wood ^, !x. 
231. 



Toll-keepers fined for overolmrge, 

xiii. Ill, ef tqq. 
Tomb of Sir N. de Vlllars, the, xiv. 

128. 
Tooke family, the, ix. 230 . 
Toope^ Francis, of East Knoyle, xfii. 

141. 
Toot-hill, meaning of name, xiv. 268. 
Tooth- wort {Bot.), xii. 75. 
Topp family, the, xii. 117, 198, 199. 
Tbrque, xi. 10. 
Tory, local meaning of word, xtv. 

172. 

Chapel, the, Bradford, x. 862. 

Tottenham House, xv. 168. Park, 

X.141. 
Touchet, Bishop Edmund, !x. 230. 
Townsend, Rev, J., xiv. 109. 
Trackway, British, x. 27. 
Tracts, old, x. 37. 
Trafalgar, formerly oalled St&nfiiMdi, 

X.169. 
Tragopog^ (Bdf.),*'x. 204. 
Trained bands, die xiv, 244. 
Transitional architecture in Wilts, 
•xi. 182. 
•'Translator'* a, xfv. 136. 
Treason, definition of, xiii. 170. To 

be charged agamst at quarter itm/B- 

ions, xiv. 209. 
Trohnehetat, idv. 224. 
Trees, forest, of Wiltshire, x. 168. 

Growfh of, %h, 154. Qigantio, A. 

163. 
Tregoz family, {he, !x. 80*; xi. 19^. 

' 8^ aUo under Lydiafd Tregos. 
Trenchard family, the, xiv. 86. 
Trender hill, giant oh, xiv. 30. ' " " 
Tr^ofd -(Aiigl. Siix.), meanifig ef 

word, XV. 97. 
Trigloeh%n{BiH.),i^Y,H, 
Trigonia (^o/.)y xiv. 120. ' l- • 
: TriHthon, the ftdten, rvi.^'VkS:^ *' - 
' TriUiaeotB {Bof), km. 200C' /^^ '' ' 
Trimmer, J., xiv. 116, - ^ ' - » : ' 
Trincia (Boe.), x. 20Bi - ^' ' ' •' - 

Trinity, the Boly,ChurcM deAcalto& - 

to, XV. iio: ' •'•*:- ^"liii-'. 
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l^^odia (Bat.), xir. 292. 
Trittoum (JM.), ziy. 304. 
Troll. £«0 Trowbridge. 
Trollops Mr. €xh., xiii. 317. 
Tropenell family, the^x. 265. T., 

ziii. 302. 
7»wt)ndge, TrabHdg«, TmU, or 

Trowle, xiL 89; xiiL US; xr. 

2Qa» 212, 224. Origia of name, 

ziiL 292. Bodman'i hlaXorj of, 

kv. 208. Canon Jonei on Earlj 

Annak of (with j^an of town) ziii. 

304; xy.208. Terrier, a. 226. 

Bsiteatfon of Calnrd^ ^ 105. 

Ckvok pliAe and bellt, xiL 364. 

List of Recton, xy. 230. Teram- 

bef'a Ghantrjr, X4 240; zii. 378. 

BroCkedioedof OorpoB Oluiati, ib. 

Long of| ix. 227. Reynolds o( 

A. 22a. Talbot o( A. 230. 
Tr«e-loTe<Boi.), xiiL 200. 
Ihitk, pursuit of soieatifie, zL 125. 

Caution in ditto, ib, 127. 
Toderyatotie. JSi€ Titheitoa Kella^ 

waya. 
Tugwell, W. E^ his onii<3ialogioal 

ooUeoliolis,x7«133. Wt^UWe^ 
' Woedi zi]L3lSt. 
Tulip, wild (Bat.), jd^ 216L 
Stamdre/faM xiv. 224. 
Tumuli in Deyonahire, Mr. Eimaa 
. 9B,:diLn. 
Tiui, Tune, and Tyning, meaniag of 

words, X. 241 (net^; X7. 74. 
TuBstaU, regbtera, xtLSOO. 
Turley Ho«M| near West Wood, 
. iiiLBOl. 

Tumsai^ xr. 169 (note). 
Tuaser'sHy^ poiiite <rf giiod hui* 

bondry, xii* 322. 
Tas8ilaio{B»l.),x.t8L 
Tway^loAe (J^il)., xUL 20S. 
twin ttanows, thty xvr. 342. 
1>ry|i(HNl^ lyudiete ooMi xii. im. 
Q?j^lmmtieket,a,xiL334. 
TydaAtfUMy, tlie, ix, 230. 
Tylor, A^ idy. 119. Mr., mUtm 
•^ Mltuie of fnmiU?eMaji,«sll23i 



Tyltoomb. 8e$ Tideombe. 
^Pkh Typ1uu»€i {BH.), xiT. 74. 
Tysoe, red horse of, xIt. 29. 
l^ertottyTytherington. ^S^Tifthav- 

tsn. 
Ubbelegh, xr. 248. 
Udney, hollowed stone fMimd at, 

(Uthogn^ xxu 125. 
UffingtoD, white horse, xir. 16. 
Ugborne. 8e€ Ogborue. 
Ugford wr Ug^td, xr. 278. Dedi« 

cation of Church, til. 106. 
ITZffMis, UltnaeM (JM.)> ^ ^^ 
Umbell^wa {Boi.), ix. 238. 
Underditoh er WondeK|itch|f hnndiieft 

«f,xii. 6, 360. Meaaiog olsaina, 

xiy. 269. 
Upayou, xiL 15. Dedioaticsi of 

Churdh, xt. 1054 C^aanh ^ate 

and bellB, ziL 363. fiucouraal at, 

X. 313. Whitepariah CSu^ xiL 

376. Cheney of, ix. 225. 
Upham, Upper, xL 136. Ooddact 

of, ix. 1)26. Tate ^ f&. 231. 

Visited by Society, 1867, xi. X36. 
Upping8to<dL) XL IftO, 
Upton Layell or Ubbdtoo, zii. 27$ 

xiiL 116;xT.72. Qoldataaaanta 

Ibond ad (wDodout) xt. 183. 

Churoh plate and betU, ziL 386. 
•— ^ (SkmdflOMra, xiL 28; siiL 114; 

xy. 72. Dedication of Church, xr. 

105. Chuveh fkte and bells, xiL 

365. Chantry, x. 313. BeaefiuH 

tions,^.881. Baymcntiofleytsa^ 

bury Almshouses, ai. jMMi. 
Urns, sapulshnl <wikk Wk^^^h)^ 

ix.1^. 
*-^— cioerafy, CoUlngbcWM <idth 

Uthegiaph), X. 17, 93« Umx 

Btenehenge (li4th woodout^ xfL 

I«5,li8.a69. 
Urtiea, UrHoaesa {Bid.), xiL 948, 
- -3^' 

Usk, meaning of naaa, xk. 107« 
mhoulmia (S^^ ^. 314. 
Vxtviaie, oeantng d aiiBs^ xif. 

167. 
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Va4icinium (^0t)t xL 223. 
Yaleriao^ FaUrianaeea (J?o<.}, ix* 

263, 
Valiant fipftnowy the, ix. 49* 
Y^Badinm, on the <M)0iur6D0e of im 

Wiltshire pig iron, ziv. U7« 
Yane, Sir Honiy, xvw 34, 
Variety in «peWag j^rqpfir namei^ 

x?L320. 
Yases. iSs^ Cope tmd UriUk 
YaHome Cha^l, z. 2a0. 
Yangliftirfamiliri arma of the, z. 238. 
Yaw, W. 8* W^ ?.B-8., « ooioag© 
* of Great Britain, xyL 127. 
Verba$eum (Bot^ijil 76. 

Yergil, Polydore, xri. 20. 
Yernal^^gran (^od.), ot< 281. 
Yemditoh ^ Yemdybe, nr. 338. 

Jlaa^ing ot Mme, i6, 269. 
Yenief , Lady, :^vi.,26t 
Ftffoiitca (Ba.)t zii. S^ 
Yertne, Oeoife, pn ftt po eh<fig e»^ i^yL 
.42. ; ' -r :■ ■ . 

Yervain C^ot), idH04, ... v 
Yqapaaian'a G^p, p(vi.48ft% / 

Yeatmenta^ EodesiaBtioal, SalisbnTy 
..^tbe^jcalix. 3prj; a4T?36. Atee^le 
..,4rf4^ xii^. 3304 ^ 0^. In- 
. ven^n^./?f ^jChiMPofc g^oda, jpi. 

- 146. • .|M[ .' r. .-.. ..(1 t. 

Vile«|)e«ftirMffl*.jriwl3fi.,t,i A > 
F«w?a (jBo«.)> «^i?27»,x , .t,n /i , i /f 

Y ize, Rey. J. E., on the ]mi .f^d 

ix.20, 87. list of #t(tf>,.*6, JHJ0. 
Yodo](ia9|[ i;^.. AiitiS^^Sl M»t. Ji;2« ^^.U 
Yoraoity^ t .ezW*P^%r^<)*^oS*^ 

. 329* ,; .ii'x ;'i«M .z ,)Hi»7/ * 

Yortigem, jpifiii 370. . JKeaM^inOf 

T^.«M»ChM}i..'ifii^0^l¥bfl9MW 
W. silent before oo jft^ Wttlil\kft^il 



50. 



.L'l .i:: (. "J (Vjiiuu icii il 



Waee, xYulS. 

Waddon. . 8- Wliaddon. 
Wadera, the {OmUK), zii. 44^ r 
WadwJok, meaning of .iiami^,xiv^ 

260- , ' . 

Wages in XYI. oenhiry, zf^.}^. 

Ditto in XYIIL oentiuyj la. ^1^- 

89, 93j 98, 210, 2U. . 

Wi^gon, okLoaeof word« :^* 148^ y- 
Wagstaffe, Sir J*, xiii. 1?5. , : . ^ 
Wafce, WiUiam, xiii. 120^ Tiv'41- 

BndgelTaatory of hiini xi?.iMN 
Waloot, xiT. 274. , \i 

WalootI, IUt, M. S. a, InYantorifia, 

oC Ohnroh goods and, Chipitnna in 

Wiltshire, xiL 354. • m . , 
Walker, Mr,, Historief otJ^ifr 

Wraxall and Great CbaldftiVi, 

IX. 7. . ^ ' Tjf.nr.V/ 

Walkeac'a Hill, maanlng of^nnm^ii WlW 

220 <noU}^ zi^ Wl.n/nJfr. 

JIatahan on, iz. 21, Qpni^dSA 

1860, z, 23. , ^ . -I .i,y 
WaU^barley . ( JBol), xi^ 8«U v r 
Waller, Sir W„ xiL 294, «^ . r, 
WalUn^Bwd, xijr. 2X4. '^ .fHg 
Walli^tonr Colonel, xr* W. ^ t. 
Waliis, Mr. •Sampfondi o» 6^f|p^ 

hen|^xn.43..f . :■ t * -fr^H 
Wall Mead, meaning of nfm^ ^. 

170. . . f : i:-c*niBV 

W<Ulop, 117. 274. MeaiOofoCMMT 

xiy. 270. ' . A J.;-! .nui^ili^ 

Walw»i4liini|f,.5,.2ai. .p^afidin*'^ 
Wahdngham^ 8ir ft, J*i< Wftwow) 
Writei; 9f iWistwW.f'Pj^jte.HCTr 

'2J4f' . ^ .<- n-t.ill^.nM .881 

Waliham, Bishops, zyi. 262.,t8 M 

V4ton,fe?^.{|V^§3|ninij.3ffl /8b77 

Wanborough or Wambei|p, ^.<81 » 

.?PMR.*124^o^^>»§WC*S«ki^^^ 

Coins . fonnd.. f^^ .viP«4M^R<A' 

and bells,flrife Sftl-^ur^hWffwfil^ 
X.314, 6malb^e ^ W5<«aMW 

Wansdyke, zi, 11; zv. 95;.ailL 
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107. Meaning of name, x. ^3. 

Fonnation of, xir. $42. Mentioned 

by Stt&eky. ri. 842. 
Winmy, Mkjor H., iHi. 128. 
•*Want," Wiltshire meaning of 

WOTOi XT. uU9. 

Wapeflftake, the Berkshire, xiii. 106. 

Wapley or Wappelegh, xv. 247, 288. 

Wardoaror Yerdore, xii. 28. Mean- 
ing of name, xiy, 183. 

■ ' * '* " Oastlei Tisited by Society, 
rt(^, X. n. Ditto, 1878, xiif. 20. 
History of, ib. 

' ^ ' i "" • ' Talley, frei^Water beds In, 

'^^zffl. t». I^NHoi insects in, xiy. 
Ill, 112. 

WnAigh, X- 1705 xrr.272 5 xiy. 

*il«*.' ■ 

Warming-pan, ancient, ix. 23. 

Wifrikinster, xfi. 28. Meaning of 
"■ame, xty. 18^. Hundr^ of, xii. 

• ' 128,888; xiiL 1 14. Ly nehets near, 
zii« 185. Dedication of OhitroheS| 
xy. 105. Choi^h plate ahd bell^, 
xiL 986. Benefactions, xii. 
383. 84. Lainrenee's -€hi^, x.' 
814 ; laf. 888% Kortege Ohapel, 
^i. 878, 380.' 86ott of, ix. 229. 
Payment to Heyte^bury'almilionsey 

Warmwell, R., xt. 334. 

Wttttinr. ' S^.^ R., xvi. 102i One 

Salisbury Plain, i6, 141. • 
Wamfbrd fiunily,' the, ix; 28i; ^' 
Wamhams, Geological sedScM' at 

(woodotit)iix.l79,l80i^ ^ • 
WArtoii, Dri Thoi&as; ao6net bjr, iVf: 

188. Mr., History of Kiddington. 

•». 87.' •' .^v' -. ^ ;. . .. /// 

Wash, meaning* of tho^'naiDe^, xfi/; 
: 187,'*' • -' '^'J^-- *'' ^' • - »' ''- ^'^ ' 
Wasbbdiidie,^>W««xpooH- me^bftg 
^^^tttojei^^y. 27t. ' '-"• '■- 
lMlkiii^j-l9irI!Mn«foe> x^:237. 
i^lCK'tjH(4^ce; 0^. 288.'' ' ^ 
WMienbe^,cijy.'88. • " 
WaMem^ -Uuflh^ bF'^ame; xtr.' 



Waster, mejanmg of '#i(ntl, xfy. 4l8, 
Watch, places tot keeping, jdy. 
218. 

Rules respeetiilg^ dittcf, %b:21^. '^ 
Watches, ancient, ix. 27; x.*^; 

xy. 188. ^' 

Wattle, fireptoof, Xfi.^295. ' ' '■'. 
War, Its use fa pafiHikig, x. 43. '"- 
Way, the late Mr. Albert, xy. 12K 
Way-bennet (5*?.), xiy. 308. 
Waybread (Bdt.), xii: 881. ' ' ' • ' 
Wayfaring.tree(Pol.)ifti288.-'' ' 
Waylen, E., eA, ix. 28;' ^y.'f8^/ 

J., ix. 7, 25. ' <^ 

WeanHngs, xiy. 214. * - ^"' ^ 
Weapons, ancient,' ix. ' 25; ^IfMiii^ 
yal, ib. 25, 26. Restriction^ bn 
use of; xiy,^l!^.' ' . - ^ 

Weare or Browne famBy,'4he,'{x. 
230; xyi.3H. ^ 

Weather proyerbs ated'wt0aaierfia&- 
cie8, by the «ev. &; a Siitl?,^: 
141; xy.42. ' -•'' - --*^.."^- 
WeayetjH., e**;, !t.3f. ^^^ » ** 
Weayem Mill, the, xiy. 271. • - 
Weaiel-snout {Sot), ^if. lOO: • '" ' 

Webb fannfyj the, -ix: 1881'j-kli: 

an;.. ■ ' .. - I . ri..iLr<, 

^:, ^h,i xiK 31t. - J;,^^«tOBte^ 
henge, xyi. 82, 84i' SM^tllto 
Richiftit^tii ^'Webb,'£K.'n8^i'^^ 
Webbe, Bishop George, xiiL 328^^- 
Wedhampton, ii&^ OFi'¥! ^"litei^g 

of name, xiy. 180. ' -^'^ a 

" Weed, ^he Wilta»^;^^^ mfj i ^ / 
Wekelisoote, xiil. llO; • ^ ' • - '^ 
Welford, RoMn petleiy^lMliid^^lt, 
-xL488i "1- -" ' i •^' ••^-1 c ^ /■ 
W^higtite, ^Di^e bf, -^'AiAwam^t 
the,'l..lJ?4V '»•' J'-' ^ ••'^ .<>-* .>-i 

WeHow («0Biettit5fafl#v844iJ^ -io7 

West,x. 167; xii. 7. •^'-' 

Welpftyv (fee'WftelpIl^^ ,010^1 10 V 
Welshway or Wyllew4^ Jlftr«€88iGr 

W«rei<^ iii^i lif. 4mui JMMftirdr 

-i^aAM^iflfiryiOfC ou diol 
Weat family) the, xi. 10' 
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Budng in Um, ziiL 110, 1252 $ xiT, 
88; XV. 1. 

VleMmtfi xM. 86 $ xiM. 09f r xv. 
SM, 297, FoBBiki fomd «t, xiv. 
137. Hn&dred of, xii. 26. 867 ; 
-m. 116< Ddfiotttivii t4 Cktttch, 
x^. 106« CfhiiMli ^i^ «fld vols, 
xiL 360. Chantries, x. 266^ 916. 
0Mt.,xiiM2i Bikyivood^^spdi, 
x9. ^6. Klgi4»n, xTi. 828; 
Tlaited bj the Sooietj, 1872, xiiL 
aOi. J0htt de» xii. 296i B« 
Bethell, Lord, U. 

W«rte^ XT. 266i 

WeftolutfnaBi. 5m Hanbtti. 
Westhorp or WeHrop, xm. 114. 

]le«Ai^9 of nlkm6i xr. 79. 
Westport, xiii. 304. D«dkali«l of 

ditivh; X¥. 105« <%iirdip)«te 

and bells, xii. 868. 
westMpPf Ha H «| (Kt StoncaiQngOy 

xii 180. ^ 

W^itwoodi xM. 28; dii. HO, 801. 

Dediaation of Chnrobi xv« 105. 

Cbltfcb plals and b^s, xii.M4. 

Tidied by ScksiAty, 1872, xiii. 811. 
T^Vf», gaelofy ^, xi. 

821«. 
'W«theMJltlfis.vX;82a. H^., xy. 

182. Beqiiest to Mmewn, x. 217. 
Wexeovba, xii Id. - 
Weymoulb, Loid,i<XT. 889. * 
W]ladddn,{zii 6; xffl.AOSi x?i.^2S. 

Meaailigof aoM^ kiy.iSli. 'K)ld 

€hu»]Hx.817. iDedicalieii^xT. 
I 106. Gbttvofaplifte and bells,, xii. 

.'SOA^ . YisOed by .fioaatj, 1672, 

xiii. 315. 
IHiealv prisQ. «f;raa « stMidaid -of 

payment, zi, 804. '. 
'Wbaatygcaea^ x^T, 80i« • 
Wheaton, Mr., #«*., x. 37. . ' . 
Wbeliniy er Welplej; xiv^dTd. 

Free Cbapel,^ 317 ; xii) 3/76^ 
, WittniaUsdMi^'xaii 86,d66.f.siu. 

115, Meaning of namC^XYi84. 



Wbiohbiiry, BManiiig rfww^xfr. 
158^ 272. Dedioatioi^ «f iSkmfA, 
XT. 106. 

WMmbMi (OmitK), iii.61. 

Wbi8k«f, DeriTKliDa of in«d, xir. 
167. 

lIQalakev, aeaniag of aane^ x. 20. 
W., xiy. 115, 116,117,112^1201 
Oa iSk» oe om rti B De ^' eWk^tsA 
near Salisbury, xiii. 99. 

Wbiteltoiaes of /\fiHdbin^ika.(»iak 
litbograpbX by JCer. W. a JRte- 
4srieaUi, xiii. 8|l|8; ^ftw K. 
White hoiaa HiM, siTi 98. 

Whiteleaf, tht wlnteoross ataitfi 80. 

Whiteparisky ^» 9. Dedft»titeW4>f 
<%iireb, xt. 106. C^xxnk pMb 
and beils, xii 36a Frea Chi^peb, 
xii 377, 860. iieMMaieiaifftwn- 
ooQr«y:x. 357$ lik 870..^TeBt 
Wood> X. 81S ; xai« 6719. - Banett 
of, ix. 224. . . ' r 

— n — h- COmpO, V^^«ninr'Sa-^36. 

WhittaiiM^ ^T> 212. 

Whorl-grass {Bot.), xiT..89ff. ■ 

WhaiikdM»r]r4JN*)ixi228i j. . 

WbotWBlladovtt. Sm.'Vh&tmih-^ 
down. .''/.' tt 1- 

Whirr mr Whaz^ tteailng ^taaae. 
xiy. 273. . -A : 

WiDfc, jneanittg laf-fwoiid iiuMBpo* 

sition* xxr. 158i ... '" 

, Wiektns, Mrs. £., ^shi.-mjm 
WidQinhhe,txiLill ; ioyr. IUL.4baiH 
; try,XJ.31«i 1 1 

WidgtaaiianiM:),.iiii l&b, l ; 
WiiHWll tnrtnar„ v^fPSk .^ 
;Wido»9, Uxenv3mi'S26l. ..' 
WMKi-gibef..iiittB!j^ bf.ttaoMit xiT. 

WIfebilBr W%Wlafe«^x7«^a98r- 

Wiloot, dedkatioit, oi hGiia^oliJ XT. 

. ^b06. .i6teMwh^^M94ApAU^ii& 
; .;3634 YMMk.hy SiM^,7l663, 
.- ix..82. ; ■ ' .••'.. t iH iinutA 
, WiU4.B;,'e«iL»- i*L'27«in .f7. ,lo 
. W11d^ltdi^ifff^ted9lm£ttl^'liii:fi87. 
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Wilkcfl, Ifr^ tfJlik^iz. 26; x. 90. 
WOkini, I., exh,, ix. 27. . 
WilkinflDB, Bienr. IM». Joha^ 4#ii<, 
. xL M*. I AepMl of idl^piligfl lA 
Silbnry, in 1867, xi. 113. 

Wii^MBir BflT^ Dri Jbsfiftnd^ xi ^7. 

. 8., xiv. W9. : 

WitliaiUBffli, Sir A., xir. 282. . 

WiBouglilrf, W^ x£i 11^. 

Willowv we^g, how ialfOdMed 
intoBigUad,k. 160. 

WiOofw^erly {Bffi.% z. 1^. 

ymii, Mr. 9xhi, xi. 18A. 

WiJsfordv G^eat, lii. «^ IMicttlioii 
«f ChvKoli, xr. 106* duaiidh {date 

>-'isidb0lit^aui867. Lake Cbapel,x. 
289. BeiMfiu)tloD«, xii Sai, 

—i— LittUcr Wylloford/dmroh 

plate and bells, xii. 986; 

■■ ■ " ' J ■ ^OfftiitdediMtienef ebweh, 
XT. 106. 1 Cb«ffeh plaU coA Mis, 
xii. 86S.- ' ' 

Wilton, Bov; S., ^ o^lieHbiih xMi. 
tt3. .&A«, ix. S»r a^ 16^ On 
Bishop Tanner, xii. 59. 

• n» TU late, aietek vt Ida 

life, xii. 59 (note). 

Wilton, XT. 248, 277. Meaning ^f 
VMM, xhr. \^ Borough of, xlL 
10. Annnal meeting at^ xlii. 1* 
<<IidgwBodc,"*d^M3. €i«roh, 
Mr. Ofimi^a aooovnt of, xiii^ 14, 
93. Dedication, xT« 106. Plate 
andb8liB,xii.366^ Ineianleooles- 
iastioal biAUnga^ xt 8t9. Miaet^r, 
xii. 374. St «iW» Bospitel, M. 
S78i 8tiJolim'sditto,A Beoket 
of, ix. 225. Gray of, ix. 226* 
» " »-. ' Bmmo,:iM^y>(f M. 6. 

r \ Lsige ecNifidr at; x: 154/ 

:WMtUdibragviMltd9e^ili).Da^faaon, 

< xiy*. 109;: ? ArefadMlogioil and 

Hatnral History Society, ^ie ^ork 

of, XT. 118;f2>, m^. Ma^Mskle, 



, jcY. 109^ , ,,. ... J 

Wiltshire barrows, hopr ,4jMmaag 

£rom. thoseof otiisf fl^untioi, %^ W. 
, 'fiiriU»> Uni oU r jEM«i 179., : 3Mihfips» 

early^ x;fi. ftSO. Q^ka ofr,:xiv. 
' 107.,i<»iui4mfff»'Xl6<k:6ttl«ni- 

oaldiiMoli (»itii.m»pX'2ii.^ft^6; 

XT. llOr > 

■' " *' n, dhamhe^BsiaetQf^srrM. 
■i "" ' » olofgy, nfleyaam Q!^;aiL 
210. 



earlie6iiaifcabitante»J9.99. 
flora. Sa FUmu > F«A0, 

geolfl«y,ad.i24,8a4K3ir. 

107, U6. Sor Xm fi^4. 109.^ 

Srariflgon, t5.tl^. 
i." - i"i u g^ods, i|iTei»ftoritaioJ(tsiL 

345. 



116. 



zi849. 



-'--♦-f^ hawldif ii#tea, isi -298.- 
Hundreds, xii. 6. • ^ 

iton (B» a»d ittnoiUMg, 



xii. 146. 



i wi ' ■■ ■ la«g«ii tam in^i «T»209. 

Xif^ dmtio^ of itt/xl^ dM^ 
r— f*r— t «4p. of ^downs, 4Sr -W.- 

Military diTisions of, xtvL 846. 

Miik;naftlttrt>i^ aHC ISdi MH- 

orilQgy,'xW« li87. ' 
■ name df, itsatigia, Mir. 

164. ll«meat>f^aaM(iii^xii;'«l; 

Hwm l&k:. GUttio^olaiietttifi diMo,* 

ik.U». Fiidflo^ >BT; .68^ Tea- 
. tMiia, a. 71. SM 4d9t^ Laiigleat 
' papeitB, Ko.' 9v ^r^ <i04« > Somina 
.^Villatnfli^xil. U tSia^qroii^^zTi 

837. V 

■NP. M«wiWogyj a«Ti HW, 



Feooliars, xri/ 804; 
ralWiip^ S^lagY' ^ ix. • 

167. ..• V ■ * .'• ." ' "V 
!■ .' If * roaft Witter, xiwlOPL Bb- 



uAi CathofiM, xri. 887.' 
uf^4M«.9bMla^Qcb« 
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Wfltsbifo tfftditibiiS) 6iimd8, ft&d 
sapentitioDs, xiv. 820. Trees^ 
forest, z. 135. 

Wily. S00 Wyly. 

Wimbledon, onstiimal of manor e^ 
XT. 126. 

Wiml)ome, AMef of, ix. Sfi4. 

Wittfield, Wynfield, er Wynekenlee, 
xii. 25; xiii. 237. Meiuiiiigof 
imme, xir. 272. Dedication of 
CSiaroh, zr. 1^. Chnreh pkto 
and bells, xiL 365. 

'WlB8k7#rWyn68ley, xiL25; xiii. 
118, 301. Dedication of C^nroh, 
XT. 106. Choreb plate and bells, 
xii. 365. 

Winterboome, xt. 90. 8^4 mho 
▲bbodeston and Eolleston. 

■ Basset, white horse, xIt. 

28. Dedication of Chnrch, xr. 
106. Ohnroh plate and bells, xiL 
864. Browne of, ix. 224. 

Cherbnrj, Sherborongh, 



Gonmore, Onnn^, f^r Maiden, z. 
88 ; xii. 8 ; xr, 276. Dedication 
of Ohnroh, zt. 106. Church 
ftate and b^ls^ zM. 809. I%uter 
of, iz. 229. 

Dauntser, x. 88 ; xM. 8. 



Dedication of Cborob, :rT« 106. 
Oknrdi plate and bdls, xii 870. 
Eairls, Xi' 88; xii. 7. 



Dedication of Cbarcb, xr. 106. 
Chnroh plate and bells, ^i. 869. 
Monkton,xu.l9; ZT.248, 



274, 275, 276. MiHwmw, near, 
zf. 842. Coins foimd, ib. 844, 
Dedication of Obtireb, xt. 106. 
Ohnroh plate and bellsi zii» 864. 
Chapel, X. 297. 

Parra ^Asser(x)n, z« 207 ; 



zii.377; mH. 116. 

' «cr»Tqtoii, xM. H. 



'■ ' in ' T 8<»ke, Barrow at, z. 23. 
- iTory tiwklttt found tft dittb(webd- 
cnt), xtI. 179. Dedication of 
Chmreb, xl^ 106< Chwoh plato 
and bells, xii. 367. 



Winterslow, xH; T, 8. JhSMhU 
of Ohnroh, xt. 166. OirutA 
plale and bdls, xii. 869. TkMta-^ 
thwayte of, ix. 230. 

Wishford, mean^g of nam^, x£t. 
166. Magna and Barra, xii. 13. 

Wisk, meaning of name, zir. IfT. 

Wittenham, W^thenham, or Bow- 
leg, zfi. 85; xiiL 927. Meaidd^ 
of name, xiiL 60; Manar, -x. 
892. 

WitiiihnU, XT. 274. 

Witiiy (.»»#.), xiii. 189. 

Wittey, 8., xiSL 286; xiT. 122; " 

Wit(y-tree [Bo$.), ix. 857. 

Woden, the wmthip of, xt< 96. ^ 

WdLcoey ^ Bf^esey, xii. 24. 

Wokingham, Town of, xi. 59. Seal 
ef dittos ^ .60. Carareh, ^. tl/ 
74 (witii woodeeti). 

W«lfhaU. i8beW^ilfhaU. 

Woisey, Cardinal, zt» 847. 

Wonderwitoh. S04 Unde^dHck' 

Wood fomUy, ^, ix. 281; Mkn, 
on Stonehenge, xtL 43. Ilr.^ 
s«A., XT. 188. ' 

Wood, as a bnilding matiilal^ it^ 
888. 

Woodbor<mgk| xii. 16; xifi.111; 
XT. 76, 95. Dedication of C^nrA. 
ZT. 106. Chnroh plate and bcHi^ 
xii. 868. Tinted by tMeiy, 
1863, iz. 22. 

Woodooek ( OrnUh.), xii. 63. — 

Wooden Churches, zTi 887. 

Woodford,- meankig ^ jiaM^ >i0t. 
80. Cbnrolh x. 17. DedSMioiiy 
XT. 106« Plate attd bdl^-xix;' 
866. Tisitedbyfideiety, 1869,'x. 
17. Magna and PMrra, kiL 61'" 

Woodhay 0(MBnion, d. 274.- • 

Woodhifl ^ WMhufi CSi^^'^ 
121. ■' . -^t:--i'^ 

Woodpecker (Ornith.), ix. 48. -^'^ 

Woodruff (1^.), ix.M8l - - 

Woods, H., xiT. Ill, • - : IX 

Woodwaxdi fi., ziT. Ua- 1kR}'&/ 
116, , . ''.IJjvqagi 
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Wo«i]rfttM Inn, zi. 265. 
YTool trade, the, ix. 137, 
WpoLbe^inctoa, meaning o£ name, 

XV. 95, 
WgoldnJgei Mr., ejiA^ ii^ 139. 
WeoUi^mi^ton, maaning* of name, 

XT. 95. 
Woollen, burial in, ix« 157. 
YfoiAiAjt XY. 72« Meaning (tf name, 

.xiii«^50«. 
Woolyerton, analyuB of combraeh, 

xir. 109. 
Wooton, meaning of name, xy. 80. 

■ BaMtt, zii 20. Dedioaticm 
of Churoh, xy. 106. Ghusoh plate 
and bell^i tii. 364. Chapela. x. 
280, 321. Englefield oi, ix. 225. 

) Sirtoaof, t6. 227. 

■ " ■ Biyera or fiyran, xiL 14. 
Geological Beciiona at (woodont), 
xi. 178. Dedioslion of Clinroh, 
xy. 106. Church plate and bell8« 
xiL 894. . 

Waremanh* mflaniatg ofname, xiy« 

273. 
Worsley, meaning of name, xT« 92. 
Wortbi hundred oi; xii. 19. 
Wortoft, xiL 17. Meaning of name, 
. jKti,i^, DedieatioBiofChusohi 
. S^Yf lot. 

W^wid-wort CBoi,), xU. 101. 
^la^uOl, or Wjroxbale, yiated by 

Society, 1872, xiii. 3X3. 

■ North, w. 28 ; xiil U7. 
Dedioatien qf Chnreh, xif. lOO, 
C^iweh plate and beUa, xai,388. 
Cbentriei, x. 321 ; «ii. 876. 

S^nth, xii. 25 ; zliL 118. 



W^UoDr'ehiiiiteryo^ix.7. Pedi- 
oalaonof Churoh, xy.l06. Ground- 
plan of ^tta (lithograph), xiy. 
JQpiq n^pnd.beUa, xiL 365/ 
Chapek, x. 321 ; xii. 380 ; xiy. 
100. ,,,,j, . 

Mamr Houae^ li* 133; 



xiii. 301. 

l^nj(Ornt«^), ix. 59.j8uBmtitioitt 
zfiepeot for^ xiy. 329. 



Wright, Dr. T., xiy. IM^ U5, 11% 

117, 118, 119, 120. 
Wrokesham. S$e WraxaU. . 
Wroughton, R., xiii. 139. . Mr., xy« 



Jackson on (with lithograph and 

plan), xy. 144. 
Wurth. £^ Highworth. 
Wurth (Tent.), xy. 79. 
Wyatt, his restorations of Salisbury 

Cathedral x. 10. 
Wych Easel (BoU), xiL 350. 
Wyke House, Stayerton, xiiL 303. 
Wylleford. See Wilafoid. 
Wylye or Wily, xiL 13 ; xUL 115 ; 

xiy. 339. Meaning of name, xLy. 

164, Dedication of Churoh^ xy. 

106. Ghuxeh plate and halls, xiL 

367. 
■ ■ Biyec^ why so-called, nL 

108. 
Wynekssilee. iSMWinadd. 
Wyndham, C. W., «»*., X. 86. Mr. 

Jnstioe Hugh, xiii. 161, 253. 

H. P., on Wiltshire, extracted 

from Domesday Book, ix. 5» 
Wynkyn de Worde, xy» 338w 
Tr|frrt(Teut.),xy. 79. 
Wyvelsfoid, xiL 16. 
WyyiUe, Bishop Robert^ xyL 260. 
Yaffle, the, kx« 46. 
Ta|ipingaU, the, ix* 464 . 
Tambury, meaning of name^y«273. 
TtrrDw millbdl {BoL) , x. 186. 
Tate family, the, ix, 231. . 
Yatesbury, meaning of' name, xi*:. 

.^6; xy. 77. Dedication. oL 

Church, y. 106, OhuMk^fleleiilid 
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XAtton Caltlf Bm (Ji^e S^Wi 
K^yneft, TteM«; .br JeUitm. 

xU« 21^,^90; xiii. 118; zT.JHS, 
. 261, 262. Ifeaaing of luQnd, zii. 

289. Geological SectbnSi dL328. 

Dedicatton o£ Chvrohy xy. lOB. 

Churoh pkte Md Mis, zii. 368. 

BttiefiMSliDDB, zii. 381. 
■ Keynea, ©r W< », 

Oiapelry, x. UK. C ite 

and Will, xii. 363. 
Year, tbe le§al aid eo al, 

xvi. 318. 
YeldehalL 8994SutSik Houio. 
Terbuiy fSEunilji tiMi iz» 155. 



' Yew C.Bof.%*afciii. Ijf / /JT 
Loof^t, z. 126. 
Ye^-ridge, Chapelry, x. 280. 
Yock i^unily, the, ix. 231. 
Yoxford amd Yozall, flManing of 

namea, idy. 167. 
ZanniehetUa {BoU)^ zir. 80. 
Zaab ar ^SilM, ziL 26. Chapelrf , 
oation of modam 
I. 
Zi D fitonahaaga, x. 

£i iqp,Lordlfdao&'fi^ 
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patron : 
Thb Most Honoubable the Mabquis of Lansdowivb. 

SiA John Lubbock^ Babt.^ M.P.^ F.B.S.j ice., &o. 



d Most Hon. the IfABaxris ov 

llLBSBUBT. 
JOHir WiTHBB AWDBT. 

LLiAH Blackmobe, Esq. 

LLTAM CUNNINGTON, Esq. 
iBlEL OOLDNET, Esq., M.F. 

The Rev. A. G. Shith, jtate^hury JUetory^ Calne, 
Chaelks H. Talbot, Esq., Laeoek Abhty^ Chippenham. 
£. T. Btstens, Esq., Saluhury. 

Cammtttee: 



The Bey. CAiroir Jaoxboe. 

Sir JoHK Nbeld, Bart. 

The Bight Hon. the Eabl Nsisov. 

B. Pabrt Nisbet, Esq. 

Ghables Psnbuddocxe, Esq. 

W. H. POYEDEB, Esq. 



I. Aestie, Esq., DsmMS. 
iaowK, Esq., Biaeklands Park. 
SRT Claek, Esq., Devizei. 
EIiLLiEB, Esq., Devizsi. 
C. W. HovT, BUhopi Canmngi. 
>H jACicsoK, Esq., jDevUet, 



Ber.Canon Jones, Bradford-'On''Jvon, 
H. E. Meduoott, Esq., Sandfleld, 

Potterne. 
Alexandre Mrbx, Esq., DmnMu. 
H. A. Mereweihsr, Esq., Bowden 
BUI. 

Bev. H. A. Oliyibe, PouUhot Beeiory. ] Han. Curaton of 
Hbnet Gunnington, Esq., DevtMei. j Muienm. 

&ac8l ftnnanini ifrecretarM : 



CBXAKDEB, Esq., Bightoorth 
AsTLBT, Esq., Hungerford. 
OBES8TEB, Esq., Matmesburg, 
Hiohmobe, Esq., M.D., Brad^ 
'd'On^Avon. 
NNBIB, Esq., Sioindon. 
ev. O. S. Mastbe, Wui Dean, 
•hury. i ^ ^ -w 



J. E. Niqhtinoalb, Esq., Wilton. 
J. Notes, Esq., Chippenham. 
The Bev. W. G. Plenderlrath, 

CherhiU. 
The Bey. T. A. Preston, Marl' 

borough. 
J. Farlbt Buttrr, Esq., Mere. 
J, B. Sh oplanb. Egg.. Pu rion. 
f.WiSon. 



;fliuuictal j^ecretarv : 
Mr. William Nott, 16, Migh Street^ DeviMee. 
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The Sociktt was established in 1853, fat the ooUeotion of information 
relating to the Archseology and Natural History of Wiltshire, with a yiew to 
the completion of a history of the county. 

A General Meeting is bdd in a difbrent part of the oounty each year. 
A Magazine has been established as a medium of intercourse, and 16 yolumes 
(comprising 48 numbers) haye been issued, in addition to Canon Jackson's 
edition of Aubrey's Wiltshire Collections, and a Report of the BlaoJunoie 
Museum. Premises in Long Street, Devizes, have been purchased by 
the Society, and fitted up as a Museum and Library lor the reception 
and preservation of objects of Natural History, Antiquity, Drawings, Models^ 
MSS., Works of Reference, fto., &o., and there the Society's present Ccdlections 
are, and any future additions thereto will be, arailable to its Membeia. 

The Oenend Meetings haye all been very numerously attended ; the fol- 
lowing being the localities which hare been visited : — 

Dbvizbs, 1853. Swnmoir, 1860. CRiPPXirHAir, 1869. 

6A.IJ8BUBT, 1854. SHAFTSSBimr, 1861. WiLTOF, 1870. 

Chippbkhah, 1855. Malhesbubt, 1862. Tbowbubob, 1878. 

Wabmivstrb, 1856. Dbvisbs, 1863. Swihdov, 1873. 

Bbadvobd, 1857. Salisbubt, 1865. Dbvizbs, 1874. 

Mablbobouoo, 1859. Hungbbtobj), 1867. . Salxsbitbt, 1876. 

The Terms of Membership are : £ «. if. 

For Lifb Mbxbebs , 10 10 

Fob Abhttal Subscbibbbs... Annual Subscription 10 6 

Ditto Entrance Fee 10 6 

Members, from the time of their admission, are supplied with the Magaonr 
gratis ; while to Non-Members it is ehaiged 5f . M. per Number. 

The names of intending new Members will be received by the General 
Honorary Secretaries, or by the Financial Secretary, Mr. William DoTTf 
Devizes, of whom any information as to the objects or mles of the Society naay 
be obtained. 
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lltBllirj j^rtljffinlngital ttrft'^oteral ^tBhmi JSTnnitii* 

I.— Tbi» Society ahaU be oaUed "The WUtikir§ Arehaotoffieia mtd JtaUtrdt SM9rp 8o$Utif,^ 
Its ol^ect shall be 

1. To collect and pnblisb informatioii^ 

On the Antignities of Wiltshire ; including Ancient Monuments, Architectore, Manorial History, 
EedeslaBtfe^ History and Endowments, Bcoordt; and aU other matter»iisQaUr«omKiaodaader the 
name of Archa»ology, 

On the Natural History of the County ; its Oeology, Botany, Onilhelogy, fte. 

8. To presenre, by the formation of a library and Museum, illustrattons of its History ; tIs., 
published works, manuscripts, drawings, models, and specimens, ftc. 

n.— The Society shall consist of a Patron ; a Prealdenft, elected for thvee yean ; Viee-Preeidents ; 
general and district or local Secretaries ; and a Treasurer elected at each Anniversary Meeting ; 
with a Committee of twelve, six of whom shall go otttflDnualty by rotation* but may be re-«)ected. 
Vq person shall be eleoted on the Committee until he shall bare been six months a Member of the 
Society, 

^«^AimiTersaiy Gcieral Meetings shall be held for thonnrpose of electing the Officers, of re- 
edving the report of the Committee for the past year, of reading papers and reports, and of 
tnasactiBK all other neeessaiy buaSitosBk at such time and place as the Committee shaQ appoint, of 
which meeting a fortnight's notice shall be giten to the Members. 

lY.— Members sbaU have the prtrilege of introdnainff ftienda to all Meetings of the Soeietj, in 
■nob numbers and on such terms as the Committee for the time being may fix at a preliminary 
meeting. 

Tw^The Coaninittae ia empowered to call Special General Meetings of the Soeie^* upon reeeirlng 
a requisition signed by ten Members. Three weeks* notice of such Special Meeting, and ita object 
shall be giren to each Member. 

YI.— The property of the Society shall be deposited at Derixes, and shall be Tested in thirteen 
Trustees, in trust, for the purposes of the Society ; and shaU not be disposed of or made applicable 
for any other purpose, except with the consent of five-sixths of the subscribers ; and slMuf not be 
disposed of or aera^d, so long aa any Society exists in the county, having in view objects similar to 
those of this Society ; and whenever the number of the Trustees shall be reduced to five, the 
Tacanoiaa shall be aappUed at a general meeUng . 

Tn.— The aflkizs of the Society shall be directed by the Committee (of which the Officers shall be 
m^fflcio members), who shall have the management and apphcaiion of the Amdsof tlieSooie^ } 
and meetings of the Committee shall be held monthly, or quarterly, as may be found expedient, for 
receiving reports fh>m the Secretaries and Sub-Committoea, and for transacting other jneoesaary 
business t ttiree of the Committee shall be a quorum ; Members may attend the Committee Meetings 
after the officfal basiness has been transtoted. 

Tni.— The Chairman at Meetinga of the Society ahsU have a casting voto, in addition to his vote 
as a Member. 

IX.— One (at least) of the Secretaries shall attend each Meeting, and shall ke«p a reoonl of its 
proceedings AU manuscripts and communications, and the other property of the Society, shall be 
onder the charge of the Secretaries. 

X.~CaadidateB tor admlarfan aa Members, shall be nropcMd by two Members at any of the 
General or Committee Meetings, and the election shall be determined by ballot at the next Com- 
mittee or General Meeting ; thne-fimrths of the Members preiient, balloting, shall elect. The Rules 
of the Society shall be subscribed by every person becoming a Member. 

XL—Ladies shall be eligible as Members of the Society, without ballot, being proposed by two 
Itantatr^ sbd lipproved bylhe mi^Jority of the Meeting. . 

XIL— Each Member shall pay Ten Shillings and Sixpence on admistdon to the Society ; and Ten 
Uiillings and Sixpence as an AiindaY Subscription, which shaUbcoooiedmapnjttke first «f Janvary 
in each year, and shall be paid in advance. 

. Xni.-r-Donprs of Ten Guineas, oi upwards, shall be Members for Life. 

' XrV.«-At Gmerkl Meeltegs of the Society, the Committee nay nsedtam^d pcnpna eminent for 
fteir l^ter^iy, or aofentific aoq^uirementst to be balloted for as Honorary, or Corresponding Mem- 
bers. 

- xy.— Wti0B4my efBee shidl becouM vacant, or any appointment shall be requiMte, the Committee 
ehaU have power to fill up the same; such appointments Rhall remahi In foree only to the next 
General Mdbting, when they shall be either confirmed or annulled. 

XVL— TheTreaaurer shall receive all subscriptions and donations made to the Society, and shall 

Gy all accounts paased by the Committee : he shall keep a book of receipts and payments, which 
shall produce whenever the Committee shall require it : the accounts shsll be audited previously 
to the Anniversary Meeting, by two Members of the Committee chosen for that purpose, and an 
•bstraot of them shaU beread at the Meeting. 

XYIL— No change shall be made in the laws of the Society, except at a General or Special 
Meeting, at which twelve Jf embers, at least, shall be present Of the proposed change a month's 
notice shall be given to the Secretaries, who shall communicate the same to each Member three 
wee ks be fore the Meeting. 

XYUI.— Papers read at Meetings of the Society, and considered by the Committee of sufficient 
interest for publication, will be printed (vrith the author's consent), in such manner as shall be deter- 
mined br the Committee to be the best for the purpose, for gratotious distribution, or otherwisca 
to the Members of the Society ; and for such price to the public as may be agreed upon. 

XIX —No religious or political discussions shall be permitted at Meetings of the Society ; nor any 
topics of a similar nature admitted into the Society's publications, 



XX.— That any nerson contributing books, or specimens, to the Museum, shall be at liberty to rr 
nme po s sess i on of them, in the event of the property of the Society ever being told, or transfenr 
otherwise than to any similar society tn the county Also persons shall have lU>erty to dtg( 



some possession of them, in the event c 

otherwise than to any similar sodet, 

books, or spsdmsns, for a specific time only. 
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